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UT “RED CROWN” to the test 
in city traffic — if you want to know 
which gasoline works best in your car! 


Motorists in the 16 largest cities of the Pacific 
Coast recently stated their preference for “Red 
Crown’’—and why. They testified that““Red Crown” 
is quicker on the start, accelerates smoothly and 
more rapidly, and delivers considerably greater 
power and mileage than other motor fuels. 


Why? Because. “Red Crown” vaporizes rapidly 
and uniformly in the carburetor and is consumed 
completely and renders maximum power in the cyl- 
inders. It is uniformly good wherever and when- 
ever it is bought. Fill at the “Red Crown” sign. 
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(California) 





Third and Market Streets, San Francisco 
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PUBLISHERS 
SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


ANNOUNCE 


That on the 10th day of November, 1923, 
there will be ready for delivery 


DAW SON’S 


THE BIRDS of (CALIFORNIA 


The most elaborate and artistic work on the subject 
of birds ever undertaken in America 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES 


magnificently illustrated 


‘‘THE BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA”? will give a complete scientific and popular account of 580 species and subspecies of 
birds, nearly one-half—and that the hitherto undescribed half—of the total number found in North America. THE TEXT 
comprising 2100 pages, represents the most finished work of America’s foremost interpreter of bird-life, and is based upon 
thirteen years’ intensive study of California’s birds afield. THE ILLUSTRATIONS comprise, first, a series of 1145 original 
half-tones in the text, common to all the editions; and, second, full-page inserted plates found chiefly in the better editions, 
110 color plates after paintings by Brooks, and 120 duotone plates, with 30 photogravures, reproducing choicest selected 








photographic portraits of birds by Dawson, Dickey, Pierce, Finley, and others. 


THE EDITIONS DE LUXE, strictly limited, are printed in double-toned ink on special paper, 9144 by 1214 inches in 
size, and contain the fullest pictorial equipment, 260 plates. They are bound in gray boards at $185, in three-quarter Levant 
at $225, and in full crushed Levant leather with colored inlays of fabric and carved woods at $375, per set of four volumes. 
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The binding is a full illuminated superfinish fabrikoid. Price $110 per set of four volumes. 
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Bound 
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‘‘THE BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA” is MADE IN CALI- 
FORNIA and is undeniably the most ambitious publishing 
undertaking ever carried through in the West. Dawson’s 
magnum opus will prove to be at once the most beautiful 
and the most serviceable work on birds ever produced. A 
perusal of ‘‘THE BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA” will provide a 
liberal education in nature lore. The volumes will be a 
delight to the connoisseur of books no less than a joy to 
the bird-lover, and they will open to younger readers a 
world of interest as wholesome as it is fascinating. 
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Nature's G reen 


Palmolive takes its color from the ; 
palm and olive oil blend which is 
responsible for its mildness. It is f 
asmuchnature’sowncolorasthe \, 
green of grass and leaves. 












Remember this when you areen- * 
joying its wonderful cleansing 
qualities and marveling at its 
mildness. Palmolive is a modern, 
scientific blend of the most per- 
fect soap ingredients that the 
world has been able to discover 

if. 3,000 years. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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Women of ancient Egypt knew that cleanli- 
ness was the first aid to beauty. But they 
knew, too, that cleansing methods must be 
mild, gentle. 

* Famous Egyptian beauties solved the prob- 
lem by using palm and olive oils. The same 
rare, natural oils are blended in Palmolive 
Soap today. 


How it acts 


This gentle, thorough cleanser never leaves 
skin dry and rough. 


The smooth, creamy lather actually soothes 
as it cleanses. Yet it removes cvery trace of 


Wash with this mildest soap at bedtime 
—massaging the creamy lather well in. 
Then rinse very thoroughly. Dry the skin 
well, and—if necessary—apply cold cream. 


Mornings—just an invigorating rinse in cold 
water to bring the fine, natural color to your 
cheeks. 


Supreme quality —low price 


This scientific combination is within the 
reach of all—at the price of ordinary soap. 
Palmolive Soap is produced in such enormous 
quantities that the price is brought extremely 
low. Thus 25c quality costs but 10c. 


dirt, perspiration, andsurplusoilaccumulated 

in the tiny pore openings. ow = afford this thorough, gentle votes 

Your skin is kept free of imperfections which ¢'©2MS¢r=— lor every toilet purpose, hands, officten 

result from pore-clogging. It remains fresh, face, and the whole body. pany ome 

soft, radiantly clear. Supply yourself today with a cake of Palm- 25-cent 
Mcell tains bt olive Soap. Once you experience the effects quality for 


Never sleep without cleansing the skin. 


Note carefully the name and wrapper. Palmolive soap is 
never sold unwrapped, 


* Copyright 1923--The Palmolive Co. 


of its profuse, creamy, smooth lather no 
other soap will satisfy. 
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L CAMINO REAL, the 
King’s Highway, built 
by priestly toil to link 
the glories of the mis- 
sions, once knowing the padded 
tread of sandaled feet and the 
lugubrious passage of wooden- 
wheeled carts, once beckoning the savage 
to the altar of the white man’s God, and 
the flashing sefiorita and her caparisoned 
swain to the altar of Hymen, once veiled 
by the romance of a land new and un- 
known—E]l Camino Real now is paved 
and macadamized, the State Highway, 
teeming with the modern traffic of a 
modern age, beckoning the tourist instead 
* of the pioneer, linking the metropolises of 
progress; and the ruins of the missions 
cling to the roadside like dead and shriv- 
eled leaves on a remade garland chain. 
Only the crumbled ruins of the missions 
revive memories of a day departed; only 
those—and Puerto del Rey. Elsewhere, 
stone and brick and stucco have replaced 
adobe, the surge of progress sweeping 
away the Old to substitute the New or 
futile imitations of the Old. But Puerto 
del Rey is untouched. Situated some ten 
miles west of E] Camino Real, where the 
road rushes past the crushed shell of 
San Juan Capistrano, sprawled out on 
the golden sands, a ’dobe village of two 
hundred souls, Puerto del Rey offers an 
almost antiquated hospitality to the 
smaller vessels which are able to find 
refuge in its narrow placid harbor, and 
to the infrequent tourists who happen 
upon it; and about it, somehow, there are 
the glamour and romance of the Old 
World, and the Past clings to it like the 
vague scent of a lasting, subtle perfume. 





By Raymond Leslie Goldman 


Author of: George Takes a Vacation 
Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


With Los Angeles Harbor so few miles 
away up the coast, few vessels put in at 
Puerto del Rey, but they came, now and 
then; and one August day The Vulcana 
tarried there because her berth at San 
Pedro would not be ready for her until 
the morrow. 

That afternoon, a stoker emerged from 
the fiery belly of The Vulcana and made 
his way, with the rolling, spread-legged 
gait of the seaman, to the village of 
Puerto del Rey. A ponderous figure of a 
man, with muscles that bulged beneath 
his grimy shirt. His face, where it was 
not concealed by the gray-streaked brown 
beard and shaggy mustache, was lined 
by years and toil, and each deep seam was 
traced by the imbedded grime of his labor. 

Stepping from the wharf he came sud- 
denly upon the main street of the village, 
the dusty, sandy El Camino Blanco, with 
its low sun-baked buildings gleaming 
white and bringing a squint to the eyes. 
Some men and women, standing before 
the doorways, nodded genially to the 
stranger as he passed. They made one 
feel welcome and at home. He came at 
length to the end of the street, another 
street intersecting it here and cutting it 
off, as the top of the letter T bars the 
line of its stem. At the juncture was a 
rambling structure of adobe with a sign 
above its doorway: Pelton Tavern. 
There was a green oblong of lawn before 











*Sapristi!” he murmured. “The woman 


I have been searching for for ten years 


The Hero 
of Puerto 
del Rey 


the building, shaded by a 
spreading palm and a banana 
tree; and underneath the 
palm, bordered with flowering 
plants, stood a slab of stone as 
if to mark a grave. 

He looked curiously at the 
tavern and then at the tablet under the 
palm. He came closer and stooped to read 
the inscription on the latter. It was in 
Spanish, but he translated it with the 
ease of a man familiar with that tongue. 


To THe Memory 


OF 
JOHN PELTON 
WHO WILL EVER LIVE 
IN THE HEARTS OF THE 
PEOPLE AS A MAN WORTHY 
OF THE LOVE OF THEIR 
FAIREST MAID AND AS 
THE HERO OF PuERTO DEL REY 
MCCMXC 


‘Pardon, Senor.” 

The stranger turned quickly in the 
direction of the hailing voice. An old 
man, sunning himself on the stoop of the 
house next door, met his gaze with a nod 
of his white head and a friendly smile. 

“T see you looking at the tablet, Senor, 
and I think maybe you can not read 
Spanish. Perhaps I could help you 
out—” 

The stoker walked clumsily over to 
him, his arms swinging. 

“Thanks. I can read it all right. I’m 
from The Vulcana—anchored out yonder. 
We made South America ports—’ 

“T see. But you wonder who is this 
John Pelton—this hero of Puerto del -. 
Rey? No, Senor?” 
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It was evident that the old man desired 
to talk. When strangers came to town 
he found an outlet for the garrulity of age 
by relating the traditions of his beloved 
village. He was now delighted that he 
had found an auditor. The stranger was 
so a stoker; he was grimy and soiled 

possibly lacking in intelligence—but 
* was an audience. Perhaps he would 
miss the fine points of the oft-told story, 
but one could not alwdys choose—no. 
At least, he manifested a willingness to 
listen; indeed, at the old man’s invitation, 
he squatted on the stoop beside him, his 
long arms hanging through his parted 
knees and his hands dangling, and he 
stared down the glistening street with 
his pale blue eyes. The old man was 
encouraged to begin. 


“THAT tavern there, Sefor, it was not 

always called Pelton’s Tavern. It has 
stood there for a hundred years, and 
always it was called La Casa de las Rosas 
—The House of Roses. It was built by 
Senor Manuél Consuello, and in his hands, 
and in the hands of his descendants it has 
remained ever since. But my story has 
to do with the events of thirty years ago; 
and at that time the tavern was run by 
Carmenita, the grand-daughter of. Man- 
uél. Even then; when she was barely 
twenty, she waé alone in the world, bereft 
of all relatives by the hand of death. 
But she was a girl who did not fear to face 
the world, even alone; and in her hands 
La Casa de las Rosas achieved a popular- 
ity it had-never before equaled. 

“Carmenita! Picture for yourself, if 
you can, Senor, a maid of twenty summers 
as fragrant as a blown rose, as fresh as 
a pansy under its dew, as fierce in. pride 
as a flaunting tiger lily. Her hair was 
black; not merely dark, or nearly black, 
Sefior, but of the true blackness of the 
raven, smooth and glistening. You do 
not often see hair that is truly black. 
Her eyes, too, were black, flashing from 
under long, curling lashes; her nose was 
straight and proud and delicate, and her 
mouth—it was a perfect mouth, Sefir, as 
any one would tell you who has seen it 
and longed with all his soul to crush it 
with his lips; and on her olive skin there 
was not a mark, a line, to mar its perfect 
texture. 

“You think that I exaggerate, Sefor— 
but then, you have not seen our Car- 
menita at twenty! You think I speak 
with the frenzied lips of a lover—but even 
thirty years ago I was a man of fifty with 
a daughter as old as Carmenita was then. 
But those men who were young at that 
time, and knew Carmenita, they would 
indeed speak to you with the lips of 
lovers; for every man loved her and sought 
to win her. They fought for her to show 
their courage; they scorned her to show 
their pride; they humbled themselves be- 
fore her to show their devotion; they 
madly wooed her to show their love; but 
her heart, it seemed, was her own. She 
would share it with no one. 

“Puerto del Rey was not so sleepy 
a village ther as it is now. Our harbor 
sheltered many ships of many nations and 
our streets were gay and crowded. At 
night La Casa de las Rosas was thronged, 
and never were there gathered under one 
roof as many rivals for the hand of a maid. 
For every man she had a smile, a laughing. 
word, a quip to douse his ardor. ‘She 
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reigned, a queen; and there her word was 
law. But she would choose no king to 
share her throne. 

“Then came Mazzetti. A fine figure of 
a man, the captain of an Italian ship. I 
remember well that night he first came to 
La Casa de las Rosas, when first he laid 
eyes upon our Carmenita. He was with 
two companions, fellow-officers of his 
vessel, and he stopped short in the lead of 
them and let his flashing gaze take in her 
face and figure. 

“‘Sapristi!’ he murmured. “The woman 
I have been searching for for ten years!’ 

“She heard him—she seemed to hear 
everything, know everything—and she 
came toward “ee her long, slender hands 
on her swaying hips, her skirts flaunting. 

“**Senor, said she,.‘I bid you welcome. 
But as a patron—not as an explorer.’ 

“The tavern was crowded as usual, and 
a laugh arose. Mazzetti shared the mirth, 
even though it was at his expense, laugh- 
ing low in his throat. He regarded her 
with that air of assurance which marked 
him, twirling an end of his curled mus- 
tache.’ 

“* ‘Senorita,’ he replied, ‘that is well; be- 
cause I am no longer an explorer. I ama 
discoverer.’ 

“Again a laugh arose; but now he had 
evened the honors, and he was accepted. 
Oh, he was a handsome one, big, swarthy, 
muscular, and with the manner of a man 
who always obtains what he desires. As 
the days passed and he actually proved 
by his constant presence that he had en- 
tered the lists for the favor of our Car- 
menita, we began to wonder if she had 
not at last found a man worthy of her 
heart and hand. He was as courageous 
as he was handsome; and in those days 
courage and’ physical superiority were 
attributes to be reckoned with. Men 
battled, not with words but with muscles; 
and before Carmenita had put the stamp 
of her disapproval upon the practise, they 
battled with weapons more deadly than 
their fists. 

“Mazzetti brooked no interference with 
his courtship. He plainly told every man 
that now that he was in the field the 
others must depart; and they who hes- 
itated to accept this ultimatum of dis- 
missal had no choice but to match their 
blows with his. And he was always the 
victor. At length they had left but a 
single hope: that Carmenita would have 

none of him, and that he would sail away 
and leave the field to them once more. 
It was a somewhat forlorn hope, for he 
seemed irresistible; though Carmenita 
gave no direct indication of relenting. 
She admired him, surely, and her great 
pride was stirred by this Achilles who so 
nobly did battle for her; but her smile 
for him was no different from that for any 
other man, and he could not touch her 
fingers. 

“And thus matters stood when John 
Pelton came to Puerto del Rey and to 
La Casa de las Rosas. Pelton was an 
American, the first mate of the Cyrus, an 
American freighter. Perhaps you would 
call him a handsome man, too, be he was 
handsome in a different way from the 
swarthy, virile types we knew. He was 
large—about the size of you, Sefior, with 
shoulders quite as broad and arms as 
long. But his smooth-shaven face was 
like a boy’s, his cheeks rosy, his eyes blue 


‘and mild, and his brown hair curled all 
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over his’head. It was a somewhat weak 
face—Lord forgive my words!—but there 
was an undefinable sweetness about it, a 
trusting innocence which you find in the 
face of a child. 

“Always, when a newcomer entered La 
Casa de las Rosas, his eyes seemed to lish 
first upon Carmenita, and thenceforth |:', 
eyes strayed nowhere else. But it was not 
so with Pelton. He paused just inside the 
doorway, swept the crowded room with 
a casual glance, with Carmenita’s face 
but one of many, an? rested his gaze 
at last upon the lifted face of Maria 
Caparada. The smile faded from Car- 
menita’s lips, a palo: came suddenly to 
her cheeks, and into her eyes crept some- 
thing I had never before seen in them. 
It was not anger, it was not resentment — 
I don’t know just what it was, but I saw 
it plainly, for I was looking at her when 
all the others were watching Pelton. 
And Pelton’s gaze came to rest, as I say, 
upon the face of Maria! 

“Now Maria—she was not a good 
woman, Senor. I do not know that she 
was a bad woman, but—well, she was not 
a good one. She liked to play with men 
and—ah! You would say that our Car- 
menita also played with men, but Car- 
menita awoke the best that was in them, 
and Maria the worst. That is the dif- 
ference, Sefor, between a good woman 
and a bad woman. For Carmenita men 
would fight fair; for Maria they would 
fight foul. For Carmenita they would 
labor and achieve; for Maria they would 
steal. 

“She had fascination and beauty, but 
her fascination was unhealthful, and her 
beauty stirred the passions more than the 
heart. And it was upon her that Pelton 
first rested his pale blue eyes. This sur- 
prised her, though she had lifted her face 
half-expectantly toward the newcomer. 
It surprised her so that she partly rose 
from her <— then recovered herself and 
resumed her lanquid posture, — all 
the while at Pelton. He came slowly to- 
ward her, th~eading his way through the 
maze of tables, his face deeply flushed 
with the consciousness of all the eyes upon 
him. She was alone at her table and he 
seated himself opposite her and they be- 
gan to converse; and La Casa de las Rosas 
tried to hide its wonder at a strange 
occurrence and to return to normal. 

“People did not look at Carmenita just 
then, but even if they had they would 
have seen nothing to arouse their ex- 
pectancy nor their pity; for excepting the 
momentary transitional expression I had 
observed, there was nothirg unusual in 
her face to betray whatever emotions she 
might have felt. But I knew, Senor, 
somehow I knew that from that first 
moment when she had seen John Pelton, 
she had fallen in love with him. 

“And knowing that, I was able to per- 
ceive what none of the others realized— 
that there was a new, strange battle going 
on in La Casa de las Rosas: the silent, 
bitter battle of two women—and our 
Carmenita one of them!—for the love of 
aman. It would have roused a fever of 
excitement if it had been known that 
Carfnenita had finally lost her heart; but 
what if people had known that she had 
lost it to a man who never sought to win 
her! 

“And so ten days went by, and then it 
was noticed that Pelton was dividing 
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The Hero of Puerto del Rey: Raymond Leslie Goldman 


“That fight, Sefior! It will live in my memory forever. It was a battle of giants” 


his attentions between Maria and Car- 
menita; another week, and he was be- 
ginning to have eyes for Carmenita alone. 
And then every one was glad, because we 
had all come to love Pelton who had 
sweetness in his face and the manner of a 
big boy. We could not ‘see him wasted 
on Maria. Even the young men had 
grown to like him, because they were 
content to see that Maria was his choice. 

“But one night the bombshell fell upon 
them. It was the night of a fiesta. La 
Casa de las Rosas was thronged and gay. 
Men lifted their cups and toasted the 
beauty and goodness of Carmenita. 
Mazzetti was there, handsome, superior, 


courtly, confident. In two days or three 
he was to sail away. Would he take with 
him our Carmenita? People wondered; 
but I didn’t. That very morning I had 
come suddenly and unexpectedly into La 
Casa de las Rosas, in the forenoon when 
the place was devoid of patrons, and be- 
fore I had backed out of the doorway un- 
observed, I had seen Pelton and Car- 
menita standing in the _half-darkened 
room, breast to breast and lip to lip. I 
didn’t wonder now about Mazzetti tak- 
ing away our Carmenita! 

‘And that night of the fiesta, when half 
the evening was spent, Carmenita rose 
and lifted a hand for silence which was 


instantly granted her. At her side stood 
Pelton, blushing as was his wont, con- 
fused and abashed. Never had Car- 
menita appeared more beautiful. ‘ Color 
tinted the olive of her skin. Her eyes 
sparkled, but yet they were soft as velvet. 
Her full lips, slightly tremulous, fell apart 
to reveal the shining whiteness of her 
teeth. And when she spoke her voice 
was throated and as soft and musical as 
a croon. 

*“*My dear friends,’ she said, ‘your Car- 
menita is going to surprise you tonight. 
On one week from today I invite you all 
to be present at my marriage to Sefior. 
Pelton.’ 








8 The Hero of Puerto del.Rey: Raymond Leslie Goldman 


“For a moment there was silence so 
thick that you could feel it against the 
cheeks. Then, all at once, people leaped 
to their feet and cheered and laughed and 
made a din of gaiety. Even the young 
men joined in, forgetting their broken 
hearts and dreams which had really been 
shattered long ago. And then, suddenly, 
silence fell again. They remembered Maz- 
zetti. They sought him with their eyes. 
They remembered Maria, too, but she did 
not count. She was not even there that 
night. 

“But Mazzetti did count. He was 
standing before Carmenita and Pelton, 
but he faced Pelton, let his glowing black 
eyes rest scornfully on Pelton’s face. He 
spoke, and every one held his breath to 
hear the better. There was no need to 
strain the ears. His voice was quiet and 
even, but it carried to the farthest corner. 

“Senor Pelton,’ he said with a courtly 
bow, ‘it will be my honor and my pleasure 
to fight you. You have unaccountably 
won the love of the finest woman in all the 
world, but I am sure that you are not 
worthy. You have the soft, blushing face 
of a man-woman and I believe that you 
are a coward. I am willing to be con- 
vinced otherwise, and to be shown that 
you are more of a man than I believe you 
to be.’ 

“He offered his insults with the suavity 
and grace of compliments. His calmness 
robbed them of the extenuating effect of 
a raging outburst. Each word was a pre- 
meditated lash, a well-aimed javelin. We 
all knew that Pelton must fight. He was 
big and strong—but was he big and strong 

enough? Yet, even if we doubted the 
outcome of an encounter between these 
men, even if we feared that Pelton might 


be worsted, we knew that he must fight. 
Otherwise, he would not be worthy of our 
Carmenita. 

“And, of course, no one doubted that 
he would fight! We knew that he would 
fight to the last beat of his heart; for he 
was the man whom Carmenita loved. 
Every one stepped back. Men put their 
hands on the tables in preparation to 
move them aside and clear a space. But 
there they paused, waiting for a more 
proper moment. They watched Pelton, 
expectantly awaited the open handed slap 
which would be his reply. 

“But Pelton did not move. His long 
arms hung at his sides. His boyish face 
was flooded with crimson. A strange 
look was in his blue eyes. But he did not 
move. 

“Carmenita was watching him, too. 
Her face was suddenly pale; agonized ex- 
pectancy pervaded it. Her lips fell 
slightly apart and stayed apart. For an 
instant she was as motionless as a figure 
of stone. We all were, for that moment. 

“Tt was only an instant, but it seemed 
like an hour. Then Pelton started to 
speak, but what it was he would have said, 
we never knew; for Carmenita suddenly 
stepped in front of him and the words 
died on his lips. 

“Senor Mazzetti,’ she said, ‘tonight is 
the night of the fiesta, and it is also the 
night when I have announced my happi- 
ness to all my friends. It is not the time 
for Sefor Pelton to avenge your insults 
against him and against me—’ 

***Ah, not against you, Carmenita,’ pro- 
tested Mazzetti. ‘My love for you is so 
great—’ 

*“**Who insults the man for whom I have 
publicly acknowledged my love also in- 
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sults me,’ she returned. ‘But Senor Pelton 
has too much respect for the sacredness of 
this evening to me to fight you now. To- 
morrow night he will meet you gladly. 
Here. At present, you will Ale me by 
leaving.’ 

“*Tomorrow will do very well,’ said 
Mazzetti. ‘I shall be here.’ 

“And with a sweeping bow, he turned 
and strode from the tavern. 

“Senor, I wish I could properly des- 
cribe to you that following evening. Car- 
menita’s Pelton would battle the supreme 
Mazzetti! Can you imagine the excite- 
ment that crackled like a blaze over 
Puerto del Rey? Can you imagine the 
conflicting emotions of the throng which 
packed into La Casa de las Rosas? 
Doubts had crept into the minds of all 
who loved Carmenita. Questions singed 
their minds. Had Pelton been afraid to 
fight Mazzetti the evening before? Had 
fear, or respect for the sacredness of the 
hour, as Carmenita had declared, held 
him back? Would he surely fight this 
night? What would Carmenita do if 
Mazzetti proved ‘the victor? 

“If you had seen Carmenita that eve- 
ning, your doubts would have left you. 
Never had she seemed happier, more 
overflowing with joy and laughter. She 
had no doubts, that was certain. She 
did not even attempt to conceal her utter 
confidence. 

“This will be the most glorious evening 
of all my life,’ she said to one or another. 
‘My Pelton beloved will make that 
swaggering Mazzetti eat his words!’ 

“telton was there. He was slightly 
nervous, which was rather natural for 
t elton; but we looked into his face for a 

(Continued on page 95) 











“Carmenita came toward me, tottering, staggering. Her clothes were dripping with water” 
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With a wild scream to her mate she went bravely _to the attack. The snake, hissing ominously, lunged at the frantic mother 


DEATH ANGEL 


HERE was an invisible zone of 
safety about the _ lightning- 
blasted oak at the edge of the 
great swamp, although assas- 
sins went their dark ways in the 
thickly-growing tamaracks hard by 
and among the devil-club tangles on 
the hog-backs. Happiness and security 
reigned in the owl’s nest, which was 
apparently a jumble of sticks wadded 
into a crotch of the riven stub, yet in 
reality the thing had been contrived with 
the utmost care and skill to withstand the 
storms that sometimes raged about it. 

The stub was a feudal castle, and as 
such well understood by the furtive-eyed 
wild folk, who exercised the greatest 
caution when they came near. No 
‘squirrels built homes thereabout, rabbits 
from birth were taught to shun the spot, 
while mother grouse reared their broods 
well away from it. The tree was known 
as the abode of death, from which dread 
messengers went forth at twilight—angels 
of doom,. whose heraldic ‘‘who-oo-oo- 
ooo!” struck terror in the hearts of most 
hearers. 

In the roughly-built nest three owlets, 
gawky in their nakedness, and seemingly 
all beak and eyes, clamored for food. 
To the big father, Death Angel, and his 
mate, Moon Eyes, distinguished among 
their kind by horns of feather over each 
ear, and whose horizontal beetling brows 
added severity to the flame of their large 
round orbs, there was nothing finer or 
more beautiful than these uncouth young- 
sters; and the parents hunted industri- 
ously in a futile endeavor to satisfy the 
amazing appetites of the trio. As they 
worked they kept jealous watch of the 
nest; an apparently useless precaution, 
for intrepid indeed would be the bird or 
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beast which would assault that citadel, 
and all things knew it. 

Nature had made the great birds her 
monitors, that the most voracious of the 
predatory clan might be held in check. 
It was true they sometimes slew rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse or mice; yet they also 
exacted retribution from those Apaches 
of the woods—the weasel and mink. They 
had their well-defined place in the order 
of things; though ministers of death, they 
nevertheless acted as unconscious guar- 
dians of the harmless. But first and fore- 
most came protection of their own young. 

Never had the woods seemed less 
suggestive of evil than on this drowsy 
June afternoon, with bird-songs hushed, 
faintly-humming insects weaving mystic 
patterns against the flare of the setting 
sun, and the owl pair, their mottled-gray 
feathers blending perfectly with the 
blanched lifelessness of the stub, regarding 
the scene through half-lidded eyes. 

Then the owlets awoke from momen- 
tary quiet induced by the pleasant 
warmth, and with fierce impatience 
demanded food. At last Death Angel, 
the big father, took wing, and with lazy 
flaps and long glides, sailed over the 
swamp. It was early for hunting, but 
there was no resisting the appeal of the 
fledglings. By and by Moon Eyes 
followed suit, taking a course at right 
angles to the direction her mate had gone. 

Of the sharp eyes which marked the 
birds’ departure, none were sharper than 





those belonging to a little animal, per- 
haps two feet in length, thickly-furred 
and brown on the back and wonderfully 
golden-orange on the belly. He raised 
his long neck and mild-looking face 
from the depths of a windfall he had 
been investigating, and regarded the 
vanishing owl pair with keen interest. 

Mustela, the pine marten, was a new- 
comer to the swamp, having arrived no 
earlier than that afternoon; and, seeing 
him for the first time, and struck by the 
benignant expression of his countenance, 
one might feel the impulse to warn him of 
the grave danger he courted by remaining 
in the neighborhood. 

It would have been sentiment mis- 
placed, however. Mustela understood 
owls perfectly; and, as a middleweight of 
the mustelidae clan which also includes 
the weasel, mink, fisher, otter and wol- 
verene—with a wake of blood-drained 
and partially-devoured rabbits, grouse, 
squirrels, chipmunks and small birds to 
mark the course of his wanderings that 
day—he was concerned solely with the 
fact that the big parents had betrayed the 
location of their nest. 

They would be gone for some time, he 
surmised, and the nest, with its eggs or 
young, would be unguarded. Within him 
stirred the urge of the mustelidae, on 
whom has been laid the curse to go 
through the world ruthlessly destroying. 
It was as though Nature, in her some- 
times unfathomable way, had permitted 
the owls to flourish in security that they 
might be unsuspecting at the moment 
when she sent against them a dangerous 
and bloodthirsty enemy. 

With quick, odd little leaps he covered 
the ground like a flitting brown shadow, . 
reached the stub and began the forty-foot 
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climb to its crest, his cat-like claws 
biting firmly into the age-softened bark 
and outer wood. 

His eyes flamed with the murder- 
thought. In his eagerness he did not 
observe that the mother owl was beating 
swiftly back to the nest, as though a 
relenting Fate had at the last minute 
whispered warning. 


DEATH ANGEL, by virtue of his 
position as head of the owl family, 
was its greatest lunter and provider. 
Upon him depended the welfare of the 
owlets, and, to acertain extent, the wel- 
fare of the mother herself, for her duty it 
was to stand guar! while her mate foraged. 

As he winged over 
theswamp, hefeltno 





Death Angel: 


wide wings, Death Angel veered sharply. 

weasel, in summer coat, was pains- 
takingly working out the trail of a rabbit 
which had passed through the broken 
limbs, and which was now hidden, palpi- 
tating with fright, in a clump of firewced 
scarce twenty feet away. 

Soundlessly the big bird swooped. 
Perhaps it was the sense of impending 
doom; or mayhap the tiny killer heard the 
hissing of wings, for he halted and looked 
skyward. 

hat hesitation was fatal. He sprang 
wildly for safety, but too late. There was 
the sound of a slight impact, then a fero- 
cious squeak as the small slayer met his 
fate. The cowering rabbit, and others 
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in the swamp a single aspen had taken 
root among alien tamaracks which seemed 
jealously determined to crowd round 
and choke it. Nevertheless, the tree 
rounded out a span of twenty years before 
it died and began the decay that would 


return it whence it had sprung. Duting E 


the process of disintegration an enter- 
prising woodpecker, with an unerring 
instinct for half-istted timber, made the 
tree’s discovery and immediately drilled 
himself out a fine home. 
his mate set about raising their brood. 
Nor did the fact that one of the violent 
spring storms sent their tree home crash- 
ing nearly to earth seriously disturb them. 
The dead roots had given way, yet enough 
of them held so 
that the trunk now 








uneasiness concern- 
ing the young ones. 
Nothing in these 
wilds would dare at- 
tack them while the 
mother was on sen- 
try duty. Even the 
wildcat—daring 
vandal who ‘would 
climb the tallest tree 
in search of a bird 
nest he knew to be 
there—scarcely had 
the courage to face 
the fiercely - snap- 
ping beak and 
scythe-like talons of 
the mother. And 
so the big father 
flew on, devoting 
himself strictly to 
the business of pro- 
curing food. 

His flight was a 
series of wing-beats 
and long _ glides. 
That is, he would 
take a number of 
powerful strokes and 
then sail for a hun- 
dred feet or more, 
eyes sharply scruti- 
nizing the ground 
for a sign of life 
while the marvelous 
tympanums of his 
ears recorded the 
most infinitesimal 
sounds. By the 
keenness of his 
glances he gave the 
lie to the assertion 





Moon Pictures 


By Jennie Harris Oliver 


The full moon dropped its pictures to the forest children. 
The birches strung them up and down their paper whiteness 
So did the ghostly Indian-pipes and lady-slippers. 

A million moons splashed down upon the fringy marshes 
And filled the glossy pitcher plants to overflowing. 

One secret pool beside a hermit thrush’s fastness 


Held half a moon. 


The full moon dropped its pictures to the dewy meadow. 
Sweet calamas and primrose caught them by the bowlful. 
The brooklet drew them, broken, over bars and riffles; 

The hoot-owls’ eyes were luminous with them, and glaring. 
The nightingales and whip’wills strung them on their voices. 
Even the cranky katydids and didn’ts, used a very few 


Of those full moons. 


The full moon dropped its pictures to a house and garden. 

The cross, moon-crying baby found one in his bath-tub. 

Grandmother wore a pair of moons upon her glasses. 

Grandfather had another pair exactly like them. 

The fountain gushed with moons and spilled them to the 
fish-pond ; 

And there a puppy leaned and lapped with thirsty fierceness 


Moon after moon. 


leaned at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, 
with the entrance 
to the woodpeckers’ 
home on the upper 
side. The birds, 
with their sharp 
bills, had remodeled 
the interior to suit 
this new position 
and resumed house- 
keeping. 

It was the female, 
on this particular 
afternoon, who dis- 
covered and gave 
clamorous warning 
of danger. Poking 
her head out of the 
hole, preparatory to 
a short flight in 
search of food, she 
saw a four-foot bull- 
snake, his thick, 
brown - and - black 
body _ glistening, 
glide sinuously up 
the tree. With a 
wild scream to he: 
mate, who was at 
that moment indus- 
triously inspecting a 
grub-filled log close 
by, she went bravely 
to the attack. 

The snake, for all 
his size, doubtless 
had respect for the 
strong beaks of such 
birds, having gorged 
himself on many 














eggs and nestlings 





thatowlsare blind in 
daylight, although 
it was true that he saw best when the 
sun was down. Not until dark would he 
send his hunting cry booming through the 
glades, to startle into movement nervous 
birds or animals. 

When he had flown fully a mile with- 
out a glimpse of game, it may have 
occurred to him that something unusual 
had happened among the wild folk. He 
did not know, of course, that word of the 
presence of Mustela had gone up and down 
the swamp, and that the lesser kindred 
were in hiding. Yet it was apparent to 
the great owl that something was amiss. 

Suddenly his eyes caught a movement 
at the end of an uprooted tamarack. A 
slender little animal in brown and white 
was slipping in and out, of the tangle; 
with an almost imperceptible flirt of his 





of the furtive-eyed kindred did not read 
aright the cry, else they would have 
rejoiced that stern justice had been meted 
out. 

Clutching the weasel with both talons, 
the owl spread wide his wings as he 
debated whether this morsel was for his 
family, or for himself. He! was hungry, 
and at last decided on more tempting food 
for the owlets. Without hesitation, then, 
he reduced the kill to shreds. 

A-wing once more, his fiercely-blazing 
eyes searched the thickets, which seemed 
deserted. He swung to the left, to quarter 
another section of the swamp. Before 
he had gone a hundred yards on his new 
course, his muscles tensed again for the 
swoop and strike. 

It chanced that on a rather large knoll 





in his time. Seeing 
that he was found 
out he coiled and, hissing ominously, 
lunged at the frantic mother, who flut- 
tered about him. 

Shrilling blasphemously, the male bird 
joined the fray, but the snake was an 
adept at defense. The movement of his 
head was rapier-like as he evaded their 
thrusts at his lidless eyes, and, bit by bit, 
in lulls of the battle, he edged nearer the 
nest where four young woodpeckers 
huddled in fear-stricken silence, as though 
a of the dreadful fate awaiting 
them. 


THis then, was what Death Angel saw 
as, attracted by the outcries, he came 
up silently through the tree-tops. 

For a brief moment he hung moveless 
in air directly over the spot. Then his 
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Death Angel: 
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Her widespread pinions had given him the opening he had fenced for and he struck Moon Eyes’ body just under the left wing 


wings folded and he dropped like a plum- 
met. 

Out of the tail of her eye the mother 
woodpecker saw him coming. With a 
warning to her mate, she sprang aside. 
Chere was a tremendous whistling sound; 
then the tree quivered to a slight shock. 
Instantly the great owl rose, the heavy 
body of the bullsnake writhing in his 
grip. 

As he flew the big bird struck at the 
snake’s head with his beak, while his 
steel-sharp talons set themselves deeper. 


, Higher and higher he went, and the snake, 


tenacious in his hold on life, fought back, 
the hard rim of bone along his jaws and 
which passed for teeth, tearing out mouth- 
Se of thick feathers which cloaked the 
Owl. 

Now they were above the trees and, 
abruptly, the owl loosed his grasp. End 
over end the rope-like body of the snake 
fell, landing with stunning force on a log. 
Even then the reptile had life enough left 
to crawl; but before he had gone a foot he 
was again seized, and this time the razor- 
sharp beak of Death Angel counted 
coup. 

The disturbed woodpeckers, somewhat 
reassured by the silence which followed, 
flew back to their nest. Nor could it be 
said that they were the least grateful for 
Death Angel’s intervention. Indeed, they 
regarded their big gray-and-white pro- 
tector with vast misgiving until they 
observed him rise heavily through the 
trees and set out for his own nest, the 
vanquished bullsnake dangling limply 
from his claws. 


It may have been a telepathic warning 
which humans account for as the mys- 
terious “sixth sense” that prompted the 
mother owl to wheel abruptly and start 
back for her nest. Perhaps the habit of 
guarding her young was -too strong to 
permit her to venture far without a last 
look to see that all was well; just as a doe, 
leaving her fawn hidden in the brush 
while she seeks water, will come hurrying 
back in alarm at some fancied danger. 

In any event, premonition grew as 
Moon Eyes neared the stub, and she flew 
more swiftly. And suddenly her fears 
were realized; she saw the slender form 
of Mustela at the edge of the nest. She 
came on now like a whirlwind—a terri- 
fving apparition of blazing eyes, opened, 
hissing beak and extended talons—while 
Mustela raised his face, mild no longer, 
and faced the onslaught. 

Courageous to the last ditch, though 
she knew the power and resourcefulness 
of her foe, Moon Eyes struck him. 

Or, rather, she struck the spot where he 
had been; for at that instant he vanished 
behind the limb on which the nest lay, 
close to the bole. Like magic he reap- 
peared from the opposite side, and his 
feline teeth, just missing the hold he 
sought, gashed her feather-padded thigh. 

he whirled in air and renewed the 
attack, seeking to knock him from his 
perch with stunning buffets of her wings 
or reach him with beak and talons, yet he 
was here, there, everywhere at the same 
time, it seemed, always evading her lunges 
—always just out of her reach. Mustela 
was living up to his reputation as the 


greatest tree-fighter save one—his own 
bigger, fiercer and more bloodthirsty 
cousin, the fisher, who would and does 
murder his smaller relative as cheerfully 
as he murders a squirrel. 

Suddenly he was gone before her head- 
long rush—gone in thin air, it seemed, so 
abruptly did he vanish. As she reached 
the place where he had been, he shot from 
behind the tree-trunk. 

Straight as a lance he leaped. Her 
widespread pinions had given him the 
opening he had fenced for and, weasel 
that he was, he struck the fighting bird’s 
body just under the left wing, where a 
great artery runs close to the surface of 
the skin. Out of reach of her beak or 
talons, he slewed himself round, his sharp 
teeth cutting deeper. As an almost human 
cry, a wail of despair, it seemed, was 
wrung from her, she wrenched violently 
and, by the veriest chance, tore loose his 
hold ere he punctured the vein. 

Wounded—though not fatally—Moon 
Eyes dropped, whirling with wings out- 
spread, like a falling leaf. Then it seemed 
that Mustela smiled—as though the 
thought came that now he could dispatch 
the fledglings and resume on the mother 
at will. 

But his moment of triumph was short- 
lived. He spun about, snarling, at a 
mighty whistling of wings, to face the 
fearful spectacle of the vengeful Death 
Angel. Cruel slayer he was, yet there 


was no craven streak in the marten, 
though he knew now that what had gone 
before was as nothing compared with... 
(Continued on page 79) 


what would come. 
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HEN the entire Filipino B E D Conley came to be an object of dislike. tro 

cabinet suddenly resigned a y rnest upuy Therefore, as was borne out later by atl 

short time ago as a protest the records of his trial, the fiat went th 

against the reinstatement by forth from the “man higher up” that Ge 

Governor General Leonard Wood of Ray United States, it might be well to look Conley must be framed. And framing sp 

Conley, an American operative of the pro- at the facts. Here they are: is a fine art in the Orient. an 

vincial secret service, Mr. and Mrs. John Ray Conley is an American who was It is not surprising, then, that one fine m¢ 

P. Public, of No. 96 Main street, Anytown, employed as an operative in the secret day last spring Conley was suspended, ed 

U.S. A., sat up, rubbed their specs and service in Manila—a “‘secreto,” as the arrested and tried on charges of bribery, er: 

evinced great surprise. Incidentally their Island terminology goes. Conley was it being alleged that in a police station I 

surprise was no greater than that of the a member of a squad of detectives en- in Manila he had taken money from no 

group of dapper little brown- . gamblers with the object of al 

skinned gentlemen who had letting them go free. The po 

ue to ene We political case was a gp cut and / Fi 

“hari-kari’”’ toembarrass their r . . dried. Another operative, a m 

opponent, hoping to see said VER since Woodrow Wilson took office native, graphically testified co 

opponent’s removal by the there have been mumblings and grum- that from a position behind he 
same route. Imagine their blings from the Philippine Islands. But the a desk in the police station 

horror and dismay when , : : he had seen Conley take the cc 

Leonard Wood refused to average American did not care because he did money. It was not until in 

play the game and promptly not know what was going on. This sprightly, Conley’s counsel showed by pi 

accepted their resignations informative article is totally lacking in statistics actual demonstration before ce 

while he calmly and firmly as , ‘ the court that the witness’ al 

ania ae Wy meager” but it gives the reader a clear picture of what semen sine: cuaiin theses Mie H 

In offering their resigna- is going on in the average Filipino’s mind. the position in which he had * 

tions Sehors Quezon et al Also it will make him appreciate the size of sworn he was at the time it L 

stated that the continual in- ay : would have been physically L 

terest of the Governor Gen- General Wood’s job. —The Editors. impossible for him to have in 

eral in the most minute de- seen the occurrence that the th 

tails of administration had nigger in the woodpile popped I 

caused their action. Isn’t it out. The star witness cracked o} 

a pretty state of affairswhen an American gaged in breaking up gambling. Now and the old-timers in Manila nodded their J 

Governor General can not exercise his gambling is the favorite indoor—and out- heads and said “I told you so.” Many if 

powers in American territory and see that +door—sport of the Filipino, high and low, otter interesting details were dragged out m 
an American citizen gets justice, without and in the raids of alleged “athletic” and _ into the light of day by Conley’s defense 

being taken to task? As only the most “‘political’” clubs and other resorts in Ma- —details that caused much uneasiness in h 

meager details of the Conley case, which nila where gambling was carried on, and_ certain quarters of Manila’s tenderloin. n 

has been causing a furore in Manila for in which from time to time many prom- Conley was acquitted after a long trial, fe 

several months past, have come to the inent Filipinos have been implicated, but his reinstatement dragged, apparently, a 
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until General Wood at last settled the 
matter arbitrarily. It is interesting to 
note that Conley, who is a sensible man 
and has due regard for his health, has 
since resigned. : 

Now then, why the tempest in the tea 
pot because a civil service employe 
whose character had been vindicated in a 
court of justice was put back in the place 
whence he had been suspended? Porque? 
Because the Filipino today is suffering 
from exaggerated ego and resents bitterly 
any attempt by the Americano to in- 
terfere in Philippine affairs, whatever the 

otive. 

When William Cameron Forbes laid 
down the reins of government in the 
Philippines in 1913 he turned over to his 
successor, Francis Burton Harrison, an 
insular government that was a credit to 
fifteen years of American administration. 
There was peaceful content in the Philip- 
pines; law and order prevailed; civil ser- 
vice functioned well; the financial system 
was stable. All this machinery was run 
by and for the Filipinos, but with Amer- 
icans at the critical points—stabilizers, as 
it were. ; 

When Francis Burton Harrison in turn 
went on his way, in 1921, what was the 
state of affairs? A discontented people; 
an American territory where Americans 
had less rights than foreigners—for the 
foreigner had his consul to look after his 
rights, whereas the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Manila was the one sup- 
port of the American business man and 
that unofficial body was out of favor with 
the Harrison regime; a National Bank 
tottering on the verge of ruin because its 
funds had been prostituted for private 
interests; a currency that had dropped 
from par to a twenty per cent depreci- 
ation. In short, a condition so appalling 
that General Wood and former Governor 
General Forbes were appointed as a 
special commission to look into affairs 
and see if they could make any recom- 
mendations toward setting the tottering 
edifice right again. And what was Gen- 
eral Wood’s summation in his report? 
That the present situation was one due 
not alone to Filipino mismanagement, but 
also to the Americans who had put the 
power into the hands of the untrained 
Filipino. A grave arrangement, but a 


‘matter of public record. And that is the 


condition of affairs General Wood has 
had to combat. : 

The Filipino has been spoiled by a 
course of hot-house forcing and pamper- 
ing, combined with an artificial com- 
parison to the American until his mental 
condition can be described by one homely 
and forceful Southern term—“‘biggity.” 
He has become “biggity,” and the ques- 
tion of the moment in his mind is rapidly 
resolving itself not into: When will the 
United States give the Philippines their 
independence? but into: How long can 
the United States hold the Philippines? 
This is the result of a peculiar combination 
of circumstances which our old friend 
John P. Public probably has never taken 
into consideration. Let us go into the 
matter. 

First of all the Filipino, no matter what 
his tribe, is an Asiatic—a brown-skinned 
man whose basic idea of government is 
force, and who considers any show of 
mercy or gentleness by the governing 
power as an admission of weakness. 


The “Biggity” Filipino: 





Anglo-Saxon ideals are foreign to his 
nature. He does not understand them. 
He has seen the Americano come into his 
country as a conqueror, establish good 
government, run things smoothly and 
then suddenly turn and hand everything 
over to the conquered, deliberately taking 
a back seat and allowing his own people 
to be victimized. He has seen an Amer- 
icano sent to prison for life on trumped- 
up charges of murder and arson until he 
could be rescued only through the ex- 
ercise of the pardoning power of an 
American Governor General. He has seen 
Americano business men annoyed every 
day by the vagaries of Filipino author- 
ities. He has seen his National Bank 
mulcted of approximately twenty-five 
million pesos—$12,500,000 for the benefit 
of its Filipino president, his family and 
friends. He has seen the financial crash 
that resulted cured by the prompt action 
of a paternal Uncle Sam in forking over a 
loan to the provincial government that 
brought its depreciated currency back 
to par. The Filipino has seen all these 
things and numberless others and he has 
drawn a queer conclusion. That this con- 
clusion is erroneous has nothing to do 
with the case. The semi-educated mind 
of the Filipino can arrive at only one 
deduction—that the Americano is not 
able'to protect his own and therefore that 
he—the Filipino who can get away with 
such clever stuff—should get everything 
while the getting is good. 
The Case of Thomas Burns 
The most striking example of mis- 


carriage of Filipino justice to the Amer- 
icano in the last few years, and to which 
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I referred in the previous paragraph, was 
the Burns case. Thomas Burns was an 
American—an ex-soldier, I believe—who 
had settled down in the island of Samar 
and who was making a comfortable living 
in the auto transportation business. His 
success, by the way, had caused some 
jealousy on the part of Filipino com- 
petitors. One night about four years ago, 
Burns in the pursuit of his business had 
the misfortune to take shelter in a house 
in a certain village. During the night 
the house and its garage burned down. 
A Filipino boy who had been sleeping in 
the garage, it was alleged, could not be 
found the next day. The local author- 
ities promptly arrested Burns and charged 
him with murder and arson. He was con- 
victed in the Court of First Instance and 
sentenced to life imprisonment and to a 
heavy fine. The conviction was upheld 
by the Philippine Supreme Court, the 
Filipino justices who were in the majority 
concurring and a minority of American 
justices dissenting. Justice Malcom Long 
of the Supreme Court sent down a dis- 
senting opinion that the case was clearly 
a frame-up and that Burns was innocent. 

Burns went to Bilibid for life. While 
he was there anonymous letters from 
Filipinos were received by the authorities 
asserting that the boy had been sent to 
another island and was still alive. Acting 
Governor General Charles E. Yeater, in 
1921, became interested in the case and 
after reviewing the entire proceedings 
pardoned Burns, declaring his belief, 
with Justice Malcom Long, that the 
evidence was insufficient to justify a con- 
viction. The case was given much pub- 
licity at the time and Governor Yeater 





Filipinos dedicating mausoleum erected in honor of the men who gave their lives while 
fighting for independence against the troops of both Spain and the 
United States. 


No one interfered with the exercises 
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A company of Philippine Scouts. Discrimination in pay and privilege against native 
soldiers is causing much bad blood in the Scout organization 


was criticized for his emphatic opinion 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. A short 
time after Burns was released his afeged 
victim actually turned up. He had left 
the village the night of the fire in the 
usual meandering happy-go-lucky way of 
the Filipino, had gotten work on another 
island and had never heard of his alleged 
death, he asserted, until the pardon of 
his supposed murderer brought publicity. 
A peculiar quirk of the situation was that 
although the Governor General could re- 
lease Recee from prison, the pardoning 
power could not remit the fine which had 
absorbed all of Burns’ capital, and the 
man is today practically penniless. He 
was an uneducated man who had built 
up a good business entirely through his 
own efforts. I believe that he has left 
the islands. 

The “high finance” which caused the 
looting of the Philippine National Bank 
is interesting as an instance of the slight 
regard in the half-baked mind of the 
native for the laws of meum and tuum. A 
little more than two years ago the Shang- 
hai branch of the bank was forced, after 
a spectacular gamble in German marks, 
to close its doors. As a result of the in- 
vestigation Isadoro Lerman, head of the 
foreign department of the bank, was tried, 
convicted and sentenced to eleven years’ 
imprisonment for embezziement and 
falsification of commercial documents and 
to indemnify the bank in the sum of 
$21,000. In the meantime came the 
further allegation that all was not well 
with the main bank—that its funds had 
been loaned out on flimsy security in 
addition to its gambling in foreign ex- 
change. Financial Manila was agog. 
The national bank was on the rocks! 
Down tumbled pesos in rapid deprecia- 
tion! Further investigation followed. 
E. H. Wilson, an American who was 
called in as general manager to straighten 
its affairs out, made the statement that 
the Binalbagan sugar estate owed the 
bank $4,250,000, loaned it by officials 
without the permission or knowledge of 
the board of directors! Followed the 


arrest of “General” Venancio Con- 
cepcion, formerly president of the bank, 
and later that of his son Manuel, and 
Manuel Nieto, junior secretary to Senor 
Quezon, 
Senate. 

“General” Concepcion was tried in the 


president of the Philippine 


Court of First Instance, convicted and 
sentenced on April 20, 1922, to two years’ 
imprisonment and to a fine of $1500, on 
the charge of misusing the bank’s funds. 
On appeal the Supreme Court upheld the 
lower court and a year ago “General” 
Concepcion went to Bilibid to serve his 
sentence, which local gossip in Manila 
asserts was turned into an imprisonment 
“de luxe.” He was later tried on an- 
other charge of further misuse of the 
bank’s funds, but was acquitted, the 
justices standing five to four in his favor. 


Why the Filipino Feels Superior 


Manuel Concepcion, his son, also drew 
a two-year term and was further required 
to indemnify the bank in the sum of 
$23,000. The specific charge against him 
was that while in charge of the Appari 
branch of the bank he had loaned $275,000 
without sufficient security to a corpora- 
tion in which the wife of his father was 
interested. It was in this affair that 
Quezon’s secretary, Manuel Nieto, was 
also implicated, it being charged that he 
had obtained $50,000 of the bank’s funds 
through young Concepcion. With such 
high example to look to, is it any wonder 
that there have been made court records 
in the last two years of a number of other 
embezzlement cases, both in the Insular 
government and outside? And is it any 
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wonder that General Wood is insistent 
that all branches of the Philippine Nat- 
ional Bank be closed and that business 
be carried on with the main office only? 

Do you begin to see the reasons for the 
“biggity” state of the Filipino’s mind? 
He has seen Americans, rulers of the 
country, tried and sentenced in native 
courts on “framed” and perjured evi- 
dence. He has seen American officials 

owerless to stop the frame-up. He has seen 

oyal and efficient Americans removed in 
wholesale lots from official posts to be dis- 
placed by Filipinos. He has seen native 
courts favor Filipinos as against Amer- 
icans in civil actions, according to the 
American business community. And he 
has seen American officials unable to 
inflict adequate punishment on _ the 
crooked Filipino politicans who looted the 
National Bank of millions and brought 
about the ruin of many business houses, 
American and native. No wonder he has 
come to believe he is superior to all 
creation! 

Let us look at another angle of the 
Filipino point of view—that of athletics. 
In the last two years the Filipino athlete 
has cleaned up handily against the 
Americano. The one exception is base- 
ball, of which more anon. The Filipino 
has taken readily to nearly all our sports. 
In the army particularly (in the Philippine 
Scout organizations) has this been fos- 
tered, and also in the universities, so that 
at the present time the Islands boast of 
a large number of athletes. The only 
white competitors in the big field meets 
there have been soldier athletes. And our 
soldier athletes have been completely 
outclassed—snowed under, in fact. 

In the Islands we have only a small 
proportion of our army and the number of 
men available has been steadily decreas- 
ing. But the Filipino does not take into 
consideration that his athletes have been 
matched against a very small minority of 
the Americanos and that as a general 
proposition the pick of one race will size 
up as superior to a scratch team selected 
from a minority of another race. He has 
never seen his field and track men 
matched against American _inter-colle- 
giate stars. All he knows is that he has 
seen the Americano soldier—once pointed 
out to him as the conqueror—completely 
(Continued on page 52) 





Fortunato Catalon, champion Filipino sprinter, beating the field. The success of Filipino. 
athletes against American soldiers has caused an enlargement of the Filipino cranium 
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AN America do justice to its 
Red Indian wards? This ques- 
tion is important or unimpor- 
tant according to the point of 
view one takes. To do wrong to the 
lowly, to inflict torture on the silent, to 
waste beauty, and to make shreds of 















paper out of national pledges—all this 
may seem not important in the bustling 
life of a hundred million Americans. Yet 
such conduct takes all the glory out of 
Americanism, gives power to brutality. 

Last year this question was raised 
sharply through the Bursum bill which 
confirmed ancient wrongs, inflicted new 
wrongs and threatened the doom of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. At 
present the question is raised again, still 
with the Pueblos as the proposed victims. 

Readers know of the Bursum bill and 
its companion Snyder bill, both endorsed 
by the Indian Bureau. They remember 
how the Bursum bill passed the Senate 
and was recalled by the Senate’ following 
an outburst of public indignation. 

They will recall the essential feature of 
these bills. The agricultural, self-sup- 
porting Pueblo Indians are owners of land 
granted them by Spain and confirmed to 
them by the United States, and of addi- 
tional lands which they bought from 
Spanish grantees generations ago. White 
men and Mexicans have encroached on 
these lands while the United States 
Government, guardian of the Indians, 
stood permissively by. The_encroach- 
ments have taken from the Indians of 
many pueblos the bulk of their arable 
land; so much that in a number of cases 
the Pueblos are no longer able to make a 
living from the land, and in two cases 
they have been forced to accept rations for 
the first time in Pueblo history. 


An Attack from the Rear 


The Bursum and Snyder bills had the 
primary aim of wiping out the Indian 
title to these Pueblo lands taken from the 
Pueblos by outsiders. In addition, the 
effect of these bills would have been 

‘ through destroying the hope of recovery of 
their temporarily lost lands, to have 
forced many of the Pueblos to give up 
their struggle, to disperse and thus to let 
all their land pass into white possession. 

The Pueblos sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington in protest. The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs took the lead in 
opposing the destructive bills and in 
advocating legislation which would have 
insured the Pueblos’ future while fully 
caring for all legitimate squatters’ interests 
as well. The Pueblos and the Indian 
Welfare Committee of the Women’s 
Federation retained a New Mexico lawyer, 
Francis C. Wilson, who appeared for 
them before the Committees of Congress. 

I have told in Sunset (May, 1923) the 
story of the Congressional hearings. 
did not tell the astonishing denouement of 
this effort at Washington, because at the 
time of that writing I hoped that those 
who had created a situation that nearly 
proved fatal to the Pueblos and to Ameri- 
can honor, would themselves take the 

lead in undoing what they had wrought. 


By John Collier 


Author of: .Our Indian Policy, ete. 


They have not taken the lead, so here I 
tell the balance of the story. 

The Bursum and Snyder bills were 
dead. It was clear that new legislation 
of a constructive sort could hardly 
be effected in the last two weeks of a 
burdened Congress. It was certain that 
no legislation opposed by the Pueblos and 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
would be passed at the eleventh hour before 
adjournment. Therefore the writer, who 
had remained at Washington throughout 
the session, and Mrs. H. A. Atwood, who 
represented the General Federation of 

omen’s Clubs, left Washington. The 
delegation of seventeen Pueblo Indians 
likewise had departed, feeling secure. 
The attorney of the Pueblos, Francis C. 
Wilson, who likewise was the attorney of 
the Women’s Federation Indian Commit- 
tee, remained at Washington. 

Now came the unexpected. On Feb- 
ruary 27th—five days before Congress 
adjourned—the sub-committee of the 
Senate Public Lands Committee reported 
a billto the Senate. It has become known 
as the Lenroot bill. The name of Senator 
Jones of New Mexico likewise is asso- 
ciated with it through the Senate dis- 
cussion. Senators Lenroot and Jones 
are men of superior ability and of unques- 
tioned and unquestionable probity. 

I quote from the Congressional Record, 
February 28th. 


Mr. Lenroot. “There is no objection to the 
bill as reported.” 

Mr. Jones. “TI think all parties who have 
taken an interest in the subject are agreed 
upon the bill which the committee has now 
presented.” 

Mr. Smoot. ‘The Indians themselves have 
agreed to the provisions of the bill, as I under- 
stand.” 

Mr. Lenroot. “That is, their attorney has.” 

Mr. Smoot. “Yes, their attorney has.” 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through Mrs. Atwood or otherwise, 
had never agreed to this bill. Mrs. 
Atwood had never seen the bill; she had 
never been apprised of its contents. I, as 
research agent for the Indian Committee 
of the Federation, had never seen the 
bill or been apprised of its contents. 
Further, the Pueblos had never seen the 
bill, or any description of the bill, nor had 
they been consulted about it by their 
attorney. Nor had either the Women’s 
Federation or the Pueblos, in writing or 
by word of mouth, given their attorney 
the discretion to reverse their contentions 
and stamp their endorsement on a bill 
which in its central features and its effect 
was the equivalent of the Bursum bill. 

But acting on the information quoted 
above, the Senate instantly passed the 
bill. Meantime the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House had hurried to report 
favorably a bill identical in wording with 
that of the so-called Lenroot Bill. Unani- 
mous consent was asked for a vote. Con- 
gressman Leatherwood of Utah refused to 
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give this consent, so the bill was not 
voted on. A vote would undoubtedly 
have passed it, because the House 
labored under misinformation identical 
with that of the Senate; and the 
Pueblos’ ruin would have been insured. 

The importance of this so-called Len- 
root bill is not merely historical. For like 
the Bursum bill, it contains the essentials 
of the anti-Pueblo legislative program, 
and it or its equivalent will be pressed 
with skill in the Congress about to begin. 

The primary aim of the Bursum and 
Snyder bills was to wipe out the Indian 
title to those Pueblo lands—and waters— 
which have been taken from the Pueblos 
by white men. The method in both these 
bills was to enact a statute of limitations. 
It operated against the Government and 
its wards, against whom heretofore no 
Statute of limitations has held; and it 
operated not forward, but backward into 
the past, as an ex post facto statute. 

A statute of limitations—all states have 
them—says: “If forward from a present 
date, you neglect to defend what you 
own and allow another person to occupy 
and use and claim it, then after ten or 
twenty or thirty years,-as the case may 
be, you will have sacrificed your claim to 
the property. You are presumed to be a 
competent person, of age, and to possess 
the legal right to evict the trespasser. 
Use this right in time or you lose.” 


Reviving the Bursum Bill 


But the Bursum and Snyder proposals 
were of a different order. They said to 
the Indian, who is a ward of the Govern- 
ment and not competent legally to defend 
his own rights: “You, Pueblo Indian, who 
are not legally competent, haye had your 
lands taken from you in past years. You 
still claim a title in those lands; the United 
States Court is now deliterating on cases 
to determine whether your title is good. 
We hereby declare that if any man can 
establish adverse possession of your land 
for ten years (the Bursum bill) or for thirty- 
three years (the Snyder bill), in the 
past, not in the future, then he can keep 
that land; your title is legislatively wiped 
out by an ex post facto law even while the 
courts are deliberating on the subject.” 

The two bills in question proposed to 
compensate the Indians, though the 
compensation was largely impracticable 
and even fictitious. reten a debt of 
honor was at least formally recognized. 

Now we come to the so-called Lenroot 
bill, “to which even the Indians were 
agreed; that is, their attorney was.” 
There is nothing to say except to repeat 
the above description of the ee and 
Snyder tills. Sections 4 and 5 of the 
so-called Lenroot bill established a limi- 
tation period, operated backward into 
the past, against these Indian wards, 
twenty years “with color of title,” thirty 
_— “without color of title.” And the 

enroot bill, so-called, contained not a 
word about compensation to the Indians. 

Fortunately Representative Leather- 
wood’s objection prevented its passage dur- 


ing the hurried closing hours of Congress. *-~ - 


(Continued on page 101) 








Sunset on Lake Pend d Oreille, Idaho 


Northern Idaho and northwestern Montzna coniain a series of mountain lakes the beauty 


of which is becoming known to the thousands of motorists who traverse this region of 
pines, peaks and glaciers during the summer months. Lake Pend d‘Oreille will be one of the 
important sources of water for the stupendous Columbia Basin project whose promoters hope 
to bring a million and a half acres of land under irrigation at a cost of $150,000,000. One of 
the northern transcontinental highways follows the shore of Lake Pend d‘Orzille for miles 
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We bumped over jarring ruts to our place. There was not a tree in sight. There was no water. The crude little 


wooden shack looked about as lonesome and sorrowful as I felt 


On a Grazing Homestead 


A Generous Government Rewards the Veteran With 
640 Acres of Unwatered Land 


E started for our home- B 
stead in June and | y 
must admit left 
reluctantly. City bred, 
I was not over eager to assume the 
drudgeries of a woman’s life on a farm. 
My nice new husband, however, was keen 
enough for two. And every one urged 
it on us regardless of the fact Rod knew 
nothing of ranching. When 
Rod learned that, as an ex- 


the Homesteader's Wite 


Seven miles beyond Laramie we left 
the main road. For a mile we bumped 
over jarring ruts to our place. There 
was not a tree in sight. There was no 


water. Everything was barren, dry, 


in which I was to keep house 
my foolish dreams died. ae 
was left for me to do but grin 
and be a sport. 

Nor did the prospect brighten in the 
coming weeks. The heat was intense and 
there was no place to go for shade. Flies, 
hundreds of them, drove me wild. At 
night the mice—one wondered how they 
lived without water or crops 
—scampered about the room 





service man, the Government 
would give him 640 acres in 
only seven months, I felt 
differently. Even if the ven- 
ture was a failure, we would 
have seven months in the 
open spaces, seven months in 
which to feel the romance 
and freedom of the West as I 
had dreamed of it in my 
New York childhood. Lack 
of conveniences could be en- 
dured that long and a crudely 
built cabin could temporarily 
be made a cosy nest. 

Rod and a friend went into 
Vyoming from our Denver 
home and filed on some land, 
then came back and bought 
implements, a wagon and 
horses. They started out 
cheerfully with the outfit, 
carrying the little household 





crops on it. 


OUR Uncle Sam will give you free, gratis, 
for nothing, an entire square mile of land. 
All you have to do is to live on the land for a 
few years, fence a part of it, run stock or raise 
And when you have received 
your patent, you can sell the 640 acres to the 
local cattle baron—for mebbe two dollars an 
acre. He’ll tear down your fences and de- 
molish your shack. All he wants is the grazing 
right. All you get—well, read the article by 
the Homesteader’s Wife. Here is hoping that 
the grazing-homestead snare be abolished 
speedily in favor of a national system of leas- 
ing the grazing privileges of public land fit for 
nothing except stock raising.—The Editors. 


until I couldn’t sleep for fear 
they were going to jump on 
the bed. To get water, we 
had to go three miles over 
rough, hilly roads to a spring, 
kept by law for common use. 
A few days after I arrived I 
made my first trip, riding 
Buck while Rod drove the 
team. I helped fill the two 
barrels as Rod handed up 
the buckets full of clear cold 
water. The weather was nice 
when we started, but before 
we had the barrels filled a 
heavy storm was upon us 
and we were soaked through. 
The sun was out again before 
we reached the shack so we 
suffered no ill effects from 
our unexpected drenching. 
And we soon grew used to 


such baths. Baths of the 








furniture we must have. I 

was to wait until they had 

built a shack. It was some time, how- 
ever, before they managed to get the 
team up there—and then only after some 
passing cowboys had given them a lesson 
in handling horses. Finally Rod came 
back in the Ford for me. 


dusty. The crude little wooden shack 
looked about as lonesome and sorrowful 
as I felt. 

There, with my three hats perched on 
my lap, I surveyed my domain. Even 
before I stepped into that small hot room 





old variety were among my 
dreams of heaven. 

Soon Rod decided to level some of the 
ground. Since he could not manage both 
team and the scraper I held the team for 
him. But the lines slipped away from 
me, the scraper overturned and hit Rod 
on the hand, breaking some of the bones. 











This time I was armed and prepared for 
those mice. I brought a kitten with me 


That meant he must be driven to town, 
seven miles, and since I was such a novice 
behind the wheel I bumped him sadly. 
He drove with one hand in the very bad 
places. We reached Laramie finally and 
the doctor attended to the hand which 
Rod had to carry in a sling for a time. 
When we discussed my misgivings 
about homesteading it had been agreed 
that, if I did not like it, we would stay 
only the seven months. There was no 
question now that we would leave after 
seven months, but could we survive until 
then? Our hoard of savings was slipping 
away fast for the improvements required 
by law were expensive. The cost of 
barbed wire alone almost broke us. It 
was a question whether even with Rod’s 
compensation we could carry on. In 
town he had at least been drawing a 
regular salary and I had been well paid in 
the stenographic position I had given up. 


A Prayer for Courage 


Herman came over and helped build 
the fences. Without Herman we tender- 
feet could not have existed. He was a 
native, long-whiskered and weather beat- 
en. He was the one who helped Rod 
build the shack, find the corner stones and 
later put up the wire fencing. Driving 
poles in that stony ground and keeping 
that wire straight was not the simple 
task it appeared. Luckily only a part 
of the land had to be fenced in, enough to 
keep the horses from straying. 

We had four work horses and two 
saddle ponies. Rod bought his saddle 
pony from Herman and, deciding to 
break her himself, gave us a foretaste 
of the sports at the Cheyenne Frontier 
Days celebration. He limped for days 
after the bucking contest. 

One thing I could enjoy—the sunsets. 
Every evening at about seven I would go 
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up on the little hilltop and watch the sun 
in all its glory tint the clouds and faraway 
mountains with wonderful colors of blue, 
pink, and lavender. Each time the sky 
was a little different in the blending of 
color. During that half hour I forgot 
the awful reality of heat, flies and our 
coarse meals served on tin plates. There 
I prayed, but not in words—just deep 
drawn breaths of fragrant air—for courage 
to bear it. God felt nearer and things 
not quite so bad in that half hour I had 
each evening. 

The Fourth of July passed almost un- 
realized. All! I remember about it is that 
we didn’t go for water. Twice a week we 
had to make the trip to fill the barrels. On 
the Fourth our water ran low and all day I 
was hot and feverish, longing for a cool 
drink. I would gladly have exchanged 
the diamond on my third finger for a 
piece of the ice to slide over my parched 
tongue. Rod had to go to town so he 
put a barrel in the flivver to tide us over 
till the next day. Coming back Rod got 
a final spurt of speed out of Lizzie—and 
over went the barrel. Not a drop of 
water was left. It was hard to face the 
horses’ reproachful eyes and the poor 
cow mooed most of the night. We 
started off at earliest dawn for water. 

We had changed our watering place to 
the sheep camp. It was nearer than the 
spring, but we had to go over a hill of 
sand which nearly killed the horses. I 
used to sit back on a sand bank while 
Rod urged and coaxed the poor animals 
up that terrible slope. No wonder we 
could not think of tilling the soil even if 
it hadn’t been all sand and rock. A 
garden must have water. And even the 
stock ranch which was Rod’s ambition 
required water. 

Sheep contrive to find a living any- 
where. As we pulled over the hot sand, 
we could see them in the distance and 
hear their nerve-racking bleat. Most of 
the sheep herders were Mexicans or half 
breeds and even they get lonesome 
occasionally. 

One Sunday late in July I decided it 
was time I stopped moping and we get 
some of the pleasures we had planned. 
We put up our lunch and went on an all- 
day horseback ride. The day was fine 
and we even found the scenery inspiring. 
We ate our lunch by the roadside and 
watched the stream of city cars go by. 
But pleasant days must end as well as 
dreary ones and I was tired as we walked 
our horses slowly over the last hilltop and 
looked down again on our lonesome little 


shack. 
Strenuous times were ahead. It had 
been such a hot dry summer that the 


people had been praying for rain. Then 
we got it—a cloudburst. It started late 
in the afternoon after a spell of intense 
heat. Hail stones came down as big as 
marbles. It didn’t take long to tear 
holes in our tar paper roofing, and in no 
time the shack was flooded. I had no 
time to admire the beautiful river rushing 
by not two feet from our humble abode. 
I was busy with pans and buckets in a 
vain attempt to keep water from the bed 
and stove. In less than an hour it was 
all over and by morning the river had 
almost disappeared—also the dam Rod 
had worked so faithfully on, waiting for 
the needed rain that was sure to come 
some day. I could hardly get the oil 
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stove started to cook supper, and the 
bed clothes were damp. Yet we never 
caught cold though we were often soaked. 

he next business was getting logs to 
build a cabin. The shack was poor 
enough in summer, but it was impossible 
for winter. We had to go about a mile 
for logs. I sat under the trees and 
knitted while Rod worked. He needed 
about forty trees. When he had ten 
down we took the team the next day and 
loaded them on the wagon. But it was a 
long pull up hill and it was soon evident 
two horses could not make it. We went 
all the way back and got the other two, 
but even the four couldn’t make the 
grade. The next day Rod went back and 
pulled the logs one by one chained to two 
horses. At the top he had to reload them 
all on to the wagon. It was killing work 
for Rod before he got all forty in, but 
by-and-by the job was done. 


Winter Hardships 


Late in September I went to Denver 
for a visit, returning with my sister in 
the middle of October. Rod met us at 
Laramie. This time I was armed and 
prepared for those mice. I had a kitten 
with me. We bumped along home as 
fast as we could for we had to be ther: 
before dark. The roads were too bad to 
tackle at night. 

The log cabin was not finished and 2 
cold reception awaited my sister, fo: 
there was no place for a stove in th 
shack. We walked over to Herman’: 
the next morning and stayed there al! 
day for warmth while Rod took the team: 
to get lumber to finish our cabin. At 
dusk Herman walked over with us, bu: 
Rod was not back. We were worried. 
We shivered with cold. Herman built 
a big fire outside and we stood round it 
until Rod came. Then they fixed the 
stove in the shack. The next morning 
early they got busy and worked all week 
to finish the log cabin. Luckily the 
weather turned nice again. My sister, 


however, could not stand the cold nights, 

even though she went to bed with a 

bathrobe and woolen socks and a hat. 
(Continued on page 60) 





The stove was too small to heat even our 
tiny cabin, and the mud chinking between 
the logs had shrunk, causing many cracks 
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He found Shuan Hing 
seated on the doorstep 
smoking a long- 


stemmed pipe 


T was before the days of Mah Jongg 

and the red book of rules; before 

chicken chow-mein and chop suey 

had become hundred per cent Ameri- 
can dishes; before the pompadour and the 
lay-back had entirely displaced the 
queue; when the feet of women were as 
small and as purely ornamental as a jade 
medallion. It was before the fire and the 
earthquake that preceded it—when San 
Francisco’s Chinatown was something 
more than a bazaar for postal-card tour- 
ists; when the purchase or sale of a wife 
or sweetheart more or less was the affair 
of nobody but the buyer and seller; when 
life was less regulated and much more 
regular. 

A mild summer evening found Sam 
Duck picking his way between the shallow 
baskets of white feathers drying on the 
sidewalk before the poultry market as he 
started for the shop of his friend Shuan 
Hing for his daily smoke and gossip about 
the doings of the neighborhood. At the 
corner he paused to glance at the legal 
notices of flaming orange posted on the 
blank wall of a store building, but found 
nothing of interest to him and moved on, 
his soft-soled slippers shuffling silently 
along the pavement. 

He found Shuan Hing seated on the 
doorstep smoking a pipe with a long bam- 
boo stem, and having shaken hands with 
himself sat down beside him and com- 
mented approvingly on the state of the 
weather. Shuan Hing agreed with him 
that the evening was beyond reproach and 
added that it reminded him of the sum- 
mer evenings of years before at Ng Poo 








The Fish of 


on the banks of the Huang Tse. Sam 
Duck broke a match from the small block 
he had drawn from the folds of his jacket 
and struck it on the stone step, but before 
applying it to the bowl of his long- 
stemmed pipe he raised it above his head 
to allow the sulphur to burn off. As he 
sat holding the match in the shelter of his 
hand he heard a clucking sound close’ at 
hand and turned to look at the goldfish 
globe standing on a teakwood table just 
inside the door, from which the sound had 
come. 

‘And how are the golden ones?” he asked. 

“‘The two are as golden as ever,” replied 
Shuan Hing. “But the one that was 
changing color has changed completely— 
and even today has his prediction come 
true,” and he tapped with the long curved 
nail of his index finger a letter he held in 
his hand. “With my father it was always 
the same. A change in the color of a fish 
would always foretell a change in fortune. 
It was the same with his father and his 
father’s father, and how many generations 
further back I do not know. Perhaps it 
has been the same for all time. How can 
I tell?” 

For a time Sam Duck was silent; but 
when he was convinced that Shuan Hing 
was not going to tell more without en- 
couragement he ventured to express the 
hope that his friend had received no news 
of an unpleasant nature. 

Again Shuan Hing tapped the letter 
with the long curved nail of his index 
finger. ‘I must go back to Ng Poo,” he 
said. “Certain matters there require my 
attention.” 





All Wisdom 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: Pooh! Pooh! ete. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“But you will return again—?” 

“Tf the gods are willing.” 

“But the shop—what will become of the 
shop. . . and the fish?” 

“Will not my friend Sam Duck take 
charge of them both? Why have a friend 
if one may not call on him in time of 
need?” 

“Why, indeed?” said Sam Duck slowly. 
“Why, indeed?” ? 

“Then it is understood?’ asked Shuan 
Hing. 

“It shall be as you wish,” replied Sam 
Duck, but he was thoughtful. After a 
little he added slowly, ““You need have no 
fear for the shop; water drops from the 
eaves into the same old holes. It is the 
fish that I am concerned about. What if 
some accident should befall them?” 

“Sam Duck is a man of caution,” was 
the reassuring answer. “And with men 
of caution accidents are rare.” 

“But you forget that where I go my son 
must go also—and the young are not 
much given to caution. Fong is a good 
son and obedient—but where youth is, 
the unexpected is bound to occur.” 

“So be it,” said Shuan Hing. ‘We are 
in the hands of the gods.” He arose and 
went inside to appear a moment later with 
a huge wooden shutter in his hands. He 
hung the shutter over one of the windows 
and turned to Sam Duck. “Then it is 
understood?” he asked, brushing one 
hand against the other to remove the dust. 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

A little boy in native Chinese costume 
pulling a paper butterfly behind him at 
the end of a six-foot string came running 
up the narrow street, his straight black 
hair flopping at every step. 

“Fong!” called Sam Duck. 

The lad stopped. The paper butterfly 
sank slowly to earth. 

“Come here, my son, and do not forget 
your manners.” 

Fong drew his plaything into his hands 
and slowly approached. Before Shuan 
Hing he stopped and shook hands with 
himself. ‘My respects, sire,” he said in 
a small voice. 

Sam Duck turned to Shuan Hing. 
“Perhaps if you would tell him about the 
fish—” he suggested. 

Shuan Hing led Fong inside and 
stopped beside the glass bowl in which 
three small fish swam endlessly round, 
two of flashing gold, the other of a dull 
greenish-black color. 

“Pretty fishes!” exclaimed the lad. 
“Are they little baby fishes?” he asked, 
the recollection of the rows of yard-long 
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monsters lying on the counters of the fish- 
markets coming back to him. 


golden ones swimming endlessly about in 
their little round world. 


“No, = son,” replied Shuan Hing ° It was plain to see that the cat was in- 
gently. “These fish are old—they were terested. Her body became tense. Her 
old when your grandfather and your long tail waved to and fro. Her eyes 


grandfather's grandfather were born. 
They are older than ary man, and they 
are wiser; for they can foretell the future. 
They are the fortune fish of my family. 
And now for a time they are to be the for- 
tune fish of your family as well. I am 
about to start on a long journey, and 
while I am gone your father ts to keep the 
shop and the fish for me, and your home 
will be here. You may look at the fish to 
your heart’s content, and naught but good 
luck will attend you; however, should you 
so much as touch them, or the vessel in 
which they are kept, dire misfortune will 
quickly descend upon you. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Fong raised his shining black eyes to 
the eyes of the shopkeeper. “I look,” he 
said; “but I not touch."” He gave a last 
glance at the tiny golden things flashing 
idly round in their home of glass. “Pretty 
fishes,” he said caressingly and started for 
the door. 

But Shuan Hing was before him, leap- 
ing and making passes with his hands and 
uttering hissing sounds at a cat that had 

aused before the doorway. 

The cat quickly disappeared. 
But Fong looked longingly 
after it. Fong was fond of 
cats. 


oo days had passed. 
Shuan Hing was well on 
his way to Ng Poo. Fong 
was playing in front of the 
shop, running up and down 
with the paper butterfly 
fluttering along behind, when 
he saw a cat coming out of a 
hole between two buildings. 
He stopped in his tracks. 
The butterfly was forgotten. 
Fong instantly recognized 
the cat as the one that had 
received such scant courtesy 
at the hands of Shuan Hing 
when it had stopped to look 
in at the door a few evenings 
before, and was seized with 
a desire to make amends. 
He held out his hands to the 
animal and purred softly 
what sounded like, “Hol-ya 
—hol-ya—hol-ya—”’ 

The cat crouched, ready to 
retreat at the first hostile act 
on the part of the lad; for, 
living on her own, she had 
become a good judge of 
human nature. But Fong 
showed none but the most 
friendly intentions, and was 
in time permitted to stroke 
the soft fur on her neck. 
Fong had a — with cats. No cat could 
long escape his blandishments, and soon he 
had her in his arms and was sitting on the 
step telling her how sorry he was about the 
misunderstanding with his father’s friend. 
He explained that they had been in to 
look at some little fishes, the little fishes 
that were older than any man and could 
foretell what was coming to pass, the little 
fishes that could be looked at but must 
never be touched. He turned round so 
that the cat might see for herself the 


With the aid of Wong 
Way and Jim he 
emptied the fortune 
fish into the tank 


glistened. And Fong, anxious to remove 
entirely the affront of the previous occa- 
sion, conceived the idea of giving the cat 
an opportunity to look at the golden ones 
at closer range. It was all right to look so 
long as one did not touch—and Sam Duck 
was busy with a customer in the back of 
the shop. Fong carried the cat inside and 
stood for a moment looking into the globe. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. The 
cat leaped from his arms to the teakwood 
table, and with a single stroke of her paw 
snatched from the water the fish that was 
not golden and darted out of the door with 
itin her mouth. For an instant Fong was 
too startled, too outraged to move. Then 
he darted after her. His one thought was 
to get the fish away from her and bring it 
back. It will be seen that this would 
hardly have been practical had he been 
able to overtake her, which he was not. 
He chased her for half a block and then 
lost her in an alley of broken basement 
windows and dark passages. But even 


then Fong did not stop running. He 
realized that the fish was lost and that 





running would not bring it back again— 
and still he ran. Now, however, he was 
running away—away from the disaster 
he had wrought. 

He ran until he was exhausted, and 
then, having come to a place where there 
were many boats in the water and not a 
few drawn up on the land, and the smell 
of fish was strong in the air, he threw him- 
self down on the ground behind one of the 
beached boats and gave himself up to 
despair. 
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His sobbing was heard by a kind 
hearted Italian fisherman who was at 
work nearby, and who, when he had 
heard the story of the fish laughed heart- 
ily. He told Fong that one fish was as 
good as another so long as nobody knew 
the difference, and gave him his choice of 
all the minnows in a bucket of bait that 
had just been brought in. And when 
Fong had selected the one that looked the 
most like the late lamented fish that had 
been carried off by the cat, the kind 
hearted fisherman gave him an old can to 
carry it home in and advised him to slip 
it into the globe when his father was not 
looking. 

Carrying the can with the utmost 
caution so as not to spill the contents, 
Fong went hopefully back to the shop. 
His father was still busy in the back of 
the shop with the same customer; for with 
the Chinese a bargain is a bargain and is 
not to be lightly entered into. With his 
eye on his father and his hands behind him 

ong went slowly into the shop and came 
to a standstill beside the glass bowl in 
which the two golden ones were still 
swimming lazily round. And there he 
stood. He could not bring himself to the 
point of putting the new fish in with the 
old although his father’s back was turned. 
The truth was that he was 
afraid his father would hear 
the splash. But soon the 
clatter of a vehicle passing 
in the street came to his 
assistance, and with a furtive 
movement he poured the 
contents of the can into the 
larger vessel, and_ slipped 
quietly out of the door. A 
moment later an empty can 
clanked unmusically on the 
pavement, and Fong resumed 
his play with the paper 
butterfly. 

Evening had come by the 
time Sam Duck, with many 
goodnights and good wishes, 
had bowed his smiling and 
well satisfied customer out of 
the door. As the customer 
went down the street Sam 
Duck glanced at the sky, and 
after that at his watch; then 
he put up the shutters and 
called Fong. A feeling of 
uneasiness came over the lad 
at the sound of his father’s 
voice; but it left him at once 
when he was merely bidden 
to come to the evening meal. 
And with a light heart and 
firm conviction that one fish 
was as good as another he 
climbed the stairs to the 
living quarters above the 
shop and had soon forgotten 
that there was such a thing 
as a fish in the entire world. 
WHEN Sam Duck opened the shop on 

the following morning the first thing 
to catch his eye was a pool of water on the 
floor beneath the fish globe. He noted at 
once that the level of the water in the 
bowl was somewhat lower than it had 
been the day before. His immediate 
deduction was that in some strange 
manner the glass vessel had sprung a leak 
during the night. But a painstaking ex- 
amination disclosed no cracks or defects 
through which the water might have 
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escaped. For a time Sam Duck was com- 
pletely baffled and mystified. He did not 
know what to make of the strange occur- 
rence. Then suddenly it came to him 
that it might be a sign from the fish. 
The more he thought about this the 
more probable it seemed to him. Shuan 
Hing, he knew, ordered his life according 
to the prognostications of these fish, but 
so far as Sam Duck could recall the mes- 


‘sages had always been conveyed by a 


change of conduct or color on the part of 
the fish. Shuan Hing had never told him 
of their power to take the water out of the 
bowl and put it on the floor. He won- 
dered if they were trying to warn him of 
the imminence of some catastrophe—a 
tidal wave, or perhaps a flood. He must 
watch them closely to catch any further 
sign that might be given. 

He drew up a stool, and having seated 
himself beside the bowl began his vigil. 
[he two golden ones seemed to him to 
have undergone no change, but the other 
fish looked larger. On a little further ex- 
amination he concluded that it had also 
changed in shape; it looked blunter at the 
nose, and possibly somewhat thicker— 
and he was not sure that it had not turned 
a shade darker overnight. As he sat con- 
templating these changes and trying to 
think of some reasonable interpretation 
of them a strange thing happened. The 
dark colored fish rose to the surface and 
discharged through tiny openings in its 


The Fish of All Wisdom: 





The kind-hearted Italian laughed when he had heard the story. He told Fong that one fish was as good as another 


so long as nobody knew the difference 


head that he had not previously observed 
two slender streams of water which rose 
some inches into the air and fell partly 
into the bowl itself and partly on the floor. 

Sam Duck was astonished; and in a way 
he was relieved. At least he understood 
how the water had been moved from the 
bowl to the floor, and he at once dismissed 
any idea of a tidal wave or a flood. But 
the striking of these two disasters from 
the list of possibilities left him more in the 
dark than ever. What could the fish be 
trying to tell him? He thought of Shuan 
Hing and how easily he could have read 
the signs had he been there. But Shuan 
Hing was not there; he was far out on the 
sea, and many days would pass before he 
would reach Ng Poo, the only place where 
Sam Duck was sure that a letter would 
find him. And under the most favorable 
circumstances, Sam Duck reflected, he 
could not expect an answer to a letter in 
less than sixty days. The idea of sending 
a cablegram he discarded for two reasons: 
first, the lack of the strict privacy of a 
letter—he wanted no telegraph operators 
on either side of the Pacific to know the 
contents of his message; and next, because 
so far as he knew there was no telegraph 
office at Ng Poo. 

Meanwhile, he realized that he could 
not leave the fish where they were for the 
prying eyes of customers and passersby to 
observe. He therefore moved the bowl 
into the rear room and placed it on a bam- 
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boo stand which he set in the middle of a 
washtub so as to catch the spray that was 
being industriously squirted into the air. 
Having done this, Sam Duck went about 
his business, but never for a moment did 
he relax in his effort to arrive at the cor- 
rect reading of the omen. He spent hours 
every day sitting and watching the fish in 
the hope of catching some sign that he 
could understand. But he sat and 
watched in vain. And one day it came to 
him that if he had written to Shuan Hing 
when he had first thought of it he could 
now be looking for an answer. The regret- 
table part of it was, however, that he had 
not written to Shuan Hing. 


AYS and days passed without the 

shedding of any additional light on the 
peculiar darkness of Sam Duck. Then at 
one and the same time two distinct revela- 
tions came to him. One was in the form 
of a letter from Shuan Hing dwelling at 
some length on the discovery of oil at Ng 
Poo. The other was a hand-bill thrown 
in at the door. But some little time passed 
before Sam Duck realized that he had 
been the recipient of anything even bor- 
dering on a revelation. 

He had, to be sure, read the letter from 
Shuan Hing with the greatest interest. It 
had awakened within him recollections of 
the days of his boyhood on the banks of 
the Huang Tse. Indeed, he had read it -- 


two or three times before he so much as 
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picked up the hand-bill which lay on the 
floor where it had fallen when thrust in- 
side the door by a careless boy. And when 
at last he had picked up the hand-bill it 
had been with the idea of using it as-a 
wrapping-paper for some small package 
that he might sell during the day. One 
glance at it, however, was enough to tell 
him that his problem was on the way to a 
solution. For while it was printed in 
English, a language of which Sam Duck 
had ‘no understanding beyond a few 
spoken words of doubtful orthographical 
existence, it contained 
a picture that caused 
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shirt as he commented on the weather and 
the state of business. And when he left 
the establishment of his friend Wong 
Way, the laundryman, he went straight 
to the Canton Bank of San Francisco and 
drew out all his savings, after which he 
found his way to the address that Jim had 
read from the hand-bill—and invested 
every dollar in oil stock. 

Half an hour afterwards he was back 
in the shop smoking his long stemmed 
pipe and feeling in his inmost soul a con- 
tentment that had long been absent. 
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throughout the day that when night came 
he felt no inclination to sit on the door- 
step and smoke his long stemmed pipe, 
lest some prospective customer should see 
him there and think the time propitious 
to begin the haggling over a bale of mat- 
ting or a sack or two of lichee nuts. 
More days passed than Sam Duck had 
any realization of before he gave the 
magic fish more than a passing thought. 
He did not notice how tremendously their 
consumption of food had increased, for he 
had given Fong the position of victual ler 
to them, and Fong 
had not told him. 





And seeing them 





no slight palpitation 
behind the calm ex- 
terior he habitually 
wore. 

It was not a beau- 
tiful picture. Indeed, 
the picture made no 
pretension to beauty. 
It confined _ itself 
strictly to the practi- 
cal. There was not 
a line of grace or 
ornamentation in it. 
It was the likeness of 
a tall structure com- 
posed of four uprights 
tapering | slightly 
toward the top, and 
braced at regular in- 
tervals with substan- 
tial cross-bars. The 
structure itself, how- 
ever, had made little 
impression on Sam 
Duck. What had at- 
tracted his attention 
was the plume that 
arose out of the top of 
it; for it was the exact 
shape of the little jets 
of water sent up by 
the fortune - telling 
fish! 

Sam Duck folded 
up the bill and tucked 
it inside his shirt. He 
hung the closed sign 
on the door and 
turned the key in the 
lock. Then he re- 
paired to the estab- 
lishment of his friend 
Wong Way, the laun- 
dryman. Wong Way 
himself could not read 
English, but he had a 
boy in his employ 








The Ones the Roundup Missed 


By Ted Olson 


Over the naked ridge the wind sweeps down, 
Knife-keen and cruel, bitter and cold as steel; 

Whimpering over slopes blown stark and brown, 
Whining where drifts are crisp beneath the heel. 


Hunched where a cut-bank breaks the wind, they stand— 
A shivering cow, a lean and shaggy calf; 
Mute victims, lonely in a lonely land, 
Mocked by the storm-god’s elemental laugh. 


Short weeks ago, they and their kindred knew 
Only the lazy splendor of the plains; 

Bountiful levels, where the bunch-grass grew; 
The crisp, fresh vigor of the summer rains. 


Short weeks ago—and now the snow that stings, 
The bite of frost, the hungry winds that moan, 

Famine and thirst, the fear of primal things, 
The crushing terror of the bleak unknown. 


Mute, uncomplaining now they stand resigned 
To what grim end the land may hold in store: 
The blizzard’s wrath that comes to break and blind; 
The drifts that pull them down, to rise no more. 


Some distant day they yet may feel— who knows ?— 
The chinook wind, the lingering spring come back. 

Some day —yet hark! across the homeless snows 
The ravening outcry of the waiting pack! 


every day Fong had 
not noticed how rap- 
idly the dark-colored 
fish was outgrowing 
the others. Then 
something happened 
which caused Sam 
Duck to look well and 
carefully at them; he 
was again in need of 
advice. The oil com- 
pany had struck a 
gusher. 

Clearly this was a 
matter that required 
attention of some 
sort, but just what he 
was going to do about 
it Sam Duck had not 
the slightest idea. 
He was not unduly 
alarmed, however: 
He felt sure that th: 
fish would make every 
possible effort to show. 
him the way. Th« 
only difficulty tha: 
he anticipated was in 
his ability to read 
the signs, and he did 
not doubt that his 
patience and _perse- 


verance would in 
time be equal to the 
task. 


He went into the 
rear room and threw 
open the shutters to 
let in some daylight. 
As he turned toward 
the globe in which 
the fish were kept the 
sight of a commo- 
tion caught his eye. 
Flashes of gold were 
darting about in the 











who had been to 


water very much as 





school and could both 

read and write it. 

This boy, Jim, took one look at the hand- 
bill and burst out laughing. 

“This is nothing!” he cried in Chinese. 
“Nothing but a bill of hand about an oil 
well. Last chance to buy stock before the 
price is raised. Shoot their first well next 
week, All indications point to a gusher—” 

“An oil well—?” Sam Duck instantly 
thought of the mention of oil wells in 
Shuan Hing’s letter and put two and two 
together. After a little he asked impass- 
ively what firm was handling the matter. 

Jim read off the name and address, and 
went back to his task of tying the laundry 
marks on pieces of soiled clothing with bits 
of white cord. Sam Duck folded up the 
hand-bill and tucked it into a fold of his 


USINESS had begun to pick up. Nor 

was this improvement a mere spurt; 
it was something much more substantial. 
Had Sam Duck been even casually 
acquainted with Wall Street he would, no 
doubt, have recognized it as a steadily i in- 
creasing volume of sales resulting from the 
new rediscount rate adopted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks together with the fav- 
orable attitude of the administration 
toward the proposed legislation to relieve 
the rail situation, or something of similar 
import. But Sam Duck had never heard 
of Wall Street, and so remained in blissful 
ignorance of the underlying cause of his 
sudden prosperity. All that he knew was 
that he was so busy waiting on customers 


flashes of lightning 
dart out of a thunder 
cloud. And not many moments elapsed 
before Sam Duck had come to the con- 
clusion that the dark colored fish was pur- 
suing its golden brothers with the evident 
intention of doing them bodily harm. In- 
deed, it looked to Sam Duck as if the one 
were bent on nothing less than making a 
meal of the others. 

Sam Duck was one who was good in 
emergencies. He was a quick thinker and 
could move with incredible swiftness when 
swiftness was required. In the twinkling 
of an eye he had the fish globe in his hands 
and had begun to pour the contents into 
the partly filled tub of water on the floor. 
His idea was to give the two golden ones 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Justice in Early Nevada 


REMEMBER my father telling 

me,” says H. B. Irving, son of the 

great Sir Henry, in the introduction 

to “A Book of Remarkable Crimi- 
nals,” “that sitting up late one night 
ta king with Tennyson, the latter remarked 
that he had not kept such late hours since 
a visit of Jowett. On that occasion the 
poet and the philosopher had talked to- 
gether well into the small hours of the 
morning. My father asked Tennyson 
what was the subject of conversation that 
had so engrossed them. ‘Murders’, re- 
plied Tennyson.” 

I quote this passage to indicate the in- 
terest that crime possesses for men of in- 
tellect and imagination. “Indeed,” as 
the younger Irving remarks, “how could 
it be otherwise? Rob history and fiction 

of crime, how tame and colorless would be 
the residue!” 


One Sheriff's Way 


Bill Mayfield has already appeared in 
these pages as the consort of Cynthia, who 
helped to paint Idaho red in the days 
vhen it was a territory. But his record 
lated from Nevada, where he became an 
object of interest to the law when that 
territory was also young. 

Mayheld’s troubles in Nevada arose 
through his friendship for Henry Plum- 
mer, afterwards arch-demon of the gang 
that terrorized Montana in pioneer days. 

Plummer’s criminal apprenticeship be- 

. gan in California where, after a long series 

of crimes, he was convicted of murder. 
He broke jail and got over the Sierra. 
Extradition papers from the governor of 
California were placed in the hands of 
John Blackburn, sheriff of Ormsby 
County, Nevada. He was by no means 
popular. He had developed an uncertain 
temper and imperious traits. Carson 
whisky (Carson was not only the terri- 
torial capital but the county seat of 
Ormsby) had much to do with the trans- 
formation. Among the Nevada miners 
of that day Carson whisky was some- 
thing to be regarded with a shudder. 

At all events Blackburn’s temper had 
become tricky and capricious. At a 
station on the old emigrant trail he 
arrested a man for a venial offense and 
brought him to Carson, but instead of 
clapping him into jail took him to Bill 
Rice’s bar and there washed down the 
desert dust with copious slugs of Carson 
hooch. The prisoner also partook, be- 
came boisterously drunk and was in- 
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spired to song. Whisky moves most 
men to warorsong. It moved Blackburn 
to war. He expressed his distaste for 
melody, but the prisoner heeded not. 
Blackburn quieted him—with a revolver. 

“T guess the son of a gun will be quiet 
now, pleasantly remarked Blackburn. 
“All hands have a drink.” 

Barring the burial there seems to have 
been no subsequent interest in the matter. 
There may have been a coroner’s inquest, 
but if so there is no record of any action 
by the jury. The officials were an in- 
formal lot—didn’t believe in bothering 
about trifles or discommoding a brother 
officer about little technicalities like the 
disposal of a prisoner. 


Shooting an unimportant stranger 
mightn’t have mattered much, but 
Blackburn was indiscriminate. He was 


just as likely to take the chief justice 
of the territorial court by His Honor’s 
ear and call him a horse thief as to kick 
a prominent and respected business man 
like the owner of the El Dorado gambling- 
house out of his own establishment and 
take charge of the stud-poker game. So 
he gradually lost standing. It was at this 
unpropitious moment that he chose to 
clash with Bill Mayfield. 

Bill owned a cabin and in it he had 
secreted Plummer while preparations were 
being made for hiding him more safely in 
the home of Jack Harris, a successful 
stage-robber who was able to afford a 
more commodious domicile than Bill, 
merely a gambler. A clue led Blackburn 
to Mayfield’s cabin, but the bird had 
flown. Mayfield was frank enough to 
admit that Plummer had been there and 
this made Blackburn peevish. This 
peevishness caused him to take a few 
additional drinks. Meeting Mayfield at 
the St. Nicholas bar that evening, Black- 
burn proclaimed his authority to arrest 
anybody, even Bill Mayfield. 

“Not without a warrant,” provided 

ill. 

Sheriff Blackburn thought a pistol was 
as good as a warrant. Mayfield had a 
bowie. The bowie prevailed. 

Mayfield was hidden by friends, but 
the reward offered for him was big enough 
to tempt one of them to treason and May- 
field was jailed. 


The Civil War was raging. Partisan 

feeling was strong. Blackburn had been 

a Union man, Mayfield a Secessionist. 

There were many Secessionists in West- 

ern Nevada and Governor Nye ordered 
fifty soldiers in from Fort Churchill, fifty 
miles away, to guard the jail. And so Bill 
Mayfield came to trial for his life. His at- 
torneys were selected with an eye partly 
to forensic ability and partly to political 
opportunism. John McConnell, distin- 
guished Secessionist, defeated but a short 
time before for the governorship of 
California, and Jonas Seeley, prominent 
Unionist and one of the foremost lawyers 
of the Territory, were his counsel. 

Unfortunately for Bill Mayfield Car- 
son was overwhelmingly Unionist. Every 
man on the jury was a Union man. May- 
field was sentenced to hang on February 
28, 1862. But the jury did not represent 
the unanimous sentiment of their own 
party even. Many Unionists were glad 
of the taking-off of Blackburn and re- 
garded Mayheld as a public benefactor. 
A stay of proceedings was granted by 
the territorial supreme court until the 
case could be reviewed en banc. As this 
postponed the execution to an indefinite 
date, Governor Nye was induced to re- 
turn the military guard to Fort Churchill 
and transfer Mayfield to the territorial 
prison for safe-keeping. 


Getting Out ona King Full 


Uncle Abe Curry, warden of the prison, 
was a man with many things on his mind. 
One of them was the Warm Springs 
House, next door to the prison, where he 
boarded and lodged the members of the 
legislature. Any one who knows any- 
thing about a frontier legislature of those 
pre-Volstead days knows that Uncle Abe 
had his hands full. As Bill Mayfield 
was not his prisoner, strictly speaking, 
but a ward of the county, a temporary 
boarder like the members of the legis- 
lature next door, Uncle Abe took what 
might be described as a purely academic 
interest in Bill and his doings. This was 
one reason why a visitor was able to slip 
a few saws and a chisel in to Bill. One 
March night Bill strolled out of prison to 
meet a friend who gave him one thousand 
dollars, the fleetest horse in the territory 
and the advice to head for Idaho at once. 

One of the first things Bill did after his 
release was to write an account of his 
escape for the Virginia City Enterprise. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“See Mrs. Pierce!” 


The Story of the Woman Who Took the ‘‘Con’’ Out of 
Economy and Helfed Save Twenty Millions 


24 
CLUB, a Quaker and a woman 
saved the taxpayers of the 
State of California between 
twenty and thirty million 
dollars last year. Honors were 


about evenly divided, but the active 
painful part of the saving process was per- 
formed largely by the woman who for 
months wielded greater political power, 
was attacked more bitterly and hit back 
harder than any other woman in the 
political history of the West and perhaps 
of the country. A year ago this woman 
was practically unknown except among 
the initiates; almost overnight her por- 
trait blazed out on the first page of every 
California paper and for months it con- 
tinued to occupy that position—all be- 
cause this woman through a combination 
of remarkable circumstances was able, 
willing and anxious to help the new 
governor cut the “‘con” out of the econ- 
omy pledges, to slash, trim, prune, carve 

7 aieieedee mutilate the demands for 
more money made by the various state 
departments and to justify said mutila- 
tions before the legislature and the public. 

It came about in this manner: 

There is in San Francisco an organiza- 
tion known as the Commonwealth Club 
whose 4000 members believe that in order 
to be good citizens they ought to be intelli- 
gently informed concerning the under- 
lying facts of the issues on which the citi- 
zen is asked to express his opinion 
through the ballot. They not only 
believed this, but they acted on this 
belief. They subdivided the Com- 
monwealth Club into numerous sec- 
tions the members of which proceeded 
to study forestry, highway construc- 
tion, immigration, trafic regulation, 
irrigation, the movies and a dozen 
other subjects, reporting their findings 
to the club and making recommenda- 
tions for legislative action. 


Power to Cut and Slash 


Well, a year and a half ago the 
Commonwealth Club after an investi- 
gation lasting for several years decided 
that there was no hope for efficiency 
and economy in the state government 
unless a real budget system of appro- 
priations were introduced and the 
Governor were held solely and person- 
ally accountable for the success of his 
administration. So the Club initiated 
an amendment to the constitution. 
This amendment provided that all 
state departments must submit de- 
tailed estimates of their financial re- 
quirements to the Governor who among 
other things was given the power to 
make any changes he saw fit, to 
reduce or veto any particular item 
which then could not be restored 
except by a two-thirds vote of the 
Legislature. 

There were twenty or more measures 
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on the ballot. Among them the Com- 
monwealth Club amendment looked so 
lamb-like, so innocent and sweetly tech- 
nical that it aroused no opposition. Only 
its sponsors knew that it contained 
enough political TNT to shake the state 
government from end to end, and they 
held their breath for fear that the politi- 
cians might discover the high explosive 
beneath the innocent budget label. But 
the politicians didn’t. The constitutional 
amendment was adopted and at the same 
time the voters elected a governor who 
had conducted his campaign on one issue 
—Economy. 

There was room for economy, abun- 
dance of room. In 1919 the California 
Legislature had passed supply bills aggre- 
gating $52,700,000 for the two-year term; 
in 1921 these appropriations had jumped 
to $91,400,000. When Governor Friend 
W. Richardson took office last January, 
he was confronted with departmental 
estimates and demands totaling $110,- 
000,000, an increase of more than 110 per 
cent in four years. But now, thanks to 
the Commonwealth Club amendment, he 
had the power to cut, slash and trim the 
demands as he pleased, certain that the 





INTERNATIONAL 


When he was elected Governor of California on 


a promise of economy Friend W. Richardson 
turned to a woman to help him 
redeem the pledge : 


Legislature would not produce the 

necessary two-thirds majority to 

override his changes. And this power 

of cutting and pruning Governor 

Richardson placed in the hands of a 
woman, Mrs. Nellie Brewer Pierce, whom 
he appointed a member of the State 
Board of Control in charge of budgets 
and accounts. 

Here was Mrs. Pierce, a mere woman, 
confronted with the huge job of taking 
demands aggregating $110,000,000 and 
lopping off enough to reduce the total to 
$80,000,000. 


Revision While You Wait 


Those estimates and demands, on 
which the budget of the state must be 
prepared, came to her. She sat down 
with them in the quiet of a back office in 
the capitol, and her desk was equipped 
with the following tools, to-wit, viz., 
namely: One large pair of sharp shears 
and one soft blue pencil with a blunt nose 
that made a wide line. She had nothing 
more, save a few hundred volumes of 
reports, ledgers, cash-books, and a tome 
on the organic law of the state—except 
her native wit and shrewdness. But thus 
meagerly equipped what she did to those 
budget requests was a shame! 

It began to be whispered about that the 
new member of the State Board of Control 
was out to make a killing. Anxiety and 

trepidation began to spread through 
the ranks. In the state employ were 
shoals and rafts of incompetents, 
holders of sinecures, favorite sons, and 
the children and younger relatives and 
maiden aunts of politicians. In the 
same category there were also a con- 
siderable number of sincere and capa- 
ble people who had labored for years 
to build up the work of commissions 
and boards of every variety, most of 
them charged with some responsibility 
in social betterment. Both the hope- 
lessly no-account and the zealous 
welfare workers grew concerned. They 
and their friends began to drift into 
Sacramento from all over the state. 
They buttonholed acquaintances; they 
sought out legislators whom they 
knew; they accosted total strangers; 
they buzzed and stirred and fluttered 
through the halls of the capitol, busily 
engaged in preparing for a struggle 
against the imminent perils of the 
unknown. And to each and every one 
of them came the single recommenda- 
tion, without a ray of hope or a shred 
of encouragement: 

“See Mrs. Pierce!” 

They couldn’t see Mrs. Pierce. Mrs. 
Pierce wasn’t being seen. She was in 
the back room with the scissors and 
the blue pencil. They could only 
fret and fume and wait—and try to 


hope 
Mrs. Pierce came out of the back 
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room. The shears were dulled; the blue 

pencil was worn to a stub. 

And the budget, prepared so cheerfully 
and nonchalantly, and making such a fine, 
large, creditable showing in the a of 
millions of dollars spent in the minds of 
those who had drawn up its component 
parts and sections—well, it looked like 
the shell-torn fields of France! It had 
begun its career in four volumes with an 
appendix and it came out with Mrs. Pierce 
a mere handful of pages. It went into 
that back room asking for something over 
a hundred and ten million dollars and it 
came out modestly appropriating eighty 
millions. 

Now they saw Mrs. Pierce. Now 
they saw rather more than they 
wanted to of Mrs. Pierce. Now 
they saw Mrs. Pierce whether 
they chose to or not. One by 
one, or in groups or committees 
or cohorts or legions, they 
passed before Mrs. Pierce. 
They demanded, they re- 
quested, they petitioned, 
they begged, they implored, 
they threatened, they ca- 
joled, they labored, they 
all but prayed. 

Quite impersonally, and 
always with a whole bat- 
tery of figures and facts 
at her right hand, Mrs. 
Pierce met them all and 
several, and to every one of 
them she said firmly, kindly, 
but irrevocably: 

“No!’’ 

And, each in his own way 
and each after his own fash- 
ion, they backed down. Some 
of them capitulated at once 
and went away. Some of them 
tried argument and persuasion. 
Some of them pulled strings. Some 
of them wired back for help from 
powerful men. Some of them essayed 
a fight. A few of them tried abuse, 
calumny, obloquy and the simpler and 
cruder weapons of politics. But they all 

ended in the same place, namely, nowhere. 
The budget was adopted practically as 
Mrs. Pierce finally drew it up, and 
became law. 

But Mrs. Pierce and Governor Rich- 
ardson were not autocratic. They were 

‘ willing to listen to reason. They had lopped 

some $400,000 off the budget estimates 
submitted by Director Geo. H. Hecke of the 
State Department of Agrculture. “Very 
well,”’ said Director Hecke, “‘if that is all 
the money available, we'll get along with 
it. We're for economy. But I’d like a 
chance to show what this curtailment 
means to the agricultural interests of the 
state, more especially what will happen 
if our Plant Quarantine Bureau, the serv- 
ice that stands at every gate to keep insect 
enemies out of California’s orchards and 
fields, is crippled by insufficient appro- 
priations.” 

The Governor and Mrs. Pierce listened. 
It was demonstrated to them that Hecke 
had built up the most efficient state agri- 
cultural department in the country, that 
it was functioning smoothly, had accom- 
plished excellent results and had the un- 
qualified approval of the California 
farmers. Having listened and learned, the 
Governor and Mrs. Pierce restored nearly 
all the items pruned out of the estimates 


‘‘See Mrs. Pierce!”’ 








by the blue pencil and the sharp shears— 
even though the Director of Agriculture 
had supported the Governor’s opponent 
in the primary election. 


Who Is She, Anyway? 


Having demonstrated the unprece- 
dented power wielded by a woman in the 

























Nellie Brewer Pierce was entrusted with 

the job of saving the State of California 

twenty million dollars because she had 
prepared herself for the task 


affairs of a great state, a power far more 
ample, an authority far greater than that 
bestowed, for instance, by the President 
on General Dawes during the introduction 
of the Federal budget system, the question 
naturally arises: Why did Mrs. Pierce get 
that power and who is she, anyway? 

The first part of the question can be 
answered easily. She qualified for the 
blue-pencil job by starting out several 
years ago to learn more about the whys 
and wherefores of state expenditures than 
anybody else. 

The story of Mrs. Pierce’s rise to her 
present rather commanding position in 
state affairs in California is the story of 
many who achieve something in our 
modern American life. When she was 
quite a young girl she came to New 
Mexico from the east with her father, for 
his health. Her father was a man of some 
parts, and to him, she says, she owes 
whatever she has in the way of inherited 
capacities and educational foundations. 
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She went to the University of New Mexico 
and graduated there. After that she. 
helped him in his office. Across the hall 
was a lawyer—a man of some importance 
in the politics of a state that makes 
politics a favorite indoor sport and that is 
popularly supposed to know all the 
wrinkles of the game, including a few that 
even Tammany in New York and the 
organization in Chicago might profitably 
learn. The girl graduate went into that 
man’s office to study law and presently 
was admitted to the bar and began to 
practise in New Mexico. She was suc- 
cessful enough purely as a lawyer, 
but presently she found something 
that interested her a lot more, 
and that was the favorite state 
game—politics. She began by 
attending conventions as a 
spectator, then she listened in 
on conferences, then she 
began to take part in con- 
ferences, and finally she had 

a sort of finger in the 
political pie by virtue of her 
friendship for politicians 
and her unusual sagacity, 
soon developed and recog- 
nized by the men, in shap- 
ing policies and handling 


campaigns. 
After the death of her 
father she decided to 


come to California—and 

did so. She was admitted 

to the California bar, prac- 

tised, succeeded well enough 
—began to sit up and take a 
little interest in local and state 

politics again. A popular judge 
there, running for a_ higher 
bench, needed a press agent; his 
friends happened to have run 
into Mrs. Pierce now and again 
and some one suggested that she 
was the person for the job. Although 
she had never been a newspaper woman, 
she did know politics as practised in the 
sovereign state of New Mexico, which is to 
say that she knew about all there was to 
know of the game, and she could read and 
write English and swear in Mexican, so 
she felt qualified to do what press agent- 
ing was needful. Her man was elected by 
the largest majority he had ever polled, 
and Mrs. Pierce was established as a petty 
officer in the forces of militant politics in 
her adopted state. 

I’ve forgotten what else happened— 
the important thing that came about was 
that, through a New Mexican acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Pierce was brought to the 
attention of some gentleman who wanted 
some statistical work done and she did it 
so well that another group asked her to 
work for them. 

It appears that, up to that time, no one 
had ever paid much attention to why 
California was governed. Every one knew 
approximately how, more or less, but 
they’d all forgotten to observe that for- 
midable and unwieldy machinery of laws, 
acts, resolutions, provisions, amendments 
and statutes which underlay government. 
The upshot of this last engagement was, 
at any rate, that Mrs. Pierce made a sur- 
vey of the laws of government in the state, 
which led her to the discovery of some 
surprising facts and figures. 

When her job was finished and turned _ 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Bronco Twisters III] 


The Old Time Puncher Tells Why the Average 
Cowboy's Life is Fast, Furious and Short 


By 


reckless human on earth. He’s taking 
chances every day, real ones, too, far 
away from the hospital and at times 
alone, the closest neighbor five to forty 
miles away. If a horse fell on him or 
struck and kicked him or went over a 
bank, nobody would know of it till his 
bones was bleached. While working in 
the corral the bunch splits past, a mean 
horse, big as a mountain, looks you square 
in the eye. He don’t try to dodge, but 
just knocks you down and mixes you up 
with the corral dust; another one may run 
past and kick at you, and when riding a 
hard one you may get throwed with your 
foot hanging in the stirrup. Where are 
you? A bronc is running away with you 
where the badger holes are thick. If you 
set down on one rein trying to stop him, 
you'll take his head away and he’ll fall 
or stick his leg down one of them holes. 
Then you’re afoot, your horse with a 
broken leg and maybe you’re packing a 
dislocated shoulder; water is from ten to 
forty miles away, it’s a hundred and ten 
in the shade and even the lizards are too 
uncomfortable to come out. Your only 
shade is your own shadow and the buz- 
zard’s above you. Where are you again? 
It’s just as bad in the countries where 
water and folks aint so scarce and where 
it aint so hot. Your neighbor may be 
only two miles away down or up the river 
bottom; there may be lots of help at the 
ranch in case you needed attention and 
the boss may have a cadillac what can 
take you to the doctor in an hour, but 
that don’t take the cutting edge off the 
barb wire fence. I’ll never forget one 
time when I sees a colt running across 
the meadows and kicking at something 
dragging alongside of him. When I ropes 
the bronc I finds a booted foot run thru a 
stirrup, one leg and a part of some poor 
devil’s body, the rest of him was still 
hanging on the barb wire. We concludes 
the bronc was running wild and when the 
rider sees he was heading for the fence he 
jabs both spurs in the horse’s neck to 
make it stop running and go to bucking 
which often changes the horse’s direction, 
but the unlucky boy must of got throwed 
on over the fence, one foot catching in the 
stirrup. That way he had no chance. 
Then there’s cases where some “rah 
rah” boy taking his girl friend out in the 
country meets some cowboy riding in for 
the mail or some smoking. If he’s on a 
bronc, that pony will get scared of the car 
and go any way but ahead. That choke- 
collard gink blows his horn thinking it’s 
funny, the scared horse starts to bucking, 
goes over a bridge or thru the wire fence 


I FIGGER the bronco buster is the most 
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or anything so long as he gets away. 
Hackamore, spade bit or ring bit won't 
stop him or nothing else would, short of a 
stone wall. 

When you get into the foothills past the 
fences up into the timber, you might be 
following the edge of a canyon with sides 
straight up and down, your horse might 
get “scared of his tail,” take you over the 
edge and hang you on pine limbs all 
scratched up and out of wind. There’s 
jokes played once in a while what takes 
the breath away from the hombre it’s 
played on and them what plays’em. For 
instance some riders was skirting the 
edge of a steep hill. The first man with 
his bronc is about half ways going down 
when a dead juniper is started rolling 
from the top by the others. It tears 
down and crashes past behind the rider 
which starts the bronc to do funny stunts. 
As a rule it ends as a joke, but once in a 
while I’ve seen it end more tragic, when 
the bronc would land in a wash at the 
bottom, upside down and the man under. 


Too Many Rough Ones 


Most all the riders of the cow countries 
are real cowpunchers. A human dealing 
with them ponies year in year out gets to 
learn he’s not made of chilled steel. He 
finds his bones will break, his flesh will tear, 
but he won’t quit, not until he feels that 
nature didn’t intend him to keep this up. 
When his appetite begins to leave him and 
he gets no more satisfaction in the brown 
cigarette, he gets a hunch that all aint 
right well with the machinery inside of 
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Following the edge of a 
cafion, your horse might 
get “scared of his tail’ and 


take you over the edge 


him. He begins to wonder if there aint « 
couple of half hitches of something tied 
round his heart, or maybe his liver is 
hanging loose or some other thing is wan- 
dering around. There was that boy from 
Texas. He was in the doctor’s hands for 
six months trying to get straightened up 
inside. He was fed thru the ribs for a fev 
weeks and finally died saying “I’ll neve: 
ride another bronc.” He was the finest 
rider I ever saw, but he’d started too 
young and rode a few too many rough 
ones. 

The prime of a bronco twisters’ life is 
way shorter than that of prize fighters. 
The tall wiry framed cowboy lasts the 
longest in the riding game. There’s few, 
mighty few short and stocky ones because 
the one least apt to feel the jars is the boy 
what rides on balance and skill. There’s 
some what rides on main strenth and 
uses the spur to hang on a hard horse, 
but somehow I could never call them 
riders. I’ve seen boys start riding broncs 
and buckers when only fourteen or fifteen 
years of age and in a couple of years they 
did a good job at it. Of course them boys 
was riding gentle horses of their dad’s 
when only knee high to a grass hopper. 
But them what starts on rough ones that 
young don’t last long, being their body 
aint full developed and hardened yet. 
When they’re twenty-five years old or so 
and after they been thru the mill for fair 
they begin to wonder why they aint so 
good a rider no more, why they noticed 
the saddle wasn’t setting quite right, that 
the latigo was wearing and might break at 
the wrong time. The old-time confidence 
is leaving and they wonder if they can 
ride that certain horse, how this leg and 
the ankle was broke when such and such 
a horse fell or run over a cut bank into a 
washout or fence, how the saddle turned 
over and the spur was caught, and how 
that boy on the Yellowstone got his head 
caught in the corral and broke his neck on 
a fall back. All that comes back to 
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memory every time a green colt or a 
spoilt horse is handled. They begin to 
get careful and wonder if this or that is on 
to stay, what a perticular horse is going 
todoete. And right then when you begin 
to act that way, it’s time to quit or you'll 
get yours, the angels will be singing and 
you Il be the one they’re singing to. 

The boy what starts to ride them rough 
ones at fourteen finds himself an old man 
at twenty-five, that is, an old man far as 
riding is concerned. ‘There is a few what 
still rides em at thirty or thirty-five, but 
mighty few, and at that age they dont 
make a steady practise of it. To ride 
rough horses, broncs and buckers, do a 
good job and keep it up, a man’s got to be 
reckless, he’s got to laugh when the head- 
fighting bronc stands straight up, falls 
back and goes the limit high and wide. 
When he quits enjoying 
it and starts to be careful, 
he’d better draw the line 
on them kind and tell the 
boss to give him the next 
best wages riding gentler 
horses. Some will even 
get married, lease a ranch 
and start raising a few 
cattle, pigs and chickens 
to support the family. 
They leave mean_ horses 
missus will see to that. 


From the Hips Up 


Breaking range horses calls for every- 
thing that’s in you, abuses you, tears you 
up and puts you in the discard. All your 
muscles are called into action from the 
tips of your toes to your hair roots and 
they got to answer mighty quick. You 
can’t be awkward, and anyone what has 
the idea that a cowpuncher is awkward 
ought to try a little of his daily work. 
I've seen big powerful atheletes what could 
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alone—the 


Bronco Twisters: Will James 


do most any stunts on the bars and rings, 
but none of ’em that I know want to try 
bull dogging, none of ’em succeed in get- 
ting out of the way of a falling horse, none 
of ’em can stick to the side of a bucker 
with one foot in the stirrup and with the 
other kick the bucking out of him. You 
hear tell that a cowpuncher is helpless off 
his horse, that the only part of him what 
gets exercise is from his hips down, but 
you go to handling stiff-necked broncs, 
try to turn em when they want to go some 
other direction, jump off and throw ’em 
with your own weight when they’re 


The bronco twister craves 
action, and he gets it 
wrapped up in a horse hide 


running away, reach down and 
hold their head to you when 
you’re getting off and you'll 
find plenty of exercise from 
the hips up. Swing a rope 
over your head, throw it and 
pull up your slack for half a 
day at a time, or get off your 
horse and wrassle big strong 
kicking calves while branding, 
work in the corral breaking 
colts to lead and you'll soon 
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You can't be awkward and stick 

to the side of a bucker with one 

foot in the stirrup and with the 
other kick the bucking 


out of him 


t get a pair of shoulders that'll 


make your hips look stunted. 

There’s many a pug what got 

fooled in the cowboy’s ability to 

stretch out his victim; they find 

that boy is made of wire and 
electricity even to his teeth, for many a 
time he has to hold a bronc’s ear between 
*em to make him listen to reason while 
getting saddled and if that bronc jerks 
back that cowboy is spitting out a hunk 
of that ear. 

You go to the Pendleton Round-Up 
some September and watch the boys ride, 
bulldog or rope. It will look so easy to 
you that it might get monotonous, then 
slide down to earth with ’em, imagine 
yourself handling any of them horses or 
critters, how’d you go about it etc., then 
you'll know a Jittle bit about it. Mighty 
few has ever hugged a big wall-eyed steer 
and rested his chin between that critter’s 
horns while he was going forty per; 
they’ve never felt his neck muscles under 
the arm pit and how big and long them 
horns really are; they don’t know the feel- 
ing of his head on the chest when he hits 
the earth, his front feet pawing for a foot 
hold wherever he can get it. Ifalegora 
hip is under that’s just the same to the 
steer. 


Hay-pitchers on a Horee 


Picture yourself asetting on one of 
them buckers. You don’t see neither head 
or tail of ’em, just a little old saddle and a 
regular eruption working underneath. 
One of your feet touches the ground when 
the bronc hits, so crooked does he land. 
It sounds like a ton of brick what just 
fell from up above and up you go again 
setting tight against your cantle; when 
you’re up there your seat seems to leave 
you, you’re suspended on nothing and 
your shadow can’t be located nowheres; 
then that cantle comes up and makes you 
think you’re in the way of a locomotive. 
If you keep your seat when the bronc 
lands again you’re doing fine ’cause he 
most likely will land facing some other 
direction and come up again a heap 
faster than you can think. 

At the last contest I was in there was a 
few contestants what made a practice of 
following rodeos for a living instead of 
earning their money on the range. They .. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Clean Inside and Out 


Get the Habit of Cleanliness Early and You Will Have 
a Long and Useful Life 


HE increasing interest in 
health education shown by 
teachers is splendid. Their 
codperation in spreading good 
health habits is inspiring to those who be- 
lieve that it is unnecessary for children to 
be under-nourished and unfit; that ner- 
vousness, malnutrition, constipation, and 
many illnesses are preventable; and that 
children can be made normal, happy, and 
efficient through training and discipline 
in good habits. Teachers are realizing 
that a good health background is essential 
to normal progress in school; that physical 
fitness and mental alertness go together. 
Every normal child is ambitious to do 
something, and do it with distinction— 
to excel in games or in work. To do any- 
thing well he must be normal and strong 
the more nearly perfect his health, the 
more splendid will be his performance. 
To be well and strong is a game—the 
game of keeping the body machine wholly 
fit and running smoothly. To play this 
game successfully the child must follow 
the rules—all of them. If he doesn’t, 
he’ll miss an everlastingly good time. 
One of the Rules of the Game is to keep 
the body clean inside by getting rid of 
waste material, not occasionally, but 
regularly, and at a definite time every 
morning. Let us see why this is neces- 
sary. A certain amount of mixed food 
is eaten each day. In order to become 
available for energy and growth this com- 
plex mass of food must be sorted and split 
into simpler chemical substances which 
can be absorbed into the body. This 


By Victor E. Stork, M. D. 


picking out of protein, carbohydrates, 
fat, salts and vitamines from the mass of 
food, and the chemical changes which 
take place in order to permit the use of 
these substances by the body is the proc- 
ess of digestion. eam is started in 
the mouth by the ferments contained in 
the saliva which choose the starches and 
begin changing them to sugars. Hence 
the need for careful chewing. As the 
food reaches the stomach new ferments 
set to work and muscular contractions 
force along the undigested residue into 
the intestines. Here at various stations 
along the way still other ferments pick 
out and digest as much of the food ma- 
terial as they have time to handle before 
the muscular contractions force it onward 
through foot after foot of the intestinal 
canal until the residue reaches the lower 
part of the large intestine and the rectum. 
What happens if this residue is elimi- 
nated promptly? A splendid and i 
mediate sense of well-being, enthusiasm 
for work or play, a clear eye and a quick 
brain are the result. 

It should not be difficult to insure a 
regular daily bowel movement. The 
average child will have no trouble pro- 
vided he takes the necessary time and goes 
about it in a business-like way. But if 
he is too busy with more important 
matters such as getting to school early to 
play an extra game of ball, he is apt to 


have a lot of trouble with this rule. 
For the child who is really con- 
stipated I would say that it is 
wholly unnecessary that he remain 
so, and vitally important that he mend 
his ways. For him, the following points 
aig be helpful. 

. Use the tremendous force of habit; 
tis force that makes it easy and auto- 
matic, after a time, to do the thing which, 
at first, was difficult. Choose a definite 
time in relation to the other routine daily 
events, preferably just after breakfast. 
Suppose the schedule is planned in this 
way: Rise, breathing exercises, cold 
bath, drink of water, dress, breakfast, 
bowel movement, morning duties, start 
for school. Arrange the program dit 
ferently if you choose, but once arranged, 
stick to it. Let nothing interfere. Let 
nothing pretend to be more important 
Refuse to be sidetracked. Take th: 
necessary time at no matter what sacri 
fice. See that the bowel movement 
takes and keeps its regular place in the 
sequence of morning events. 

2. Make the necessary effort. Having 
trained the impulse to arrive on scheduled 
time, give it physical support. Here’s 
where the abdominal muscles come int« 
the game. Don’t let them get lazy 
Make this a business-like performance to 
be carried out with certainty and with 


dispatch. Will power and determination 
will get results. No diversions are per- 
missible. Focus the whole attention on 


this effort. 
3. Be sure the mechanical arrangements 





That most important Health Rule, *‘a bowel movement every day,” can be effectively taught to 8th grade boys and girls 
through the right kind of physiology teaching 
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are propitious. The seat should be 
low and comfortable so that the feet 
rest on the floor. If the seat is high, use 
a box for the feet to rest on. The more 
nearly a squatting position is approached, 
with knees near chin, the more effectively 
can the abdominal muscles work. It is 
said that the Indians, squatting on the 
ground, were never constipated. 

4. Regarding food, the main point is 
to eat enough. The constipated child is 
usually underweight and underfed. Bulk 
is of prime importance. The more food, 
the more waste. A bulky stool is more 
easily expelled than a few small formed 
masses. The importance of speciall 
laxative foods has_ been deuietveanad 
Figs and prunes and bran crackers will 
not do the work alone. Learn to eat 
properly cooked green vegetables liber- 
ally—four or five tablespoons of one or 
two kinds with each dinner. Work in 
plenty of raw tomatoes, lettuce, celery 
and fruit. But be sure the diet is varied 
and well balanced. And above all be 
sure to eat enough total food; it must be 
eaten slowly and it must be carefully 
chewed. 

5. Drink water freely and frequently. 
Drink four or five glasses daily and more 
on warm days. This tends of course, 
to keep the intestinal contents from be- 
coming too hard. 

6. Out of door exercise, supervised to 
see that it is of the right sort and not 
carried to the point of fatigue, will help 
in keeping the intestinal and abdominal 
muscles strong and fit for action. 

7. Stop taking laxatives. This isn’t 
fair. It’s a lazy way that deadens will 
power and interferes with good habits. 
It’s like taking a short cut in a race when 
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nobody’s looking and no “good sport” 
will do that. Furthermore, laxatives in- 
terfere with the normal smooth running 
of the body machine by producing irregu- 
lar and exaggerated results. The child 
who Is given laxatives comes very quickly 
to depend on them, and learns to assume 
that he is ill or abnormal, all of which, 
of course, has a demoralizing mental 
effect. 

Except in extremely rare instances 
where there is some organic trouble (per- 
haps one in a thousand), constipation is 
unnecessary. Itis due to failure to follow 
some of the sub-rules we are discussing. 
In other words, like other good health 
habits, a bowel movement every morning 
will result just as soon as the will power 
and determination to play the game are 
stimulated to the point where the thing 
is actually done. 


Proper Bathing 


Keeping the body clean owtside is just 
as important. It takes only time, soap, 
water and a coarse towel, but it must not 
be neglected. Ifit were only the accumu- 
lation of outside dust, dirt, and grease 
which had to be removed for the sake of 
appearances the affair would be simple. 
But a surprisingly large amount of waste 
material is excreted by the sweat glands, 
carried out in the perspiration and de- 
posited on the skin. Some of this waste 
material is absorbed by the underwear, 
but much of it dries and remains on the 
skin, constantly adding to itself and soon 
clogging the pores, obstructing the ducts 
of the sweat glands, and causing imperfect 
skin function. Adequate bathing re- 
moves this waste. To be adequate the 
water must be warm and it must be 
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applied with soap and with rubbing. 
Such a bath is necessary at least twice a 
week. 

There are other great advantages in 
proper bathing aside from the cleansing 
effect. One is entirely mental: a sense of 
well being, confidence, self respect and 
cheerfulness. Another advantage is the 
tonic and stimulating effect of cold water. 
A cold shower or sponge every morning 
before breakfast induces normal skin re- 
action by training the small blood vessels 
in the skin to respond to changes in tem- 
perature. A skin which has acquired this 
ability to adjust itself to changes in tem- 
perature is a great asset. Its owner does 
not easily become chilled or catch cold. 
Even to delicate children these cold 
showers result only in benefit provided 
the reaction is good; that is, provided 
the skin is pink and warm after a brisk rub. 

There should be clean underwear twice 
a week after the cleansing baths. It 
should be remembered that individuals 
fail to recognize many of their own odors. 
A school room full of children with un- 
clean underwear and bodies is soon 
permeated with fetid air which has a 
markedly depressing effect on both pupils 
and teacher. The whole morale of the 
class, the mental efficiency, the self re- 
spect—all are increased by body cleanli- 
ness and freshness. 

One word concerning clean hands. It 
is certainly difficult for the average boy 
to keep his ears and his neck clean, but 
there are certain times when clean hands 
are a special virtue in both boys and 
gitls: before any food is handled or pre- 
pared, before eating, and after leaving 
the toilet the hands should be washed 
clean. 





Cleanliness asa Game 


MOST effective approach to 
the practise of health habits for 
children of all ages is a cleanli- 
ness drive conducted so as to 
awaken in the children a keen pride in 
their personal appearance. That's 
what Miss Furnia Davis, teacher of the 
Sixth Grade in the Sherman School of San 
Francisco, discovered after three months of 
ntensive work with her big boys and girls. 
Miss Davis had succeeded, through 
basketry work, in giving every pupil of 
her very mixed group of foreign and 
native born children, a real pride in honest 
craftmanship. After teaching them care 
for materials and tools in their shop, it 
seemed the most natural of next steps 
to train the children to care for those 
most precious of all tools—the hands. 
A science period was therefore devoted to 
a lesson on manicuring. The children 
were urged to provide themselves with a 
minimum individual outfit of file, orange 
stick and scrub brush. The first mile- 
stone in the race was announced to be 
just one week off—a relay race with girls 
pitted against boys. 
For three months they battled back and 
forth; sometimes the girls won with a 


perfect record for clean hands and nails; 
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or the boys were ahead with half moons 
showing above the cuticle that had re- 
ceived such nerveracking care. It took 
all of three months for the nail biters 
to win out, but they all conquered that 
most persistent of nervous habits, with 
Miss Davis always on the job as trainer 
to give advice and sympathy. 

Of course the chief secret of her success 
lay in the staging of the weekly inspec- 
tions, managing these so as to bring out 
the maximum of wholesale competition 
and personal pride. Before the first 
month was out, the momentum and in- 
terest aroused just naturally brimmed 
over to include clean neck and ears, clean 
and well brushed hair and last—last of 
of all, clean “all overs.”” Yes! two hot 
soapy baths a week became the proud 
minimum in that classroom. 

From cleaning and polishing the out- 
side, Miss Davis adroitly led her group 
on to an active interest in keeping the 
internal machinery running smoothly. 


Sleep, fresh air, exercise and food were 

seriously considered and to each was 

assigned its rules and habits for daily 

practise. The monthly weighing day 

was both dreaded and longed for. It 
» wasa proud day when the malnutrition 
record was lowered by half. 

Teachers all over the country have had 
great success with all types of cleanliness 
drives—some practical and_ scientific, 
like the one just described—others worked 
out on the lines of an imaginative game. 
There are many suggestions for recording 
— or weekly cleanliness inspections 
in the U. S. Bureau of Education pamph- 
lets entitled “A Program for Health 
Teaching in the Elementary Schools” and 
“Who’s Who in Health Land.” (To 
order send twenty cents in stamps to 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ngton, D. C.). But success in every case 
is due to the public recognition accorded 
personal effort at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

The composition which fotlows, shows 
how facts appeal to nine year olds: 

BATHTUBVILLE STATION 


. 


In order to be healthy we must keep our 


bodies clean. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Vanishing Values 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


Men have aright . . . . to justice, as 
between their fellows, whether their fel- 
lows are in politic function or in ordinary 
occupation. They have a right to the 
fruits of their industry, and to the means 
of making their industry fruitful. 

—EDMUND BuRKE. 


“e ND this time, with the sufferance 
of the Almighty and your help, the 
rascals will pay me in full!” 

The gnarled fist of Michael 
O’Looney fell with an emphasizing crash 
on the rude table at his elbow. A tobacco 
tin leaped ceilingward and spilled an 
ounce of comforting plug-cut on the floor 
of rough-hewn planks, and “Rummy,” 
the huge Airedale of the old prospector, 
raised a leonine head at the clatter to turn 
inquisitive eyes on his excited master. 
But satisfied that no danger threatened 
at the hands of Joe Ramsay, old friend of 
Nevada days, the dog yawned and once 
more pillowed a massive head on out- 
stretched paws. 

“T never did savvy just why you gave 
up the Rosalind for a song,’ Joe said 
presently when the swollen vein in 
Michael’s forehead had ceased visible 
throbbing and his host was dragging 
reflectively at his briar. “If it was too 
big a deal for you to swing alone, why 
didn’t you get some competitive bidders?” 

“Competitors?” O’Looney repeated 
after an indignant snort. ‘And when did 
the Y. & S. have any competitors in this 
corner of Butte County?” 

Joseph Ramsay, being from the Nevada 
side of the Sierras, knew little of the do- 
ings in the upland quarter of California 
where he now sat. Besides, mining was 
decidedly out of his line, said line having 
consisted of a banking business conducted 
behind a silver-plated box containing 
fifty-two oblongs of pasteboard—no two 
alike. In a general way he knew that 
the Yuba-Sacramento > i nt Da & 
Smelting Corporation bore the reputation 
of being a grasping concern which brooked 
no opposition and employed when neces- 
sary to attain its ends the direct and 
crushing tactics of a steam-roller. That 
his old friend O’Looney had suffered at 
the hands of the transportation and 
smelting company, Ramsay knew also. 
The particulars had never reached his 
ears. 

“I had a world of chloritic and talcose 
schist uncovered at the Rosalind,” 
Michael O’Looney went on to enlighten 
him. “It averaged twenty-two dollars a 
ton and was low in sulphurets. If I’d had 
water rights and an honest freight rate I 
could have treated the ore for less than 
seven a ton. But the Y.-S. T. owned the 

narrow-gauge and controlled the flume 
and ditch which ran from Spanish Reser- 
voir to the valley where they peddled 


The gnarled fist of 
Michael O*’Looney 
fell with an empha- 
sizing smash 


water to the orange and olive growers. It 
was in the days before the Railroad Com- 
mission, so when they asked me three 
dollars an inch for water and wouldn’t 
haul my ore for less than fifteen a ton, I 
had to sit back and swallow the insult. 
Fifty cents was enough for water, and 
three dollars was a handsome freight 
rate.” 

O’Looney paused long enough to liven 
the dying fire in his pipe. Dapper Joe 
Ramsay stroked his well-kept mustache 
and eyed in silence and with a growing 
understanding the weather-worn counte- 
nance of his old friend—the friend who 
had once hauled him from the bottom of a 
fifty-foot abandoned shaft arid sledded 
him twelve terrible miles to have a broken 
leg set. A slight limp was a souvenir of 
that winter’s night, and in the heart of 
the gambler who had always “dealt 
square” and who had never touched a faro 
box since the Legislature of the last “‘open 
state’ pronounced unlawful his particular 
kind of banking, there burned a hot and 
friendly fire which the passing of time had 
smothered in no degree and which death 
alone could extinguish. 

“For eighteen months I worried along 
with six men,” Michael resumed. “We 
hand-sorted and packed the richest of the 
stuff to Oroville. But I ran behind at 
that, and meanwhile the Y. & S. lay back 
like a hungry mountain lion and licked its 
chops ready to eat the Rosalind when it 
got too hot for me to hold. And that day 
came, for certain notes fell due. The 
blackguards paid me but a miserable four 
thousand dollars for a property where 
they’re now working a ten-stamp mill in 
three shifts. And each fortnight they 
scrape not less than thirty thousand 
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dollars’ worth of amalgam from their 
plates—two-thirds of it clean profit.” 

Forty years and more had passed since 
the Comitia of Trinity College of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had given Michael 
O’Looney the right to append the letters 
“A. B.” to his signature, and now, after 
the lapse of two generations, his English 
was as crisp and precise as it had been that 
gray morning in the long ago when he 
stood aft on the deck of a Guion Liner and 
watched the green head of Old Kinsale 
melt behind smoky waters. Nor had the 
old man forgotten his Latin, for now he 
raised his voice and waved in the direction 
of the towering pines behind the humble 
cabin. 

“Caveat emptor!’”’ he cried. “ For we’re 
now going to sell them the Retributor— 
its dips, spurs and angles; its metals, 
quartz, rock and earth therein; its appur- 
tenances above and below ground; its 
franchises thereto incident; to have and 
to hold, damn them, until the devil 
gathers them in!” 

Ramsay was still in the dark. It had 
been three days since a letter had found 
him in Reno—a letter urging him to come 
at once to the new claim of his friend, and 
to come prepared for a stay of three weeks 
at least. Joe Ramsay would have jour- 
neyed cheerfully to Timbuctoo at 
O’Looney’s bidding, but now as he sat 
in Michael’s snug cabin and blinked 
thoughtfully out of the two-by-three 
sash at the snow-covered Sierras, he won- 
dered vaguely in what manner his services 
could be of value. 

Michael had this well thought out. “I 
take it that you have never met Benjamin 
Cline, the examiner and appraiser for the 
Y. & S.?” he asked abruptly. 
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“Wouldn’t know the gentleman from 
the famous John Doe,” Ramsay dis- 
claimed. 

“Once you’ve seen him, you couldn’t 
forget him,” Michael went on with a 
smile. “He'll weigh two-fifty easily, 
takes a number twelve shoe, and he’s so 
big round the neck that he has to send 
east for his collars; but his mustache is 
smaller than my eyebrow and his voice is 
like the squeak of a mouse. Yet he’s no- 
body’s fool when it comes to ore values. 
Nobody has trimmed him yet, and the 
Y. & S. buys whatever he recommends.” 

“And where do J come in?” Joe asked. 

Michael O’Looney made no immediate 
answer. He threw an armful of giant 
pine-cones on the open fire and peered 
within an iron pot whose bubbling con- 
tents gave forth the savory odor of veni- 
son stew. Satisfied that all was well with 
fire and food Michael ventured an ex- 
planation or two. 

“You'll leave here early in the morn- 
ing,” he directed, “and you’ll walk the 
seven miles to Forbestown where you can 
get the Oroville stage. At Oroville you'll 
take the evening train for Sacramento, 
but you’ll only ride half way, for at 
Marysville you’re to get off and take a 
room at the Pioneer House. Your name 
will be “Tom Daggett’ until further orders, 
and you’re a veterinary surgeon by pro- 
fession.”’ 

[he furrows in the forehead of the ex- 
dealer of faro deepened appreciably as 
O’Looney rambled on, yet Ramsay held 
his peace until the end. 

‘There are two things for you to bear 
in mind,” Michael concluded, “and they 
are equally important. You're to buy or 
borrow a large gentle dog, the shaggier 
and bigger the better; and after forty- 
eight hours you’re to keep close to the 
Pioneer House telephone from three in 
the afternoon until seven in the evening 
—you and the dog. The rest will come— 
after supper.” 

Beneath the branches of a conifer taller 
than its fellows the wintry sky showed 
purple where it had been light blue. The 
sun sank behind the white-blanketed 
foothills in the southwest and the Jan- 
uary night set in. 

It was late when Michael O’Looney 
finished giving his guest additional in- 
structions and made certain that he un- 
derstood thoroughly his part in the forth- 
coming sale of the Retributor, but once 
Ramsay was in his bunk and snoring 
gently Michael turned his attention to 
more serious things. In a iarge ledger 
and in a scholarly hand, he wrote with 
many thoughtful pauses, four weighty 
paragraphs. These brought to a close the 
eighth chapter of O’Looney’s life work: 
“King Arthur in Legend and in Fact.” 

A smile illumined the wrinkled face of 
the old man at an apt turn in the con- 
cluding sentence; then, with scrupulous 
care, he wiped his pen and closed the book. 
Somewhere not far away the coyotes 
yelped dismally and woke Rummy from 
his dog dreams. He wagged his stumpy 
tail and clawed at the door. But Michael 
denied him and with stern mien pointed 
at the warm hearth. Then, with the 
brown eyes of the dog following his every 
movement, O’Looney wound and set his 
alarm clock and blew out the lamp. 

Farly in the morning of the third 
day after Joe Ramsay’s departure the 
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Retributor’s owner stood in front of his 
cabin and fed post-breakfast scraps of 
bacon rind and pancakes to the insatiable 
burro which had borne his pack for years 
and whose melancholy hee-hawing had 
long since won for her the not inappro- 
priate name of “Misery.” 

Rummy, lapping at his diluted canned 

milk and occasionally wolfing lumps of 
cornmeal mush which his nose encoun- 
tered, cast jealous glances in the direction 
of his long-eared rival in O’Looney’s 
affections, but left off eating with an 
abruptness which was significant to cock 
oe at an unusual sound from up the 
trall. 
’ Michael was quick to note the action 
of the intelligent brute, and soon to his 
own ears the unmistakable laboring of 
a Tin Four’s gears in first speed became 
audible. Intermittently the sound ceased 
for a minute or so until at length an unin- 
terrupted silence prevailed. 

O’Looney smiled. “Mr. Cline has now 
arrived at the little gully in the trail 
which can’t be crossed in a machine,” he 
told Misery while disentangling a burr 
which had become lodged at the base of 
one of her ears. Rummy loped off on a 
tour of inspection as his master concluded: 
“Mr. Cline will finish his journey on foot 
and very much out of breath.” 

The prophecy was correct. Before 
many minutes had elapsed the bulky form 
of the examiner and appraiser became 
visible at a bend in the trail. Walking 
stiff-kneed over the snow and ice Benja- 
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min Cline picked his way carefully until . 
at length he came within handshaking 
distance of Michael. 

“It’s a rotten trail in here,” the ex- 
aminer wheezed when O’Looney had 
dropped his flabby palm. “Hope you’ve 
got something worth while for us.” Ben- 
jamin Cline sat on a smooth stump, 
panted and gazed curiously round him 
while Rummy sniffed inquisitively at the 
roll of sample sacks which lay across the 
knees of the newcomer. 

“I’ve got forty acres of fully patented 
land here,’ Michael declared. “And 
there’s a drift into the hill yonder baring 
four thick and pretty veins. One of them 
is much richer than the others. I’ve had 
three separate sets of samples assayed in 
Salt Lake, Denver and San Francisco, and 
they checked almost to a hair.” 

“What does it run?”’ Cline asked. He 
eyed O’Looney shrewdly. 

“T’m not saying,” the old ‘man count- 
ered. You wouldn’t believe me if I told 

you. The stuff will speak for itself.” 

“Well,” Cline proposed, now that he 
had partly regained his wind, “let’s get at 
it. I’ve been on the job since five this 
morning and I want to hit Oroville by 
dark.” 

Forthwith Michael led the way to his 
tunnel. The risen sun by this time had 
softened somewhat the crust of the snow 
and Cline cursed as he plodded heavily 
the fifty intervening yards between the 
cabin and the embryo mine. 

“Haven’t done any work since the last 
snow,” Michael apologized for the virgin 
condition of the trail. 

Cline grunted an_ unintelligible re- 
sponse, ducked beneath the mammoth 
roots of a pine and plunged into the tun- 
nel entrance. O’Looney followed more 
leisurely. 

Half of the tunnel consisted of 
an open cut into the hillside, the 
balance of it up to the breast of 
the heading could not have 
measured more than twenty feet. 
Artificial light was not needed 
and straightway Cline fell to 
inspecting the visible ore in the 
Retributor. 

Four distinct lodes or veins 
were in plain sight, three of them 
averaging fifteen inches in thick- 
ness, and the fourth running from 
the well-defined hanging wall to 
the opposite one and measuring 
fully two feet across its narrow- 
est part. A little stoping had 
been done here and there and on 
the floor of the tunnel lay a ton or 
so of steel-gray ore which had 
been wrested from the veins. 
Cline cast his eyes over the 
breast where the darkish streaks 
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stood out in relief against the valueless 
and lighter-colored “country rock.” 

“Looks like a chocolate layer cake 
turned on its side,” he grunted, then 
stooped to pick up a piece of the ore. 

“Yes, a seventy-five thousand dollar 
cake,’ O’Looney said dryly. He stood 
with folded arms and watched with grim 
amusement the start the fat man gave 
when the amount was mentioned. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ Cline whined in his ludi- 
crous treble. “My principals aren’t pay- 
ing any such sum for an undeveloped hole 
in the ground. Even granted that you’ve 
got some fair stuff here, you couldn’t ex- 
pect anything like that.” 

Michael O’Looney listened calmly to 
the tirade of objection he had expected 
and went on rubbing up plug-cut between 
his callous palms. When his pipe was 
stuffed and nse evenly he proceeded 
coolly to the deliverance of his ultimatum. 

“Look here, Mr. Cline,” he said, 
punctuating his speech with 
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left alone—just as he had wished—to 
gather necessary samples from the virgin 
lodes, to estimate and appraise in his own 
way, unhampered by suspicious assistance 
and advice which might and probably 
would be prejudiced. 

With bar and hammer and chisel Cline 
attacked each of the veins in turn. Care- 
ful man that he was he spurned outer por- 
tions of the ore which might have been 
“painted,” selecting only pieces gouged 
diagonally from wall to wall, representing 
roughly the average of values which his 
ig An furnace would reveal later. 

ore than an hour of this strenuous 
work followed, and then, damp with 
sweat and very much winded, the big man 
squatted on his sacks and surveyed with 
relief four neat piles of steel-gray ore. 
[here was approximately forty pounds 
to each pile, and presently Cline sacked 
these separately in purse-mouthed con- 
tainers fashioned of heavy canvas. These, 
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which floated out of the doorway. “I 
won’t have any time to eat till I hit Oro- 
ville, and I’ll have my own troubles to get 
this stuff up to the gully where I left the 
flivver.” 

Cline kicked the sack at his feet and 
rubbed his chin as he contemplated it and 
considered its weight. Michael O’Looney 
knew better than to offer the examiner a 
lift with the ore, knowing of old that no 
finger save Cline’s touched his samp!es 
from the moment they were gouged from 
the breast of a heading until fire and acids 
had burned out for him the secret of their 
values. 

Up-ended beside the door of the cabin 
stood a small hand-sled with rusted 
runners. Michael pointed at it. 

“You’re welcome to the use of that,” he 
said, “‘and if you use it you needn’t take 
the trouble to pull it back. Just stick it 
up in a drift near the gully where I can 
see it in case I have to haul more supplies 
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ger, ‘we might as well un- 
derstand each other now as 
to haggle in the future. I’ve 
got a claim here which will 
stand inspection. You can 
look up the monuments and 
go to the Land Office to 
verify my patents. The ore 
will speak for itself—except 
I don’t mind saying that 
one of the lodes is richer 
than the others. You'll find 
that out for yourself when 
i get back to Sacramento. 

ow I’ve got no particular 
good will for your principals 
and your concern on account 
of the way they froze me out 
of the Rosalind, but as I’ve 
got an urgent need for a big 
sum of money and yours is 
the nearest purchasing syndi- 
cate I’m giving you four 
days from this day at noon to 
put seventy-five thousand 
dollars in escrow with the 
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The Little Things 


By Harry W. Wyckoff 


| wonder how so small a thing 
Can wring a sob from me; 


Sometimes it’s just the moon’s 
white face 


Trembling in the sea. 


“You haven’t offered it to 
them?” Cline asked sharply. 

“Not at all,” O’Looney 
rejoined. “I was only as- 
suming that you didn’t take 
up your option within the 
four-day limit. In that cas: 
I’d have to sled more grub 
out here.” 

Cline turned to examin: 
the sled, and as he found 
nothing suspicious about it 
he lifted the sack and lashed 
it in place. 

“Four days is a rather 
short period,” he objected 
as he straightened up from 
tying the last knot. ‘And 
seventy-five thousand is a 
— for a hole in the 

ill. 

Michael watched the big 
head of the fat man wag 
doubtfully from side to side; 
he saw him stoop and pick 
up the drag rope and then 
wait expectantly for the final 
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My deed will be. waiting.” 

ean Clineknewsome- 
thing of men as well as mines, and as he 
listened to the utterances of the old 
prospector he fancied that O’Looney 
meant every word he said. Just at pres- 
ent he had no answer, so to change the 
subject the examiner indicated the jagged 
piece of ore he held in his hands. 

“Looks like a sylvanite-tellurium,” he 
commented. 

“It is a gold and silver bearing tellu- 
rium,” Michael answered and continued 
significantly, ‘“‘and it’s located not far 
from a fair trail and doesn’t have to de- 
pend on the water rights and narrow- 

auge of the Y. & S. And I'll finish what 
aie going to say by telling you that if 
our people don’t act within the time 
imit I'll wire the Muschenheims to send 
a buyer here. Seventy-five thousand is 
only small change to them, and I’d be 
dealing with them now if they weren’t so 
slow. So you can take it or leave it. 
There’s tools for you to break out fresh 
ore if you like, and now I'll be leaving you 
to put on the dinner.” 
"Looney turned away abruptly and 
tramped off toward the cabin. Rummy 
followed close at his heels, and Cline was 


tied securely and tagged, were placed in a 
gunny-sack. 

The sacked samples were a heavy load, 
but after a deep breath and a farewell look 
about, the examiner shouldered his burden 
and managed to cover the few yards be- 
tween claim and cabin. With a squeak 
of relief he dropped the heavy sack on one 
of the level stumps near the doorway, and 
then hailed the Retributor’s owner. In- 
stantly the rude door swung open and 
O’Looney appeared, his sleeves rolled up, 
his hands white with flour. 

“Come in and rest your feet,” he invited 
jocularly. “‘We’ll have some hot stew and 
dumplings in twenty minutes time.” 

But Benjamin Cline shook his head. 
As an up-to-the-minute examiner and 
appraiser of mining properties he had no 
idea of turning his ee on his samples 
for even a brief space of time. And to 
bear the precious sack within the cabin 
where he could keep his eye on it while he 
satisfied the inner man would be a viola- 
tion of precedents long since established 
and rigidly adhered to. 

“Much obliged,” he said and sniffed a 
little regretfully at the savory aroma 


word. 
And the Retributor’s owner 
lost no time in giving it. 

“Run along with your tellurium,” he 
said and pointed up the trail. “And when 
you find out how good it is and how 
straight my papers are just tell your 
people they’d better lose no time in get- 
ting their money into the bank. And 
mind you well: I won’t come down a dollar 
or even a dime from my price.” ' 

Cline fumbled at the drag rope and 
ploughed off through the snow which was 
fast becoming mush. Verily, he pondered, 
as O’Looney’s final words “You can take 
it or leave it” came to him, the years had 
wrought their change in the mild-man- 
nered and gentlemanly prospector he had 
known in the days of the undeveloped 
Rosalind. 

Michael O’Looney’s unwonted inde- 
pendence savored of an arbitrary stand 
justified by the knowledge that he was the 
unchallenged possessor of a rich property 
which in one market or another would 
fetch its price. 

Musing thus, Benjamin Cline labori- 
ously gained the near side of the gully 
beyond which stood his hired car. He 
shouldered the heavy sack, scrambled 
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“Look here, Mr. Cline,” he said, punctuating his speech with a forefinger, “we might as well understand each other now™ 

If anything 
goes wrong, if he shouldn’t be aboard, get 
off a station or two down the line and go 
back to Marysville. Then you’ll find him 
on the morning train in case he lays over 


across and with a sigh of relief dumped 
his burden on the floor of the tonneau. A 
cursory inspection of the chains followed, 
and then the examiner stepped on the 
starting pedal and drove cautiously away. 

Michael stood where Cline had left him, 
a faint smile on his wrinkled face as he 
listened for developments up the trail. 
The smile broadened as the hum of the 
engine came to his ears, and he waited to 
listen no more. Hastily he entered the 
cabin and wiped the dough from his 
hands. In the intentness of business at 
hand, ignoring stew and dumplings, he 
paused only to snatch his hat and_coat 
before taking the trail. 

Fully’an hour after Cline had reached 
Forbestown and had pressed on to cover 
the twenty-two additional miles between 
that mining hamlet and the railroad 


station at Oroville, Michael O’Looney 
strolled nonchalantly into the Forbestown 
postoffice and called for his mail. There 
was a paper or two, and with one of these 
the owner of the Retributor beguiled the 
time until the clock on the fly-specked 
wall indicated that the hour of three was 
at hand. 

Now Michael entered the telephone 
booth in the corner and very shortly was 
connected with the Pioneer House in 
Marysville. 

“Is that you, Joe?” he asked. 

“‘That’s me,” came back over the wire. 
“And I’ve got the biggest and homeliest 
meat-hound y’ever laid eyes on. Half 
Newfoundland and part sheep-dog and a 
dash of other breeds. He was the town 
bum; didn’t cost a cent.” 

“Good! Take this evening’s train to 


Sacramento as instructed. 


at Oroville to search the records. Got it 


all straight?” 

“You bet!” 

Michael O’Looney paid the toll charges 
and walked away. Rummy stretched 
himself, and ignoring with regal indiffer- 
ence various town dogs he had whipped 
individually and collectively, trotted after 
his master. When the town was far be- 
hind and all the world within their ken 
lay dazzling white and restful green before 
them, the prospector came to a halt and 
seized the tawny head of the dog between 
his palms. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Washington's Go-Getter 


SHIP eased in alongside a Seattle 
wharf, the gangplank was let out 
to a greeting chorus of whoops and 
calls of “Yoh, Rusty!” and a big 
and very much embarrassed young man 
stepped forward to have his hand pumped 
vigorously by a crowd of several hundred 
alumni and students of the University of 


Washington. 

“Who's the hero?” asked a fellow pas- 
senger. 

“Why,” replied a_ member of the 


joyous mob, “That’s ‘Rusty’ Callow, the 
man who coached the crew which is the 


first to bring an intercollegiate rowing 
championship west of the Mississippi, and 
he’s just getting home from the east.’ 

“Oh, so that’s Callow,” replied the 
eastern tourist with surprise. ‘And here 
we've been on the boat with him all day 
and didn’t know it.” 

Coach Russell Callow is one of the 
youngest crew coaches in the country. 
He was selected by the rowing committee 
of the Seattle institution to fill the place 
of Elmer Leader who was called to Yale 
following the splendid showing of his 
Washington “Huskies” at Poughkeepsie 
last year. In his first year of coaching 
Callow turned out an undefeated crew— 





Coach Russell Callow, affectionately termed **Rusty”™’ in the old home town, finished 
his first year of crew coaching by having his Washington Varsity crew win 
the national championship at Poughkeepsie and his freshmen take 
second place, losing by only one-fifth of a second to Cornell 








a crew which won from the University of 
California on Oakland Estuary, from the 
University of Wisconsin on ee Men- 
dota and from the Naval Academy, 
Columbia, Syracuse, Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson 
in the annual intercollegiate regatta |.st 
June—all three races away from hore 
waters. 

Callow’s interest in rowing dates from 
his college‘ days at the University of 
Washington where for three years he 
rowed on the Varsity, going to Pougi- 
keepsie in 1913 and 1914 and acting as 
captain in 1915. Following his success 
in the coaching game he has been offered 
several positions as rowing mentor ‘n 
large eastern universities where crew is a 
major sport. He has turned them all 
down, desiring to hold to his contract 
with his Alma Mater. 

He is a true Westerner. In 1869 his 
family settled on a large ranch in the 
Kamilche valley at the head of Puget 
Sound. With six brothers and four sis- 
ters, all but one older than he, Russe! 
learned what it meant to be a real pioneer. 
He cleared land and devised make-shifts 
with other Washington settlers. Until 
he was sixteen years old he milked ten 
cows every night and morning. He 
attended high school in Olympia, living 
there during the week, and walked home 
—a distance of twenty miles—each 
Friday night, returning in time for 
Monday morning classes. He graduated 
from the Olympia high school in 1909 and 
taught in the Shelton grade school near 
his home the following year. In the fall 
of the year 1910-1911 he entered the 
University of Washington. Instead of 
returning for his sophomore year he was 
forced to stay out and again teach school 
in Shelton. He went back to college the 
next year, however, and during the 
remainder of his college course was promi- 
nent in scholastic, athletic, student gov- 
ernment and class activities. 

The highest student office which can be 
awarded a Washington man was given to 
Callow in his last year when he was 
elected president of the associated student 
body. Prior to that election he had been 
selected senior representative on the 
board of control in a general student 
election. By the time he had reached his 
last year in college the pins of all the 
biggest honorary clubs adorned his vest, 
as well as the insignia of Psi Upsilon, his 
fraternity. He graduated from the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts in 1916, majoring in 
history and economics. While an upper- 
class-man he acted as a student instructor 
for quiz sections in American history 
classes. 

Callow has two hobbies—mountain 
climbing and logging. For two successive 
years while he was in college he and a 
classmate, Charles Newton, won the 
world’s tree-felling championship at the 
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annual Grays Harbor contest for loggers. His 
skill was acquired by working in lumber camps 
every summer from the time that he was sixteen, 
when his father died and the family farm was 
sold. This logging experience enabled him to 
act as the superintendent of a large logging 
company for five years. After tendering his 
resignation as superintendent he entered the 
bond salesman business in which he was engaged 
until recently. Practically all of his time is 
now required by his coaching duties. 

‘‘There’s not so very much to the job of being 
a crew coach,” he said. “My mother, who 
raised eleven kids in the wilderness and saw 
that they all got a college education, accom- 
plished a far greater task than I shall ever be 
able to do as a crew coach.” 

Of all his loyal supporters the two most loyal 
are his wife, who attended college at the same 
time he did, and his two-year-old son, whose 
favorite phrase is “Tum on, Wusty,” an ex- 
pression learned at crew pep rallies. 

To turn out a clean crew, who place good 
sportsmanship above all else; to see that his 
crew boys maintain the highest scholarship of 
any group among Washington’s five thousand 
students, as they have done during the past 
year; to perfect the Washington stroke, insti- 
tuted by Hiram Conibear and developed by 
subsequent coaches and oarsmen, and to win 
the right to represent America at the Olympic 
games—these are Coach Russell Callow’s aspira- 
tions for the coming year at the University of 
Washington. Atice FREIN. 
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She Wins at Trapshooting 
GLADYS REID HOWE of Portland, Oregon, 


recently established a world’s trap record 
for women when she smashed forty-one out of 
twenty-five doubles at the state trapshooting 
tournament at Corvallis, Oregon. Her average 
of 82 per cent bests by four points the former 
record which was held by Mrs. L. L. Doggett 
of Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

The Oregon winner has been an enthusiastic 
trap gun shot for seven years. She is a type of 
the out-of-doors girl of the West, fond of all 
sports afield and enjoying more than anything 
else the lure of the open spaces. 

Miss Howe’s acquaintanceship with firearms 
began at an early age. Her father, a profes- 
sional trapshooter, initiated his daughter into 
the craft of cracking the clay pigeons. In addi- 
tion to breaking the record for women held 


, under the auspices of the American Trapshoot- 


ing Association Miss Howe now holds the 1923 
state singles championship for women with 173 
targets broken out of 200, a record many men 
would be glad to acknowledge. 

“Most women are afraid of firearms,” says 
Miss Howe. “They don’t like the noise. There 
is no reason, though, why we can not excel 
as trapshooters. We have a number of char- 
acteristics in our favor. Generally we take 
better care of ourselves than men, conse- 
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This Oregon girl, Gladys Reid Howe, has won the world's trap record for 
women at a tournament held under the auspices of the American 
Trapshooting Association. She holds the 1923 state singles 
championship with 173 targets broken out of 200 





quently have steadier nerves and keener 
eyes, both important in shooting. When 
more women take up trapshooting there 
will be mighty close contests with the men 
at the tournaments. But even if a woman 
has no special ambition to excel in it, the 
sport will prove interesting and healthful. 

“Ever since a child I have been used to 
guns. I like all kinds of sports. Just now 
I’m trying out golf. Above all, it is com- 
panionship with living things and the 
shrubs and trees which keeps one fresh and 
young in spirit. No one has really lived 
until he or she has become acquainted 
with the great out-of-doors.” 


The new feminine doubles champion is 
graceful and fair to look upon. Unlike 
some of the record-holders of her sex, 
Miss Howe is free from mannishness. She 
is proud of her simple way of living and 
the keynote of her disposition is cheer- 
fulness. 

At her first trap event Miss Howe broke 
eight out of twenty-five targets. Her 
shoulders were lame. She stuck to the 
game and now is able to shoot 750 or more 
rounds in a tournament without ill effects. 
She declares that success at trapshooting 
is merely “getting on to the hang of 
things.” Met Wuarton. 


Blind Man Sees Success 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago on a foothill 

ranch in California a healthy, happy 
boy, lover of the outdoors and its beauties, 
faced the knowledge that after a few more 
months he would never see again. The 
memory of a soul-scarring struggle for 
readjustment has left lines in the face of 
the man who was that boy, but the face 
also tells of success achieved against 
heartbreaking odds. Charles N. Miller 
of Bakersfield was recently made manager 
of a quarter-of-a-million-dollar corpor- -. 
ation for the manufacture of a new cereal 
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breakfast food originated by himself. 
One of the other directors of the Charles 
N. Miller Company is now in the east to 
have a large detrinizing machine made 
after a model invented by the blind man. 

As a lad, Miller worked his way through 
a college for the blind. He sold books and 
school supplies throughout the central 
part of California. After completing his 
education he returned to Bakersfield and 
became the pastor of a little church. 

Then came the opportunity to be 
editor of the Christian Advocate, a national 
publication for the blind. In this position 
he did much for other unfortunates and 
gained something of national prominence. 
Returning to the Pacific Coast as field 
'‘ agent for the publication he severed his 
connection with the journal after a few 
years and went home to Bakersfield. 

He decided on a new venture this time. 
Though his capital was small his courage 
was great so he opened a little grocery 
store on the screen porch of his home. He 
bought a small grist mill and began 
grinding wheat grits for his neighbors. 
In astonishment they watched his sure 
fingers busy about the whirring belts and 
wheels and saw him take down the mill 
and clean it, part by part. A friend gave 
him the formula from which he finally 
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evolved the breakfast food. The friend 
wanted a special cereal ‘like mother used 
to make in the old-country” and Miller 
took the simple recipe for the mixture of 
grains, added a secret process of his own, 
worked long and patiently to make a 
mathine which would give it just the 
proper amount of cooking and stirring 
and, having found a few moneyed men 
with some of his own courage, he secured 
financial backing .to the extent of a 


quarter of a million dollars. 


The new food, of which five thousand 
packages have been marketed, is being 
made in the little first mode’ The old 
grist mill through which Miller found the 
pathway to success is still doing duty. 
He grinds fine white corn flour and entire 
wheat flour, supplying the needs of all 
local bakers and marketing the entire 
white flour under its own trade name as 
well. THELMA BERNARD. 


vu UV 
A Medicine Maid 


POR 8 many generations the “medicine 
man” has ministered to the ills of the 
Indians but, like all things ancient, he too 
is passing, and now the medicine maid of 
modern days is soon to serve her people, 
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Ellen Norris, an ele Al 
Indian girl of the Klamath tribe, 
student at the University of Califor Ps, 
is the first member of her tribe to enter 
college and adopt a medical career for her 
life work. 

Graduating from a little country school 
in Requa, California, on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation where she was the 
only eighth grade pupil, Ellen longed to 
continue her education, but as she 
forced not only to earn her own livelihood 
but also to help in the support of seven 
sisters and brothers she deferred her 
training by working for three years in 
canneries along the northern coast. 
During this time she thought constantly 
about her people of the Klamath tribe. 
In daily contact with them she grew to 
understand and learn their many needs, 
She resolved to spend her life serving them 
and chose medicine as a career, knowing 
that with this helpful knowledge she 
could be of most benefit to them. 

Her studious habits 
attention of the Indian agent and, at the 
expense of the Government, Ellen was 
sent to the Indian school near Riverside. 
For two years she studied nursing and 
graduated with high honors. This ended 
the Government aid and Ellen was again 
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Charles N. Miller, blind, worked his way through college by selling books and school supplies. He has always hustled—he had 
to. With ‘courage for capital he opened a little grocery store on the screen porch of his home. Now he is manager of.a 
quarter-million-dollar corporation, having originated a breakfast food and invented a detrinizing machine 
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forced to work in order to continue her studies. She 
spent a year in the girls’ high school at Riverside 
after which she was obliged to return to her home 
in Requa. Obtaining employment in Eureka she was 
enabled to enter high school, from which she grad- 
uated last December. 

“There are seven years of study ahead,” Ellen told 
me in her soft, low voice, “‘before I get a doctor’s 
degree, and a whole lifetime of study beyond those 
seven years. I am willing to spend all that and 
more to help my people. My plan is to go out into 
the wilds and practise among them. Most people 
think of Indians as always living on reservations. 
They do not realize that between ten and fifteen 
thousand Indians are living outside the reservations. 

“If I can bring a knowledge of hygiene to these, 
my people; if I can, through little acts of kindness, 
grow so close to them that they will trust me, then 
I can accomplish for them what all the lecturers in 
the world will never be able to do. I feel that my 
people can. best be reached by one of their own 
race. If I can do something to check the spread of 
tuberculosis among the Indians outside of reserva- 
tions, if I can get them to accept vaccination and 
to realize the importance of education and send their 
children to school, I shall consider my life well spent.” 

Ellen is paying her own expenses through college. 
Her father owns a forty-acre timber claim. For 
years an option to buy has been held by an Oregon 
company but no action has been taken and in order 
to hold the claim Norris has paid taxes amounting 
to $300 per year on land from which he receives no 
return. When the land is sold he will receive 
$8000 but there is no evidence of the sale being 
closed and in the meantime all the money he has is 
from his work in the canneries during the summer 
months at $2.50 per day and such meager help as his 
sons and daughters can give. 

Ellen’s Indian name is Hah-ah-mech Hoopah. 
The first name means “little housewife”; the second, 
“a mortar or rock in which corn is ground.” The 
name Norris was given her father many years 
ago by Catholic priests on the Indian Reservation. 
“Ellen” was the name of an aunt of Miss Norris 
who was also named by the priests. 

Grace Evetyn Boumorr. 


v0 Uv 
She Breeds Winners 


¥7HEN a woman can breed stock which sets the 
pace on ranches for hundreds of miles round, it is 
time for cattle and sheep men to sit up and take 
notice. That is just what they have been doing in 
Idaho and adjoining states for the past two years. 
Mrs. Minnie Viele is the prize-winning pace-setter. 
Minnie Viele, when a girl, began building air 
castles but not the usual kind. Her fanciful struc- 
tures took the form of spacious barns and an airy 
ranch house, with cool springs and green meadows, 
pure-bred Guernsey cattle, Hampshire sheep and 
Duroc-Jersey hogs. Stock-raising was to be her 
career. Then she married Lee Charles Miller, and 
for the following twenty-five years her time was 
occupied with family and social obligations. But 
children grow up and marry. Mrs. Miller says: 
“When my children no longer needed my atten- 
tion I felt lost—a ship without a rudder. I knew 
that I must have something vital to occupy my 
mind. This work gives one a thrilling sense of 
accomplishment. My ambition is to raise stock 
equal to any imported from England. Three years 
ago I purchased three hundred and thirty acres on 
[win Falls Highway, in a curve of the Snake river.” 
No more beautiful spot could be found for the 
purpose than “Thousand Springs Farm,” which 
takes its name from waters whose source is deep in 
black cliffs of lava. The ranch house is built of lava 
rock. Mrs. Miller planned the big barn down to the 
minutest scientific detail. Last year she made eight 
showings of stock. Her animals took first prizes at 
the Pacific International at Portland, the Western 

















Hah-ah-mech Hoopah is the Indian name of Ellen Norris, a Klamath 
girl, first of her tribe to enter college and adopt a medical 
career. She will practise among her people 








Royal at Spokane, the Utah and Montana State fairs; the American Royal at 
Kansas City and the International at Chicago. ATHENE FARNSWORTH. 











Mrs. Minnie Viele Miller's ambition is to breed stock equal to any 
imported from England. Her cattle, sheep and hogs have 
captured first prizes at exhibits in six different 
states. She owns a model farm in Idaho 
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Adventuring in Utopia 


ERHAPS the most commonly 
admitted of all truths is the hoary 
aphorism to the effect that when 
you get what you'd like you find 
that you don’t like it so much after all. 

As you get into Mr. Wells’ latest novel 
you begin to believe that he is working 
with this axiom as his propositio. In 
“Men Like Gods”* he shows you a per- 
fectly delightful Utopia and then—with, 
apparently, a cautious eye to your mental 
digestion—proceeds to point out exactly 
how abominable perfection would seem if 
you should happen, as his characters do, 
upon an entirely perfect world. As you 
read on you become convinced that Mr. 
Welis is about right. It’s too bad, but it’s 
a sad, mad old world and we really 
wouldn’t appreciate a good thing if we 
had it, no we wouldn’t. Then you dis- 
cover that Mr. Wells has had his fingers 
crossed all the time and that one of his 
adventurers into Utopia—the “hero,” in 
fact, of the book—is flying directly in the 
face of all the accepted theories by actu- 
ally liking what he wanted when he gets 
it! Thus does Mr. Wells—canny fellow!— 
drive home his story and countersink it 
hard and fast by dint of contrast. 

An editor, a priest, a politician, a 
wealthy idler, a motion-picture star and 
sundry chauffeurs, high-born ladies, etc., 
are driving along a country road when, by 
the sudden rotation of another dimension 
—Mr. Wells would have to be scientific 
about it, of course—into and out of the 
Earth’s plane, they are snatched instantly 
into the middle of the Utopia comprising 
that dimension. Surrounded by the 
creatures—glorified humans this time 
instead of Wells’ earlier Martians—in- 
habiting this world, they are allowed by 
the author to exchange opinions with 
these “men like gods” and to register 
their reactions. The editor (naturally an 
author would favor an editor where it was 
possible!) is the only one of the lot to see 
any good in the Utopian scheme of things; 
the others, Pucci 1 poor weak mortals 
like the rest of us, want nothing better 
than to be set back again upon their own 
accustomed plane. Mr. Barnstaple, the 
editor, after a good deal of Mr. Wells’ 
best imaginative, pseudo-scientific writ- 
ing, finally gets back. 

One point we must make before we’re 
through with this book. Mr. Wells has 
been accused of deep propaganda, of 
veiled attack on Christianity and the 
Church and we know not what other 
horrid crimes through his development of 
the character, Father Amerton. Such an 
indictment is the sheerest nonsense. Mr. 


$ *Men Like Gods, By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Co. 
2.00. 


Wells is not concerned with attacking 
this, that or the other. He has gotten a 
certain type of clergyman into his story 
and, like the honest writer that he is, he 
must set down, willy nilly, his notion of 
what that type of clergyman would say 
and do under the circumstances developed 
by the exigencies of the plot. And, accord- 
ing to our notion, he does it very well. 
All in all we admire Mr. Wells’ Utopia, 
excepting for the fact that it resembles 
the fourth dimension, which we have 
never understood thoroughly and always 
vaguely disliked. At any rate we feel 
that we should have found some way to 





Hits and Misses 


Voices. By George J. Brenn. The 
Century Co. $2.00. 

As a change from Sherlock and Wat- 
son this sleuth and his “trouble- 
shooter” solve mysteries exclusively by 
telephone. 

The Girlfrom Hollywood. By Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. Macaulay Co. $1.90. 

A far ery from Tarzan. Hollywood 
as Main Street likes to imagine it, 
scandal and all. 

Zarah the Cruel. By Joan Conquest. 
The Macaulay Co. $1.90. 

The she-sheik takes the stage. Desert 
love, blood and sand on every page. 

The Soul of Abe Lincoln. By Bernie 
Babcock. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00. 

The author’s second novel of Lincoln. 
A powerful delineation of the spirit of 
the great emancipator. 

Ironheart. By William McLeod 
Raine. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

A down-and-out ex-army officer finds 
himself again all over the Far West. 
Raine can write this kind of story. 


The Land of Forgotten Men. By 
Edison Marshall. Little, Brown. $1.75. 

Mr. Marshall is at home in the Far 
North. This sheer adventure story of 
Alaska had its public ready-made be- 
fore it was published. 

Spain in Silhouette. By Trowbridge 
Hall. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Another honest-to-goodness travel 
book. If you belong to that select com- 
pany which seizes upon good travel 
writing (and we hope you do) you will 
want to own this. 

The Cloud that Lifted. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. The Century Co. $2.00. 

Two new plays by the Belgian 
author. The scene of one is laid in Fin- 
land; that of the other in the author’s 
own country. 

The Yellow Seven. By Edmund 
Snell. The Century Co. $1.90. 

A mystery and a Chinese villain in 
North Borneo respectively solved and 
foiled by a new type of British detec- 
tive. Unreservedly a good tale. 














persuade those Utopians to let us stay, 
once we were there, instead of allowing 
ourselves to be rotated back again into 
our own (by comparison) prosy Earth. 


Mr. Curwood Has a Message 
XACTLY as the “Earthlings” in 


Mr. Wells’ novel found themselves 
translated to their own planet and their 
mundane concerns after they had had 
their fill of Utopia, so, in the next book 
we opened, we found that we were imme- 
diately re-ported to serious and imme- 
diate matters. 

For Mr. Curwood, in “The Alaskan,’’* 
has gone beyond the mere writing of a 
thriller, though he carries on, naturally, 
with plenty of hot stuff in his usual super- 
lative manner. 

Alaska, evidently, has come to mean a 
great deal more to Mr. Curwood than 
just an—apparently—inexhaustible ware- 
house of story material and it is in spite of 
rather than because of the rapid, exciting, 
typically Curwood plot that we commend 
this book especially to Western readers. 

Listen a moment to Alan Holt, the 
author’s mouthpiece and the representa- 
tive Alaskan of the story, as he speaks 
bitterly of Alaska’s struggle against the 
slow strangling which almost inevitably 
results from bureaucratic methods of 
administration. 

“There are thirty-eight separate 
bureaus in Washington,” says the ‘Alas- 
kan,’ “all of them operating on Alaska, 
five thousand miles away. Is it any 
wonder the patient is sick?” Has Mr. 
Curwood, vernacularly speaking, said a 
mouthful? He has. 

Private exploitation of Alaska’s wealth 
also comes in for its share of denunciation. 
Personified in the story by John Graham, 
the interests at whose doors may be laid 
the blame for the greedy attempts on the 
life of the salmon-fishing industry are 
treated to some very plain speaking. A 
plea is also entered for proper handling 
of the Alaskan forestry problem and, 
perhaps less rationally, a suggestion is 
made for what Mr. Coowaell seems to 
consider the necessary fortifying of 
Alaska against invasion by way of Siberia. 

We will admit that this may sound as 
though “The Alaskan” were a political 
and economic tract or something of the 
sort. Don’t believe it for a minute. At 
the risk of being thought subsidized by 
Will Hays we must write down the first 
thought that came into our head as we 
realized the fight was coming out all right 
and that Alan was going to get the girl: 
What a movie this will make! 

Will you read the tract now? J.H. J. 


*The Alaskan, By James Oliver Curwood. Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Corp. $2.00. 
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There have been earthquakes far more 
Barthquakes in Violent than that which devastated a small 
Shaky Zones part of Japan; earthquake shocks surpass- 

ing the Japanese temblors in intensity are 
occurring every year; one has only to consult the records 
of the seismographs in two score scientific institutions in 
order to learn how commonplace and almost continuous 
the unrest of the earth’s crust really is. Sixty world- 
encircling earthquakes—one a week—are recorded by them 
in the average year. But these severe shocks as a rule occur 
far beneath the ocean’s surface or in remote, sparsely settled 
regions where there is nothing to shake down and burn. 
When they do strike the centers of modern civilization 
where millions of people are crowded together in high, 
inflammable structures, the loss of life and the property 
damage grow in proportion to the size of the human ant 
heap. 

There are certain fairly well defined earthquake zones. 
Japan is in the very center of one of them. In rebuilding 
Tokio, Yokohama and the scores of minor cities, the inevit- 
able recurrence of similar disasters must and probably will 
be kept in mind in regulating the design and construction 
of buildings, more especially of structures erected on made 
land, fills or loose soil, and in so designing a water supply 
system that it is proof against earthquake shocks. Knowing 
that other shocks may be 


Prepare for 





quences of the Japanese catastrophe need arouse little 
apprehension. Ever since the fall of 1920 the productive 
capacity of the United States in many lines has been ahead 
of the possible demand. Now Japan, having lost tremendous 
amounts of commodities stored in the burned areas, is not 
only replacing them, but is in addition compelled to come 
into the market for structural steel, lumber, pipe, electrical 
apparatus, machinery and thousands of other articles neces- 
sary for reconstruction. 

In addition to the cash contributions for immediate relief, 
the United States in general and the Pacific Coast in par- 
ticular can and should do two very important things to help 
Japan rebuild. They should grant ample credit either 
through open accounts or through the purchase of Japanese 
bonds and they should endeavor not to advance the prices 
of commodities urgently needed by Japan. 

Japan is entirely solvent. Given a reduction in the 
military and naval expenditures, the Japanese Government 
could issue or guarantee the principal and interest on a 
billion yens in bonds, pay interest and sinking fund charges 
and still balance its budget with little trouble or extra taxa- 
tion. Japanese bonds taken in exchange for American goods 
should be a far better investment than the bonds of many 
European nations whose financial affairs are headed straight 
toward chaos and repudiation or bankruptcy. 

Immediately after the dis- 
aster Pacific Coast interests 





expected between 1940 and 
1950, San Francisco adopted 
these precautions after the 
1906 disaster when fire, as in 
the case of the Japanese 
cities, proved to be a far 
greater enemy than the earth- 
quake itself. 

Tokio and Yokohama will 
Considering the 
flimsy construction of the 
average Japanese house, the 
task of restoring the resi- 
dences will not be overwhelm- 
ingly difficult, and for the 
reconstruction of public 
works, railroads, factories 
and business buildings ample 
credit’ will be forthcoming. 
If the recurrence of earth- 
quakes is taken into consid- 
eration in the reconstruction 
work, the Tokio district 
need not fear a costly repeti- 
tion of the disaster. 


U U 


How the Far West Can 
Best Assist Japan 








took steps to check specula- 
tion and profiteering. The 
lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest decided not only 
to donate millions of feet of 
lumber for reconstruction, 
but to check any tendency 
on the part of individual 
operators to capitalize the 
disaster by raising prices. 
In California the rice growers’ 
association, controlling the 
bulk of American rice imme- 
diately available for Japanese 
consumption, turned down 
all offers from speculators 
and sold the entire carry-over 
from last year’s crop at pre- 
vailing prices to the Red 
Cross to be shipped immedi- 
ately for Japanese relief. 
And no exorbitant prices will 
be asked for the crop now 
being harvested. 

The Pacific Coast is dem- 
onstrating through its acts 
that, the immigration issue 
notwithstanding, it is harbor- 
ing none but the friendliest 








From a _ cold-blooded eco- 
nomic standpoint the conse- 





America's Answer 


neighborly feelings toward 
Japan. + 


Kettlewell, in the Oakland Tribune 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Ho Hum, How Much Longer? 


Mussolini When Mussolini caused Italian guns to kill 
Torpedoes the Armenian orphans sheltered on the de- 
= eet al fenseless Greek island of Corfu, he put the 


skids under the wabbling, unwieldy bulk 
of the League of Nations. The crash of the Italian 
shells was the funeral dirge of Woodrow Wilson’s grandiose 
dream. The booming of Mussolini’s guns proclaimed to the 
world that the old sabre-rattling, bulldozing tactics were 
still in force, that all hypocritical pretense of regard for the 
rights of small nations had been abandoned, that the velvet 
had been stripped off the mailed fist and that hereafter brute 
force would be the undisguised arbiter of European affairs. 
That is, superior force would be this arbiter. As Lloyd 
George pointed out, Mussolini would never have kicked the 
well armored French shin or tackled the spikes in the British 
lion’s tail, but beaten, bankrupt, badgered little Greece 
could be booted all over the lot with impunity. 

Mussolini has momentarily “consolidated his position” as 
Italy’s dictator, but his act and the failure of the Assembly 
to function effectively in this crisis have not only killed what 
little chance there was of eventual American participation 
in the League, but in all probability they will also enable the 
irreconcilables in the Senate to prevent the United States 
from joining the World Court. 

Perhaps it is better thus. Once again the insincerity and 
hypocrisy of European statesmanship, a statesmanship which 
tries to hide brutal, aggressive selfishness behind a cloak of 
grandiloquent phrases, has been brought home to the Ameri- 
can people. Also, the smaller European nations have 
learned that the impressive Covenant of the League is a 
pasteboard shield protecting them as effectively as the 
neutrality treaty protected Belgium against German assault. 
Another rap across their knuckles and they may be ready, 
willing and anxious to support the United States in a move- 
ment for a real effort to bring about a genuine instead of a 
spurious peace. 

U U 


The Vampire _ Five years have passed since the signing of 

F the Armistice, five demoralizing years 
That ts Sucking that have robbed the radicals of a 
ideals and the conservatives of faith in the 
quality and sufficiency of their leadership. The hopes 
raised by the slogans and propaganda catch words of the 
war, hopes so fervid that they made Wilson the Preacher 


Europe’s Blood 
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the demi-god of the European masses, have died in the ashes 
of disillusion. For an American living in the midst of plenty 
it is almost impossible to fathom the utter apathy, the gray 
despair that paralyze two hundred million Europeans when 
they think of the future, when they lift their eyes long 
enough from the pursuit of the next scant meal to realize 
that fear, uncertainty, want and poverty will follow them 
to the grave and return to haunt their children. 

Instead of improving, European conditions are growing 
worse. They won’t improve, they can’t improve while the 
Treaty of Versailles is the public law of Europe. No League 
of Nations, no World Court can be effective while it tries 
to enforce conditions that are impossible of fulfillment. 
When British and American statesmen courageously face 
this fundamental fact, when they unite their efforts to bring 
about a revision of this treaty, then and only then will it be 
possible to begin European reconstruction. 

But it may be too late— 


U U 


Soup Kitchens Will we be able to buy shoes for the baby 
Won’the Needed 20d gas for the car this fall and winter? 
. WW: That, after all, is the question nearest our 
This Winter hearts. We may watch the outcome of the 
pennant race fifteen or twenty minutes a day; we may give 
some time and thought to the grand opera season, to the 
sleeveless long-waisted winter styles, to free verse or social 
hygiene, but the underlying bedrock problem of the three 
squares is with us all the time, even with those whose income 
tax rises to twenty per cent of the net. Sometimes they 
worry more than the happy-go-lucky four-per centers. 
According to present indications we will all survive the 
winter with a fair amount of fat left on the ribs by spring. 
Though we are now importing as much as we export, busi- 
ness enters the cold season in excellent condition thanks to 
the check: put on the inflation process last spring. Nobody 
except the farmer has heavy stocks of commodities on hand. 
In the basic industries the iron, steel and textile mills are 
working at capacity on profitable orders; the railroads are 
hauling a record tonnage, making money and improving 
their credit; the building industry, experiencing a needed 
check when prices threatened to jump over the moon, is 
plugging along steadily and will continue to do so for years 
unless exorbitant costs and profits call a halt; the coal miners 
are at work and the metal mines are fairly busy taking care 
of the domestic demand. Even the luxury industries like 
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Thurlby, in the Seattle Times 


More Smiles Per Gallon 
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the automobile and movie factories are 
continuing to turn out their products at 
high speed. 

How about the farmer? The publish- 
ers of agricultural publications assure 
the public—and the advertiser—that 
the straw in Hiram Hayseed’s lips is 
going up, that his southwest pocket is 
going down under the weight of the coin. 
Let us hope that this is true, but the 
Department of Agriculture announces 
that the farm output today will buy 
only 71 per cent of what the farmer 
could purchase with it ten years ago. 
With the exception of cotton and wool 
the prices of the farm staples are still 
down to or below the pre-war level, with 
no improvement in sight unless Hi 
drastically reduces the output, thus 
making us in the cities pay more for 
what we eat and wear. 

On the whole, then, we have real cause 
to spice the Thanksgiving turkey with 
sincere gratitude for the blessings America 
has enjoyed and is enjoying. Also, we 
can do our Christmas shopping early 
without worrying especially about the 
bills. 


U Lv) 


Big Far Western When all is said and done, it still is true 
Crops Make Up that climate and soil condition do favor 
the Far Western farmer compared with 
his colleagues in other parts of the country. 
Take wheat, for instance. In Oregon and Washington the 
yield this year was ten bushels per acre higher than in the 
country as a whole, and these ten additional bushels enabled 
most of the Northwestern farmers to break even or make a 
small profit at prevailing prices. In California the wheat 
area was reduced, but the wheat crop was two million 
bushels larger than in 1922. Whereas the country east of 
the Rockies had merely average crops, in the Far West they 
were exceptionally large. In every Far Western state except 
Arizona the wool clip was from five to eight pounds per sheep 
larger than last year’s, and wool brought 46 cents a pound. 


for Low Prices 


themselves in trim for the fall gridiron contests 
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KADEL & HERBERT 
These jugglers of 200-pound cakes of ice are not regular icemen. They are stars 
of the University of Washington football team tackling the job to get 








KADEL & HERBERT 


No, the upper plane is not towing the lower; it is helping it, however, by feeding it 
fuel while flying at the rate of sixty miles an hour above 


Rockwell Field, Coronado 


The Far West harvested the largest lamb crop in many 
years; a mild winter and a rainy spring put the ranges in 
excellent condition and caused the cattle to grow fat. The 
yield of hay everywhere was exceptionally good and an 
active demand held the price to a fairly satisfactory level. 
The Western apple orchards yielded a large crop while the 
eastern output declined, making for better prices this 
winter. Though the prices paid for green and canning 
fruits, notably for peaches and apricots, showed a decided 
slump, though the holdover of unsold dried fruits from last 
year is worrying the growers, nevertheless they are hoping 
for a revival of the export market and relief from the present 
glut. 

Taken by and large the condition of the farmer in the Far 
West is above the average. Nevertheless there is much 

room for improvement. 


U U 


The Cause of | Canada is considering 
Forestry Gets a 20 embargo on the ex- 
Real Boost portation of all wood 

suitable for conversion 
into paper pulp. If Canada puts this 
embargo into effect, dozens of American 
paper manufacturers will have to move 
their pulp mills across the line or go out 
of business because they can not obtain 
a sufficient supply of pulpwood in the 
United States. Canada will be the 
gainer because the construction and 
operation of pulp mills will bring addi- 
tional population and additional taxable 
wealth. 

Queer as it may seem, the United 
States will also be the gainer because the 
Canadian embargo will at last bring 
home to the owners of pulpwood tracts 
the criminal folly of cutting down the 
timber without a thought of the morrow, 
because it will bring home to them the 
necessity of so handling their cutting 
operations that the denuded land will 
immediately begin the production of a.. 
second crop of trees, because it will force 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


We Thought There Was One In It! 


the paper manufacturers and timber owners into the 
practise of scientific forestry. 

More than a year ago there was urged in these pages the 
acquisition of cut-over lands and the establishment of 
publicly owned and administered forests by the states and 
communities of the Far West. At least one state—Wash- 
ington—has now broken the ice. By gift and purchase the 
state of Washington has obtained title to 25,000 acres of 
logged-off land, buying part of the tract at the rate of a 
dollar an acre. A bond issue of $200,000 has been authorized 
to extend the area and within a few years Washington 
should have a state forest of sizable proportions. If the 
policy of buying up cut-over land at a dollar an acre is 
continued vigorously, the state of Washington sixty or 
seventy years hence will have a productive state-owned 
forest area of tremendous value. 

When will Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana. and 
Colorado follow the example of Washington? 


U U 


Hawaii has a grievance. For years the 
Tired of Being island territory has been paying .many 
a Stepchild millions into the Federal treasury an- 

nually, but when it came to the distribu- 
tion of Uncle Sam’s loaves and fishes, Hawaii was told to 
forget it, be a good girl, play the ukulele and not bother busy 
people. Income taxes and customs duties produced more 
than twenty million dollars for the Federal treasury from 
the Hawaiian Islands in a single year, yet the islands re- 
ceived not a cent of Federal aid in the construction of roads 
while seventy-five millions were distributed for this pur- 
pose among the mainland states. Every year the Federal 
Government continues to collect its income tax and its 
customs duties in the islands, but in the allotment of Federal 
funds for aids to education and other purposes the outpost 
territory in the Pacific has to be content with the joy of 
giving. It did not even come under the provisions of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 

This one-sided arrangement does not suit Hawaii. If the 
islands are compelled to pay on the same basis as all other 
parts of the United States, they want the corresponding 
benefits. And they are entitled to them. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t set up a loud howl long ago. So, when Congress con- 
venes it will be greeted by a delegation from the Hawaiian 
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legislature demanding that in the future Hawaii be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the country not only when the 
taxes are levied, but also when they are disbursed. 

It is difficult to see how Congress could possibly turn 
down as reasonable a request as this one. 


U U 


What Made Ten When ten destroyers many miles off their 
Destroyers Park Course and running at high speed through 
ou Rocky Shore * dense fog, crash on a rocky shore where 

seven of them, representing an invest- 
ment of fourteen million dollars, lie today, the public is 
entitled to full knowledge of the causes that brought about 
the disaster. If the compasses of the leading destroyer were 
disturbed by local and temporary conditions, if the bearings 
given by the naval radio stations were wrong, if freak cur- 
rents deflected the ships off their course, if the navigating 
officer was at fault or if a combination of these various 
factors brought about the disaster, the public is entitled to 
full knowledge of all the facts. At present the public has 
full confidence in the efficiency of the navy, but this con 
fidence will diminish if silence or the whitewash brush are 
employed to cover up the true reasons for the loss of seven 
ships and twenty-three lives. 


ie] U 


The First Step At the edge of a certain National Forest 
to Preserve the in the Far West there were seven town- 
Public Range ships—about 160,000 acres—which pro- 


duced no timber, but on which the cattle 
of the small farmers in the valley below found fair pasture 
for which a small fee was paid. Then Congress, urged by 
various selfish interests, passed the Grazing Homestead Act 
under which applicants were entitled to take up a full section 
of the public land if it was classed as non-agricultural grazing 
land. Under local pressure the seven townships were 
eliminated from the National Forest, thrown open to entry 
and taken up almost immediately. 

The grazing homesteaders got busy, built their shacks 
and tried to raise crops. The article on page 17 presents a 
fair sample of what happened to most of them. Nearly all 
of them quit. Much of the land went to.the state for unpaid 
taxes. All of it was leased to farmers and cattlemen for 
pasturage—at a rental three, four and five times higher 
than the grazing fee of the Forest Service. Of course the 























Wahl, in the Fresno Bee 
Better Late Than Never 
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men who leased the ~~ 4 
land crowded cattle on 
to it. Overgrazing was 
the result. Stock re- { 
mained lean. The car- \ 
rying capacity of the 
range decreased an- 
nually. Nobody gained 
by the transfer of the 
ownership from public 
to private hands. On 
the contrary, everybody 
lost and wil] continue to 
lose. 

The Grazing Home- 
stead Act wasa mistake. 
It should be repealed. 
If the stock industry 
of the Far West is to 
revive and thrive on a 
permanent basis, the 
remaining public range 
must be held intact, 
conserved, its grass 
cover restored and 
overgrazing prevented 
through strict regula- 
tion of its use. 

it’s up to the custo- 
dian of the public do- 
main, the Interior De- 
partment, to make a 
move in the right 
direction. And the first step should be the repeal of the 
Grazing Homestead Act. 


v v 


The Newspapers Ninety thousand men paid a million dollars 
Hand a Million t© watch two sluggers knock one another 
ee” down. The slugging match lasted less than 
five minutes. Every week dozens of 
similar fights are put on throughout the country, most of 
them more interesting from a boxing standpoint. But they 
don’t draw a million-dollar crowd. Why did ninety 
thousand men throw their money in large gobs at the chuck- 
ling fight promoter? Because the newspapers had aroused 
in them an artificial interest totally out of keeping with the 
intrinsic value of the slugging performance. The fighters 
did not draw the crowd. The newspapers assembled it. By 
filling columns and pages every day for months and years 
with drivel concerning the doings and sayings of the sluggers, 
they gave them an importance wholly unwarranted by the 
prize-fighting game as such or these particular exponents of 
the business. The million-dollar crowd was a tribute not to 
the fighters, but to the punch of printer’s ink. It probably 
cost five million dollars in newspaper space to produce a 
million-dollar gate. 

Reduced to the lowest terms, the Dempsey-Firpo fight was 
a device to increase the street sales of the daily papers. 


U U 


The Best Crop The Dutch East Indies have about the 
Produced by same area as the Philippines, but more 
the Filipinos than four times the number of inhabitants. 

Climate and soil conditions on the two 
archipelagoes are similar, but the output and the foreign 
trade of the Dutch East Indies far exceed the productivity 
and the commerce of the Philippines. 

The Hollanders apparently have made a great success of 
colonial administration. Our own efforts, on the contrary, 
seem to result principally in a continuous crop of Indepen- 
dence Commissions and accusations of tyranny. Yet Amer- 
icans living and doing business under the American flag 
in the Philippines assert that in the native courts they re- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


This photograph shows four of the seven destroyers that piled on the rocks of the California coast during 
a fog. Most of the casualties occurred on the Young, shown half submerged on her side. Secretary 
Denby has ordered full publicity for the testimony in the hearing to determine the responsibility 


ceive far less consideration than British or German citizens. 

From Haiti, Santo Domingo and Porto Rico come fre- 
quent allegations of arbitrary and often tyrannical actions 
on the part of American administrators; until General Wood 
used his power to reinstate a “framed” American official, the 
Filipinos had no such complaint to make. They had 
nothing at all to say when the American Government 
cleaned out the unsavory mess created by the native officials 
of the Philippine National Bank; and they gratefully 
accepted American aid when the bank’s credit was tottering, 
but they continued to spend a million pesos a year for the 
upkeep of the Independence Commission. 

And now the Mohammedan Moros with gun in hand 
decline to be governed by a Christian Filipino, demand that 
an American rule over them. Apparently unanimity of 
public opinion is absent in the islands. Until the demand for 
independence comes with unmistakable force from a 
majority of the entire population and not from Filipino 
politicians alone, Americans will endorse Wood’s stand. 


y.: 9 


What’s Wrong ‘Twenty years ago the Federal Government 
with Federal went into the irrigation business. It con- 
Irrigation? structed dams, canals and ditches with its 

‘ own funds and offered the water to settlers 


on condition that they repay the Government the actual 
cost of the water works in twenty years. 

Since the beginning the Government has expended $134,- 
000,000 on irrigation. So far only $14,000,000 have been 
repaid. Instalments totaling $6,000,000 are overdue and 
unpaid. Now a commission has been appointed to find out 
why Uncle Sam can’t get his money. 

Anticipating the findings of the commission, we would 
like to advance the following reasons—free of cost—for the 
failure of the settlers to pay up: 

First—Insufficient capital for the amount of irrigated 
land owned by the individual. 

Second—Low prices for farm products. 

Third—Inexperience or inefficiency. 

It is comparatively easy to get at the cause of the trouble, 
but to prescribe a practicable cure is far more difficult. ~ 
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The West at Washington 


Signifcant News 
from the Nation's 





WO Californians are rising out of 
the deep political waters of Wash- 
ington, waters that have been 
stirred as by a great wind through 
the passing of President Harding. What 


of Hoover and what of Johnson? The 
Senator returned from Europe with some- 
thing to say of what he saw there, but 
with no word of what he found here— 
until the Boynton letter was published. 
Then he emitted a wrathful roar (released 
on condition that it be published in full 
or not at all), packed his bag and hastened 
to California intent upon “cleaning up” 
all his enemies, Hoover included. That 
letter gave him something to do—to 
prove that he was a poor prophet and a 
sad underestimator of his own strength. 

So far as the trend of national politics 
has developed since Coolidge became 
president, the atmosphere of Washington 
was not congenial to the Senator. Instead 
of a disintegration of political ties which 
would favor Hiram Johnson’s presidential 
aspirations, there has been a marked 
crystallization of sentiment among the 
members of the Harding circle, which 
means the present control of the Republi- 
can party, in the direction of standing by 
Coolidge. Although Mr. Coolidge declares 
that he will adhere to the Harding poli- 
cies, this declaration is a poor starting 
point for a campaign against him until 
he has a record of his own. He may turn 
out to be as much of a progressive as the 
country wants. 

Saddest blow of all, Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire, looked upon as _ the 
Johnson manager, lost no time in desert- 
ing California for his own New England, 
and was in fact the first national Republi- 
can leader to leap on to the Coolidge band 
wagon. La Follette has gathered up all 








the progressives who are against every- 
thing that is, and the bewildered pro- 
gressives of the twilight zone do not know 
where they stand. 

As for eee his friends thought at 
first that the hour of destiny had struck 
for him, that the thing for him to do was 
to leave the cabinet and proclaim his 
candidacy at a decent and suitable time. 
At this writing the engineer-statesman 
has not declared for Coolidge, but the 
gossip is that he has decided to stick and 
become the recognized heir-apparent of 
the presidency of 1929-33. At fifty he 
is young and can easily wait four years 
for the world’s supreme political prize. 
Maybe it will be California vs. California 
in 1928. 

U 


And Still the Conservation 
Battle Continues Unabated 


Instead of Hoover being the first to 
leave the cabinet it is possible that remote 
Alaska will have something to do with the 
first break. Despite the feeling that the 
enmity between the departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior would disappear 
with the succession of Dr. Work to the 
headship of the latter, there is as much of 
a clash between Work and Wallace as 
there was between Wallace and Fall. 
The Alaska visit of President Harding 
was a triumph for Wallace and for the 
continuation of the present system of 
administering the public properties of that 
territory, as against Dr. Work’s plan of 
centralization in the Department of the 
Interior. Setting his sails to the new 
President’s announcement that he would 
carry out the Harding policies, Secretary 
Wallace issued a press:letter on President 


Theodore M. Knappen 


By 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


Harding’s Seattle speech, in order to show 
that the Harding policy was his: policy. 
President Coolidge permitted it to be 
stated “on the authority of a White 
House spokesman” that as President 
Harding had investigated the Alaska 
problem and made up his mind and 
announced his policy, there was nothing 
for his successor to do but what the late 
president had decided to do—which was 
to make no change. And a continuation 
of the present regime is precisely the 
best thing that can be done for Alaska, 
says Mr. Wallace, according to whom 
there has never been an Alaska problem 
at all—only a huge propaganda to break 
down conservation policies in the name of 
progress. 

So far Dr. Work of the Interior Depart- 
ment has said nothing—except to declare 
for Coolidge, as has Wallace. But Presi- 
dent Harding was a believer in a general 
reorganization of Federal administrative 
machinery. And Secretary Work may 
yet find solace and compensation when 
the new President passes on those parts 
of the reorganization scheme not affected 
by Harding’s Alaska decision. There’s 
the Bureau of Public Roads, for instance, 
now in Agriculture, and rapidly becoming 
a tremendous machine for the extension 
of Federal power. 

U 


The Significance of Sentences 
Left Out of the Alaska Quotation 


In the course of his exposition of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Alaska views Secretary 
Wallace quotes from “Strong Words from 
Alaska” by W. F. Thompson, the Fair- 
banks editor, in the September SuNsET, 
without, alas, indicating deletions that 
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were necessary—to prevent riots on the 
Pacific Coast and among prohibitionists. 
It is worth while to reprint the quotation 
with the Wallace deletions restored 
(within parentheses): * “All that talk 
about Alaska being handicapped by 
Bureau Control is the rottenest kind of 
rot. Where such control is working 
hardest is where it is needed the most. 
(But for these laws Fall would have given 
away all the wealth of Alaska before he 
resigned.) Alaskans who are Alaskans 
pray: ‘Bless God for Bureau Control.’ 
(The only bureau at Washington or else- 
where which has ever cost Alaska one 
single inhabitant is the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition Enforcement—that has raised hob 
with our working population, etc.) The 
‘sick Alaska’ propaganda emanates from 
those who expect to profit from it. 
(Included in their number are Seattleites 
and San Franciscans who are honing for 
orders which will enable them for a dollar 
and six bits to take up a thousand acres of 
pulpwood or oil lands and go out into the 
highways and byways of the Outside and 
sell their rights therein for from $20,000 
to $30,000—which is their idea of what 
constitutes development... .) It gives 
Alaskans a slight nausea to hear quack 
doctors of the states declaring us sick and 
prescribing in the newspapers for our non- 
existent ills.” 

The necessity of the deletions is 
obvious, and when you come to think 
about it the omission of SUNSET credit is 
equally obvious. SuNsET is about the 
only magazine—I was about to say the 
only publication—that has any influence 
n national affairs. You can’t tell where 
it may break out next, and plainly it 
wouldn’t do for a departmental head to 
juote approvingly from a publication that 
has panned and may again pan a brother 
head, with whom the external courtesies 
must be maintained though hell is pop- 
ping underneath. 


U 


Why Coolidge is Loquacious, and 
Why He is Gaining Votes Every Day 


President Coolidge was a reticent 
Yankee until he became President, a 
Yankee of the kind that will tell you 
where a road goes if you ask him, but 
who will not volunteer the information 
that it is closed for repairs. Washington 
correspondents from beyond the Missouri 
have found him to be a breezy Westerner 
in those presidential conferences which 
have come to be a part of the unwritten 
constitution. He has amazed them by the 
full and frank manner in which he sub- 
mits to the group interviews which are 
never printed in quotation marks, but 
appear in the papers as the emanations of 
“a White House spokesman,” or “the 
highest authority at the White House,” 
etc. But time may caution him to revert 
to reticence. When a man who never had 
enough money to afford an automobile, 
whose income was $3000 to $6000 a year 
in private life, who lived in a thirty-three- 
dollars-a-month-house, whose wife did her 
own housework, becomes President, it is 
impossible for him to realize all at once 
that he has a presidential as well as an 
individual personality. But it is just 
that plain citizen stuf which has stumped 
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all the politicians who figured on an open 
race for the presidency in 1924. Thirteen 
million car owners stand patronizingly 
ready to keep Mr. Coolidge in automo- 
biles for four years more. And every 
man who pays more than $33 a month 
for house rent would elevate himself in 
his own esteem and gratify his inferiority 
complex by casting his vote for the 
humbler renter. 


U 
Will There be a Counter Attack for 


Control of the Reclamation Service? 


Dr. Work again explains the retirement 
of Engineer A. P. Davis from the head- 
ship of the Reclamation Service, but the 
explanation does not satisfy the engineers 
or the Agricultural Department. Irri- 
gation is essentially an agricultural oper- 
ation after the works are completed, and 
an engineering function before, according 
to the view of some of the agricultural 
chiefs. The new Davis has made Miles 
Cannon, former Idaho State Agricultural 
Commissioner, “field reclamation com- 
missioner,” with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento. His duty is to be a sort of agri- 
cultural advisor to the irrigators. As he 
has been a most unfriendly critic of the 
Department of Agriculture, his appoint- 
ment has not lubricated the bearings of 
the joints between the two departments. 
There’s no telling what might happen if 
the Davis-Davis row keeps up. Perhaps 
there’ll be a formidable attempt to trans- 
fer the whole Reclamation Service to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


v 


When the Far West Goes to the 
Wild East to See Life in the Rough 


Not only have coyotes got as far east 
as Maryland in their effort to adapt them- 
selves to civilization, but the whole of the 
east is being westernized. Much of it is 
the wild-west-show sort, but some of it is 
real. Extensive areas in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New England, Virginia and 
Maryland that were once occupied by 
agricultural or lumbering communities are 
reverting to the wilderness. There are 
dense jungles within sight of Washington. 
National, state and municipal forests are 
being established, animal and bird refuges 
are being created and the principal occu- 
pation of many rural Eastern sections is 
now that of being as wild and rough as 

ossible in order to attract the campers, 
lias and outers generally. In fact, the 
decayed hinterlands of the east, with 
their stony soils, which succumbed to the 
competition of the fat Western lands, are 
now coming back as local wild wests, and 
many a once disconsolate remnant of the 
colonial families is riding into prosperity 
on the wilderness that has returned 
whence his forefathers drove it. The 
writer recently saw a sawmill operating 
within a few miles of the location of the 
first sawmill in New England. There 
had been no artificial reforestation. 
Nature and economics brought the treés 
back. In another generation, when Cali- 
fornia is all tended garden, improved 
National park, or administered forest, 
its people will tour the east to see the 
wilds and experience the primitive life. 
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If You Can't Answer This Question, 
Try to Set the Words to Music 


The Tariff Commission had hardly 
recovered from the severe mental oper- 
ation of holding a hearing on the momen- 
tous question of the duty on_brush- 
handles—that being the first operation 
of the kind after eight months of stalling 
at $40,000 a month—when the Puget 
Sound lumbermen raised a question that 
made the Commissioners dizzy and 
resulted in the second tariff revision 
hearing. That is, the lumbermen made 
an opening for the Puget Sound log- 
gers to ask the obfuscating question. 
Starkly put, the question is: If Congress 
imposed a duty of $1 a thousand on 
British Columbia logs for the purpose of 
forcing the B. C.-ites to remove their 
export tax on the same logs, how can 
the Tariff Commission carry out Con- 
gressional policy by reducing the duty, as 
urged by the lumbermen? 

Answering their own question, the 
loggers told the Commission that it 
couldn’t be done. Answering also, the 
lumbermen who buy logs from the Puget 
Sound loggers and likewise from the B. C. 
loggers, argued that Congress was not 
retaliating against the provincial policy, 
but was merely trying to encourage free 
trade in logs by saying to the B. C. 
government: no provincial taxes, no U. S. 
duty. 

“But, if Congress thought the way to 
encourage reciprocal trade was to impose 
a stiff duty,” retorted the loggers, “what 
right has the Commission to conclude 
that a lighter duty will be more encour- 
aging?” 

Up rose the lumbermen and pointed out 
that it was written in the law that all 
duties mentioned were subject to revision 
by the Commission, with nary a word 
about policy exceptions. Exhausted by 
the brush-handle case, the puzzled 
Commission was unable to answer and 
adjourned to think it over. 


U 


What Washington Thinks of the 
Outcome of the Japanese Catastrophe 


The stupendous disaster that overtook 
Japan when the chained devils of the 
nether regions shook the island kingdom 
and loosed ten thousand fires, recalls a 
pronouncement by Senator McCormick of 
Illinois, after returning from a visit to 
the Far East a year or soago. There will 
be no war between the United States and 
Japan, said the Senator in effect, because 

apan lives in the midst of combustibility. 

he inevitable conflagrations of bom- 
bardment would destroy the shelter of 
urban Japan and wreck all the physical 
machinery upon which the maintenance 
of armies and navies depends, and the 
Japanese, recurrently burned out through 
the ages, fully realize this fact. But 
unfirm terra firma having wrought des- 
truction beyond the power of armies and 
navies, human sympathy runs to con- 
struction and relief, and Washington 
believes that a new understanding and a 
spirit of amity between the two nations 
will rise from the ruins of Japan’s 
edifices. ’ rs 
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“Now we must go straight and find an apartment to fit the fender, like the man who built a house round his cat” 


HAZARD 


The Story of a Girl Who Looked Life in the Eye 


The Story So Far 
RACY EVERSON was born with 


an insatiable curiosity about life. 
Even as a little girl she refused to 
accept the traditional conventions 
that existed in her small middle-western 
town. 

In their late teens she and John Lancy, 
childhood playmates, back home on vaca- 
tion from their respective colleges, dis- 
covered that love could shake them, leave 
them limp and breathless. They talked 
of marriage, but as a dream, in the far 
future. 

“Tt is absurd to care like this,” she pro- 
tested to herself when John’s brief and 
unsatisfying letters came. And when 
they met the following June, she found he 
had become more practical, less the idyllic 
lover she remembered. Eager for the 
adventure of life, Tracy suggested that 
they marry and that she get a job while he 
finished college. He demurred, picturing 
a cramped and poverty-threatened life. 

She was aware then that her love made 
him unhappy. She wanted to give him 
everything—and he did not want it. She 
was eager for risks, for the dangers that 
made living itself an adventure, and he 
viewed life from what he called a “‘sen- 
sible” angle. Dumbly, miserably, Tracy 
knew that it was the end. 

At home she threw herself beside her 
bed and sobbed helplessly, a feeling of 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Iustrated by Henry Luhrs 


crashing emptiness overwhelming her. 
She must move—keep moving, to escape 
that emptiness. She must pack—at once. 
There was an east-bound train at five 
o’clock in the morning. It was midnight. 
She must have money. She went to her 
Uncle Elbert’s room. 

Uncle Elbert had always understood 
her. He had watched her struggles with 
family and town conventions, had recog- 
nized the spirit of adventure that ruled 
her. He of all Medville understood her 
dauntless nature. Through her he got 
a vicarious pleasure; he dreamed of adven- 
ture and travel, but he was old and—he 
never went. 

He had installed a wall safe in his room, 
taking satisfaction in the notion that he 
could be ready to sail for Europe without 
leaving the house. 

“Uncle Elbert,” said Tracy, “have you 
any money about you—quite a lot? I’m 
taking the five o’clock train east.’ 

He looked at her steadily. “Is it as bad 
as that?” he asked, and opened the safe. 
When he laid the envelope of bills in her 
hands he held her wrists in a firm, insis- 
tent pressure. “You can’t escape, Tracy, 
You won’t escape life. But you can fight.” 


Tracy straightened her shoulders, 
her chin lifted and her mouth tight- 
ened into an indomitable line. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
she said, “I can fight.” 


At the station in New York a man 


who got off her train walked beside her 
and said casually, “I’m going to see Littk 
Red Riding Hood out of the woods. I’m 
not the story-book adventurer and you’ re 
not the story-book trusting maiden. You 
aren’t going to call the red-cap to your 
rescue, are you?” 

‘he man’s whimsical expression and 
bantering air prevented Tracy from feel- 
ing resentment. The stranger guided her 
to a taxi. “Whither away?” he asked, 
with laughter in his eyes. “I’m going to 
listen.” 

Tracy had no acer where she was 
going. “The Y. W. C. A.,” she said, giv- 
ing the only name she knew in the city. 

He laughed heartily as the cab moved 
off. ‘‘Well, you won't stay there long.” 

After four weeks of hunting for a job, a 
letter came stating that a man named 
Kelly of The Marvel, one of the ““Amalga- 
mated Magazines,” needed an assistant, 
and suggesting that Tracy seek the place. 
Fhe letter was signed Dan McCabe. His 
postscript was: “Of course I read your 
name on the tag of your traveling bag.” 

Kelly proved to be on the advertising 
staff of the Marvel Magazine. Tracy an- 
swered his questions so satisfactorily that 
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he said: “I want an assistant that’s a go- 

getter. You'll do. Twenty-five a week. 

Report Monday morning. 

She had taken lodgings in a house in 
Gramercy Park, and returning there 
elated over her successful interview, 
found a letter from a college friend, Mary 
Davis. Mary was at a hotel in New 
York. Immediately Tracy arranged for 
them to live together. 

In the same house lived three men, all 
connected with publishing houses: Stanley 
Tressider, Curtis Graham and Oliver 
Garnett. Tracy and Mary found them 
congenial, enlivening companions, who 
entertained the girls in their apartment 
with informal dinners and much clever 
banter. Soon Graham began taking 
Mary out to dance almost nightly; Tracy 
refused to go. She looked on dancing as a 
meaningless substitute for experience. 
She wanted stronger wine. 

Her advertising work was successful, 
and after three months in the magazine 
ofice Dan McCabe strolled in. ‘‘Hello,” 
he said. “You got the job, I see.” 

He explained that he ran another maga- 
zine of the Amalgamated group and had 
been watching her work with interest. “I 
tuck my tongue in my cheek every morn- 
ing and run Juicy Bits,” he said. “But at 
night I’m my own man. I take my tongue 
out of my cheek and discuss everything 
with everybody who will listen. Last 
night I slept on a bench in Union Square 
and met a man from Australia—but I’ll 
be making you envious.” 

“You do,” answered Tracy. “Men 
rush out and throw stones at the world 
when things get too tight inside them. 
The reason women don’t do it 
is because they don’t know 
how to go about it. I’m ready, 
but nothing ever happens!” 

hey talked of life and its 
many complexities, of inhibi- 
tions, friendship, sex. They 
found they had many ideas in 
common, and thereafter they 
dined together often. 

Mary and Graham _ were 
married. Tracy approved of 
the match, but felt strongly 
that marriage shackled the in- 
dividual. She was very frank in 
expressing her beliefs to Mc- 
Cabe, who agreed with her. 

“I believe in friendship, not 
love,” he said. “Friendship is 
personal. And I believe in 
the sex impulse, but that is im 
personal. It’s when people 
confuse the two and get mar- 
ried that they are entangled 
in endless complications.” 

hey were in a restaurant 

booth. McCabe leaned across 
the table and took her hand. 
His face was eager and intense. 

“Tracy, I want you to have 
life—I want you to be free— 
neither of us should be tied to 
anything—Will you come home 
with me?” 

After a moment she heard 
her voice saying quietly, ‘“Very 
well.” 

McCabe flung a strong in- 
sistent arm across her shoul- 
ders. “Thank you, Tracy— 
thank you!” he said unstead- 
ily, and kissed her. 
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Like a great wave, reality flooded over 
her, brought her up choking and gasping. 
That dream-like sense of walking 
through the pages of a book that had 
brought her to this crisis was splintered 
asunder. His kiss had revealed to her 
something of the actuality of passion— 
and there was nothing in her to meet that 
fervor. It brought her to realize the in- 
adequacy of her calculated experiment. 
In a romantic flare she had taken this act 
as a symbol of her readiness to look on 
life without smoked glasses, and now she 
saw that it was not symbolic at all. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “It’s no go. It 
isn’t that I want something more perma- 
nent; it’s just that I can’t give you any- 
thing essential of myself.” 

McCabe stumbled forward; his voice 
vibrated with feeling. “Oh, Tracy, I 
oughtn’t to have been such a fool. I 
stood away from you so you'd be quite 
free to decide. I forgot how young you 
are.” He dropped heavily into the seat 
by the table. “It’s all right, my dear. I 
don’t Pretend to understand, but I’ll get 


over it.” His head lay on his clenched 
hands. He did not see her slip out of the 
room. 


IX 


N the day of Stanley’s first dinner 
for Tracy and Mary, Oliver Gar- 
nett had returned from a futile 
visit to his father at Wickham, 
sinking under the waves of discouragement 
running deeper than temporary disappoint- 
ment. The elder Garnett, manager, and, 


with his two brothers, owner of the Garnett 
Bleachery, had refused unconditionally his 





"Oh, excuse me, Mrs. Garnett,’ she said, wiping her brow. 
“I can't help it. 


You're as good asa play” 
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son’s appeal to finance an independent pub- 
lishing venture for the three friends, Oliver, 
Graham and Tressider. James Garnett 
had looked forward with assurance to 
bringing his son into the Bleachery when 
the time came, as he felt it must come 
soon, for him to retire. But Oliver’s 
interests had grown in another direction, 
and he had hoped, as it turned out, vainly, 
for his father’s support. If he had not 
promised to go to Stanley’s for dinner, he 
would have nursed his loneliness in soli- 
tude. He felt soggy, disgruntled. 

Tracy had at once appeared to him as 
the antithesis of his flatness. She was 
flame to his earth. He might be baffled, 
joyless, but he was dogged and his per- 
severing spirit assured him dismally that 
he would not ultimately fail. She—he 
wove the fancy about her through drifting 
spirals of smoke across Stanley’s absurd, 
crowded table—she might be beaten, torn 
to shreds in uttermost defeat, but she 
would never be discouraged. ‘The secret 
fire in her was secure above the waters of 
the world. There were a thousand details 
of her character that he wanted to dis- 
cover, but the essence of her personality 
was immediately clear to him, as if he 
had observed the contours of a region 
from a high tower before he descended to 
walk yard by yard its variegated surface. 

This experience, and the months of 
companionship following it, he would 
have despised the temptation to call “love 
at first sight.” There was no pretense 
in the level terms of comradeship on which 
he sought and met Tracy. And it was 
this honest humanity in him which won 
Tracy’s equally frank and warm: alle- 
giance. 

Her self-reliance in ideas and 
conduct was something more 
fundamental than the ignorant 
individualism of youth, though 
this was a phase through which 
it must naturally pass. Oliver 
thrashed out issues with her as 
hotly as he would have done 
with a vibrant and earnest 
youth just out of college, whose 
friendship he prized and whose 
vigorous and unfinished intelli- 
gence he respected. But he 
also caught glimpses of an un- 
submerged childishness crop- 
ping out sometimes in the 
most unlikely circumstances— 
a skip-step, a clasping of hands, 
a shiver of animal delight in 
the deep garnet tint of coffee 
as they made it at the Maison 
Arthur, or the tortuous pat- 
tern of a rug in an Armenian 
shop window, or the narrow 
steps leading to a_subter- 
ranean second-hand book shop 
on Fifteenth Street hailed by 
Tracy as the ideal setting for a 
murder. Then Oliver longed 
to take both her hands and 
swing her round, with her short 
hair fanning out behind her, 
or to run, fleet and panting, 
hand in hand with her down a 
steep hill 

Their friendship seemed to 
him at once common and sub- 
stantial as eggs and earth and 
sunshine, and colored and fan- 
tastic as a fairytale. Because 
he felt no condescension toward 
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Tracy, he disagreed with her with harsh 
words and forthright, gusty anger. Their 
opinions clashed with a sharp uncom- 
promising ring as of meeting steel. She 
could anger him; but he knew that she 
would never bore him. She was often 
wrong, but she was never stupid. Above 
all, in every argument and indignation 
they met squarely, without quarrelsome 
bickering. And when they walked in 
step their splendid comradeship was 
unsmirched by concessions and con- 
cealedly contemptuous chivalries. 

Tracy was filled with a fanatic zeal to 
keep this relationship uniquely personal. 
She hated to think that the abstract 
biological formula of stimulus-response 
had power over them, that the evolved 
utilitarian glamour of sex could befog 
their individual congeniality. She had 
tried once for all to examine, to discount 
the element of sex, to account for it with 
full acceptance. She lashed herself with 
recurrent self-condemnation when she 
remembered how selfishly she had duped 
and hurt a fellow creature in that experi- 
ment. She had tried to buy experience 
at some one else’s expense, and the uncon- 
scious egoism of the attempt whipped her 
to self-scorn. 


RACY’S work on the “Marvel Maga- 

zine” had lost its picturesque quality of 
masquerade, and the novelty of supporting 
herself and arranging her life without 
reference to her family had partially worn 
off, when one evening in Stanley’s room 
she happened upon a copy of “Sylvia 
Scarlett,” an amazing, brilliant mixture 
of picaresque adventure and brocaded 
prose style. She was enchanted and 
hastened to share the book with Oliver. 
He, however, was untouched by the spell. 

“But don’t you get it?” Tracy pro- 
tested. “That ‘I’m off with the raggle- 
taggle gypsies, O!’ No one else that | 
can think of has given us so well the 
woman vagabond, the soldier of fortune in 
skirts. I’d love to have a life like that!” 

It was one of the times when she leaped 
the barrier into childhood. Oliver ran 
along with the fleetness of her enthusiasm 
for a moment, and then caught himself 
back to adult seriousness. 

“That’s just the trouble. Mackenzie 
takes an adventurous spirit and plunges 
her into the most wild and unusual cir- 
cumstances. And all the people who feel 
their adventurousness thwarted by a 
humdrum life, escape from realization 
for a while by following Sylvia round the 
Balkans and the slums of Paris. But—” 
he looked at Tracy with grave consider- 
ation, finding in her the source of his 
reflection, “life itself is real adventure. 
If those humdrum people actually got 
stranded in the slums or the Balkans, 
they wouldn’t be singing about the ‘rag- 
gle-taggle gypsies, O°; they’d just be 
miserable and uncomfortable. ‘Adven- 
tures are to the adventurous’—I think 
that really means, or ought to mean, not 
that unusual people attract unusual cir- 
cumstances to themselves, but that the 
adventurous mind sees the perils and 
significances and crises that are in common 
happenings—as if one could hear the 
sounds of the world, even though every 
one else was deaf.” 

Nevertheless, the combination of 
wrought prose and untamed charm in 
“Sylvia Scarlett” led Tracy—‘‘by the 
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nose,” said Oliver—into an orgy of 
imaginary escapades. In “Sheila” she 
ereated an American Sylvia, a Tracy 
freed from the control of her critical 
intelligence, and plunged her into a series 
of irresponsible episodes. At last, in 
the person of the untrammeled heroine, 
Tracy was able to quaff a heady 
brew of enchantment, free from the dis- 
concerting astringent tang of her own 
commonsense. Her Sheila did all the 
things that Tracy, in the intoxication of 
lights on Fifth Avenue or glimmering 
alleyways, momentarily dreamed of as 
possible. When an idea for one of these 
exploits came to her, she could not shake 
it off until it had been worked out on 
paper. And finally, with six of the 
““Manhattan Nights’ Adventures” in her 
hand, she had gone to Stanley Tressider’s 
office. While Stanley was not directly 
on the staff of Staley’s Monthly, issued 
by the firm whose book publications were 
largely under his direction, Tracy knew 
that his opinion would carry weight. The 
subject was one to .appeal strongly to 
Stanley’s roving and antic temperament. 
The first few numbers of the group were 
crude in execution and creaked with a 
novice’s laborious effort, but one of them, 
the fifth, had a swift-pacing vivacity that 
caught Stanley’s fancy. He had recom- 
mended it to Jackson, editor-in-chief of 
“Staley’s.” Jackson had called Tracy in, 
found numerous faults which he fiercely 
indicated by heavy penciled black crosses 
in the margin, objected to the ending, and 
accepted the manuscript subject to these 
corrections. 

Tracy hurried back to her own office 
and at once telephoned to Oliver. 

“Something very good has happened— 
I think it deserves a special celebration. 
If you’d like to have dinner together with 
me tonight, I’ll tell you all about it,” she 
explained in one breath as soon as she 
heard his voice modulate from its imper- 
sonal “Mr. Garnett speaking” to a warm 
“Greetings!” 

“T’ll knock off ten minutes early and 
come by your office for you,” he answered. 
They were so sure of pleasure in com- 
panionship that it did not occur to her to 
hesitate to suggest a meeting nor to him 
to express formal joy in anticipation of it. 

“T feel like a cat with cream all over its 
whiskers,” she declared as they sat 
dawdling over the final stages of a gala 
dinner. 

“You look more like ‘Mercury, new 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill’, in that 
feather hat with wings at the sides.” 

“T love this hat,” Tracy agreed calmly. 
“T brought down the carbon copy for you 
to read right now and then you can tell 
me what you think of it on the way home. 
I’ll sit back with a cigarette and not say a 
word till you’ve finished.” 

Oliver read the story through, folded it 
precisely, and handed 1t back to her with- 
out comment. It was only when they 
had reached the outer air—air singularly 
quiet and ‘clear after the morning’s 
tumult, with a moon standing high in a 
sky from which every vestige of cloud had 
been ripped away by the wind—that he 
turned to her. 

“Not good enough,” he said. “You 
have brains, and imagination, and the 
makings of a style. When you’ve sounded 
life—more of it, without shirking— per- 
haps you'll make literature out of it. But 
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this kind of fancy-flight is nothing but 
evasion. It sounds well, but the fact 
that you’ve built your design out of good 
materials doesn’t make it a good design. 
You’re the kind to face things out. You 
don’t want to escape.” 


“Not for always, but it’s been rather a | 


, 


relief to have a breathing space.’ 


“Oh, look here, Tracy,” Oliver’s voice 7 
“Surely § 

, jy? . 
you must know we can’t stop here. We've 7 
It’s not a thing for half | 


sounded harsh, almost angry. 


got to go on. 
measures. I want us to keep on together 
—more and more. I want us to be 
married.” 


Tracy did not even notice the abrupt © 


transition of subject. 
“No, no! 
what I’ve been trying to escape?” Fler 
agitation brought tears into her voice. 
“T do.” Oliver admitted. ‘And | 
want to know why.” 
“Because I can’t bear to get you—you 
of all people—inveigled in—in 


transient, impersonal impulse. You'd 


get over it in time, and wish you hadn't, | 


and meanwhile we—the real you and | 
who know and care for each other— 
would be lost.” 

“You’ve worked over this thing in your 
mind till you’ ve got it all twisted. I do care 
for you as a person, more than any one 
I’ve ever known—and at the same tine 
I just yearn over that little flying hat of 
yours, and the way you don’t notice when 
your hair gets all tumbled because you 
shake your head when you get excited, 
and the child that comes peeping out in 

ou—You can’t separate life like that. 

t’s a hodge-podge, not always neat, and 
you’ve got to accept it as the mixture it 
is.” Oliver had unconsciously length- 
ened his stride until Tracy, a little breath- 
less, pulled him up. They paused, with- 
out in the least knowing what they were 
looking at, before a show window, then 
paced on at a more moderate gait. 

“Look here,” Oliver went on, “I don’t 
say that no other woman has or might 
have attracted me as a woman. But 
you’re friend and lover in one, and you’re 
the only person I ever wanted to share 
everything, all my life with. Don’t tel! 
me you haven’t felt this too?” 

“Of course I have. Oh, Oliver, it’s got 
so lately that I could hardly keep from 
calling you up, making excuses for us to 
see each other. I’ve been like “The 
Hound of Heaven’ man—you know— 
fleeing ‘from those strong feet that 
followed, followed after’.” 

“You precious little blasphemer!’’ 

“But d oat let our heads be turned. 
The rules of marriage are too unfair to 
both of us. I mustn’t get swept away 
from what I know by what I feel—that’s 
what’s always happening to me, one way 


or another.’ 

“I know. I think so too. About 
marriage, I mean. But it’s just this 
mixed-up imperfection we’re living in. 
And the bravest thing to do is to look 
conditions straight in the eye.” 

“They’re such futile conditions, when 
they aren’t cruel. They’re either unneces- 
sary or ineffectual. When nothing but 
a legal tie remains to hold people together, 
it doesn’t hold them, in the first place, and 
it oughtn’t to, in the second.” 

Oliver laughed silently in the dark—a 
warm rich laugh of uttermost delight. 
What other girl in the world would 


Don’t you see that’s just | 


this 9 
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interrupt a proposal, quite 
seriously and unconsciously, 
in order to discuss the 
ethics of marriage in general! 

“Until there can be a 
legal recognition of the 
family without subjecting 
either the woman or the 
man to possible ignominy 
and bondage, I want to 
contribute my mite to pro- 
test,” Tracy went on hotly. 

Oliver noticed with a lilt 
of delight that she had 
shifted ground. It was not 
love but marriage that she 
distrusted now. 

“Let’s get this clear. 
You do love me, Tracy!” 

“Oh, I do, I do!” Tracy 
murmured softly, and catch- 
ing his arm, she nuzzled 
her face against the sleeve 
of his overcoat. Then she 
veered away again. 

“You and I are not 
afraid. We are the very 
ones to set an example—”’ 

‘Back up, dear. Customs 
that have grown up through 
ages are not going to be 
changed by a few isolated 
examples. Marriage at pres- 
ent is a wretched makeshift. 
But we won’t change it just 
by breaking through. Let’s 
be brave enough to accept 
life with all its imperfections 
on its head.” He stooped 
suddenly and touched his 
cheek to hers. “Oh, Tracy, 
you and I know that we 
have a loyalty that law 
can’t touch. I don’t offer 
you a love free from respon- 
sibilities. But I do vow 
that every one of those 
responsibilities I’m _ willing 
toshare. I salute you as a 
separate, independent per- 
son, fit to choose your own 
place and work and make 
your own decisions. With 
that understood, are you 
willing to take the risk of 
me?” 

Scarcely noticing what she was doing, 
Tracy had opened the door of Madame 
Felix’s with her latch key and turned the 

switch in the wall by the door of her sit- 
ting room. Both stood; it had not 
occurred to either of them to shed coats 
and gloves. 

“e want a legal marriage, all things con- 
sidered,” Oliver insisted gravely. “But 
even so we can make something free and 
fine of it, can’t we?” 

Tracy flung up her chin, with challenge 
in her eyes. “Don’t think I’m afraid,” 
she said. “T’ll take any risk you offer me— 
we ll take it together.” 

The width of the center table was 
between them, but they did not feel the 
coldness of physical separation as their 
eyes met. 

“‘We’ll make our own contract for each 
other,” Oliver assured her, “and its pro- 
visions will be our essential obligation. 
So far as I am concerned, from this 
moment I feel married to you. This is 
what really counts.” 

“Yes,” said Tracy with shining eyes, 


“Sh! whispered Madame Felix. 
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and walking round the table she lifted her 
face to his. 


X 


T did not occur to either of the lovers to 

go through a period of “engagement. 4 
Having once thrown her gage, all Tracy’s 
sense of strain and unrest melted into a 
mood at once relaxed and exuberant. She 
had accepted a challenge, she was on the 
brink of new excursions, new hazards. 
And having accepted, she joyously set her 
face to the sun and pressed forward. 

Having loftily repudiated the current 
symbols, they forthwith adopted fresh 
symbols of their own, to be laughed at and 
loved. Before the faded indifferent eyes 
of a clerk behind a counter in the City 
Hall, they signed their marriage license. 
The paying of the fee was a private rite. 
Oliver solemnly extracted fifty cents from 
his pocket and Tracy the other fifty cents 
from hers, as a sign of their equal partner- 
ship in the great undertaking. 

Madame Felix, the complicated map of 
wrinkles on her square brown face break- 


Mavity 


**We must be vairy careful. 








This is a tres respectable house™ 


ing its pattern in a wide smile, welcomed 
the affair as only one degree less enthrall- 
ing than an elopement. She installed a 
cot for Oliver, with a hundred nods and 
winks and cheerful innuendos, and 
placed upon the center table an enormous 
floral offering of red and white carnations. 

When Stanley was told the news, he 
at once prepared a feast in their honor in 
the tabloid apartment. 

“Is a wedding dinner one of the bar- 
barities you insist on casting overboard?” 
he asked Tracy gravely. 

““We-ell, I don’t know why I should refuse 
to come to a party just because I happen 
to have been married a few hours before.” 

“Besides,” Oliver added, “Curtis and 
Mary need an incentive to come down to 
the Gramercy Club. They are becoming 
rooted to the rocksand rills of 207th 
Street.” 

The four guests met on the stairs and 
were still chattering in the hall when 
Madame Felix came panting up behind 
them looking very mysterious and gloat-. 
ing, her little black eyes snapping with 
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merriment. Her apron was folded into a 
bag that hung from her waist, and in it 
she seemed to be carrying a small load of 
wood. 

“What have you there, Madame?” 
Stanley greeted her with his gallant bow. 

“Sh! We must be vairy careful. This 
is a tres respectable house—always I have 
said it is respectable, n’est ce pas? But a 
wedding, now—what is a little law— a 
very bad little law, to be allowed to spoil 
a wedding feast. If I may come within? 
I will show you.” 

With the uproar of children at play, 
they escorted Madame Felix into the 
large, untidy room. She made a great 
play of peering behind the curtains for 
prohibition officers before bringing from 
her apron sundry dusty bottles of red 
burgundy and pale yellow haut sauterne. 
Stanley laid another plate and installed 
her with ceremony at the foot of the table. 

“The toast to the bride! We must 
break the glasses!” he insisted. 

“You are the complete romanticist. We 
can’t.” Graham objected. “It sounds 
well, but since all the glasses—except the 
shaving mug—are jelly glasses, it would 
take more than a romantic gesture to 
break ’em.” 

But Stanley was not to be vanquished 
by hilarity or realism. 

“That romanticism shall not perish from 
the earth, I, at least, will break the glass 
that has toasted the bride.” Wherewith 
he stepped out upon the balcony with the 
tumbler and a poker, and solemnly 
smashed the thick-rimmed goblet. 

On successive gala Saturday afternoons 
they looked sometimes for furniture, 
sometimes for an apartment, or sometimes 
they kicked their heels in sheer joy of 
living and walked down Seventh Avenue 
past St. Paul’s, read the epitaphs in the 
churchyard where the spire of Trinity is 
hidden like a toy building among the 
gigantic monuments of the financial dis- 
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trict, or sat on the steps of the Customs 
House where crouch the four great sym- 
bolic figures of the continents. 

“Look ’ere, me lad,” said Tracy 
severely on the last Saturday of the 
month, “‘we must be mundane. I didn’t 
wear my feather hat today on purpose to 
make it easier to keep our feet on the 
earth. I suppose that symbolic touch 
escaped you?” 

t had. Nevertheless, they set out in 
what they considered a sternly practical 
mood to look for an apartment—and 
within the first five blocks were halted 
before a window wherein was displayed a 
beaten copper fender. 


RACY’S “O-oh” of rapture wafted 

them inside, where a suave dark- 
browed Armenian announced the price as 
fifty dollars. 

“We mustn’t, we simply mustn’t,” 
Tracy protested. “I have it all worked 
out in a budget of prices for furnishings— 
and there’s not one cent in the budget for 
a fender.” 

Oliver looked at the gray eyes bent 
youmee’y on the window. It came to 

im that there were times when money 
spent for sheer beauty out of love was 
more wisely expended than for bread and 
cheese. But all he said was, 

“Tt’s going to be one of my missions in 
life to tear large jagged holes in your 


budgets.” 
The tender, dancing light in his eyes 
was irresistible. While the Armenian 


stood impassively by, they solemnly cursed 
the fender for its “baleful lustre,” and, 
with their two right hands joined on its 
wide curve, vowed to renounce cigarettes 
for a year in order to afford the purchase. 

“Now we must go straight and find an 
apartment to fit the fender—an apart- 
ment with a noble fireplace.” Tracy, 
when they had paid the money, clutched 
Oliver’s arm with the sharp and guilty 
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joy that comes of doing something delight- 
ful and inadvisable. 

“‘We’re like the man who built a house 
round his cat. First the cat, then a 
cushion to match the cat’s color scheme, 
then a room decorated to harmonize with 
the cushion, and so on.” 

However, these wise, philosophical 
modern lovers had all the luck that could 
attend the ordinary thoughtless foolish 
ones from whom they felt themselves so 
widely separated. They found the apart- 
ment and hastily assembled enough furni- 
ture to make housekeeping a possible if 
not a luxurious undertaking. 

Oliver brought a mind uncramped by 
custom and precept to the specific prob- 
lems of their household affairs. He wrote 
out a series of ‘““Mottoes for the Modern 
Home,” which were ceremoniously pinned 
to the kitchen wall. 


“Do it the simplest way. 
Never do what can be left undone. 
Don’t complicate good food. 
Conserve dishes—remember they have 
to be washed. 
Let the laws of nature do your work. 
Never wash what you can burn. 
Never make what you can buy. 
Whatever is unnecessary is bad.” 


When they had met at their evening 
rendezvous on a certain corner midway 
between the two offices and had walked 
home together, marketing along the way, 
they sat purring with satisfaction with 
themselves and life, before the copper 
fender. 

“All this talk about the downfall of 
American home life,” Tracy protested, 
sitting on the floor with her head leaning 
against Oliver’s knee. “Why don’t they 
realize that a home doesn’t depend on 
starched curtains and a separate dining 
room? We could make a home in a tent 
—‘Where MacGregor sits is the head of 


’ ? 


the table’! 


*'T tell you right now, labor 





doesn't hold with 
profit-sharing schemes!” 
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“And Mrs. MacGregor,” Oliver re- 
minded her. 

“It spoils the quotation, but that’s the 
best part of it—that we’re sharing the 
homemaking—a joint enterprise.” 

They were serious young lovers, and 
they took their modernity seriously; but 
they did not lose their share of romance, 
though romance for them went clad in 
garments unknown to Medville. 


XI 


yRcy welcomed the prospect of a 
baby with a complex delight. It was 
a new element in their joint lives, a deep- 
ening and enriching of the bond between 
them. It was an untried and challenging 
individual experience, about which Tracy 
felt a poignant curiosity. And it also 
involved a handi- 
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that followed, dropping into seconds of 
slumber with his forehead against the 
mattress. Tracy held every muscle rigid 
and bit the fingers of her free hand in the 
effort not to waken him where he crouched 
on the floor beside her. But he did not once 
fail to waken and travel with her, in such 
a close communion of spirit that it seemed 
almost a physical participation, through 
the terrific rhythm of the dawn of life. . . . 

The merciful interval of unconscious- 
ness was at last allowed her. Her last 
remembrance was of a chamber of horrors 
and a tattered shred of pride to which she 
held as toa battle flag—the determination 
not to scream. Nature, brutal, imper- 
sonal nature should not tear from her her 
individual will, reduce her to the level of 
a tortured animal. 
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“Dearest, buck up. It doesn’t matter, 
honey. She’s the loveliest baby—you'll- 
think so too when you’ve had a rest. 
You’re just too tired. Believe me, sweet- 
heart, it’s all right—just believe.” But 
finally, alarmed, he had to ring the bell 
for the nurse, who looked at Tracy with 
a grave, professional air, disappeared, and 
returned a moment later with the doctor. 

“Just a little upset, nothing to worry 
over,” he assured Oliver, who had follow- 
ed him into the hall. “She went through 
it all on her nerve—the reaction was 
bound to come. I gave her a little hypo 
and she'll be fit as a fiddle by tomorrow.” 

The baby, whom they had named 
Olivia, was a week old, and Tracy was 
rosy and happy and impatient, writing 
book reviews and sending manuscript re- 
ports from the hos- 
pital, when the 





cap to be sustained 





and overcome. 

“J want the very 
hardest way,” she 
said buoyantly. “I 
want to show that 
a woman can have 
an individual, in- 
dependent, self- 
supporting life, in 
which _ children 
play their part, but 
only a part. I am 
no more a profes- 
sional wife and 
mother than you 
are a professional 
husband and fath- 
er —though we 
both like being 
those things pretty 
well. Salute the 
economic unit and 
your wife and the 
mother of your 





Fair Warning 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Although we walk together, Dear, like lovers fond and true, 
My heart is down a gypsy lane, and miles away from you. 
We glide across the dancing floor, your feet in time with mine, 
But I can feel that springy floor that lies beneath the pine. 
Your orchids nestle at my belt—a mauve and purple stain, 

But I can catch the scent of earth, the breath of summer rain. 
My hand is on your guiding arm, the careless fingers spread; 

I do not feel the broadcloth there, but corduroy, instead. 
Then come and find that other world that I have loved and known, 

Or I shall track my wandering heart, and you'll be left alone! 


revenge of fate 
which Oliver had 
obscurely feared, 
fell from a wholly 
unexpected quar- 
ter. A car full of 
rowdy _ youths, 
with the driver 
more than half 
drunk, hurtled 
down a hill and 
round a_ curve 
from a side street 
into the main 
thoroughfare of 
Wickham, just as 
James Garnett was 
driving past the 
intersection. In the 
collision, Garnett 
was thrown from 
his car and struck 
his head against a 
telephone pole. He 

















son-daughter. It’s 
quite too perfect.” 

It was. 

The doubt of fate which Tracy had 
expressed so casually really weighed on 
Oliver’s less buoyant temperament. Some- 
thing darkly mystical, an inheritance, 
perhaps, from remote Norse ancestors, 
led him to distrust too easy a happiness. 
Life was more exacting than that. 
Listening to Tracy’s even breathing at 
night, he clenched his fists by his sides, 
under the thought of the trap that might 
be sprung. If something should go wrong 
with Tracy? Her healthy body was, 
after all, untried in this unique and har- 
rowing experience. And he was helpless. 
The forces of nature moved cumulatively, 
inexorably on; human will could no longer 
touch them. And he must go scotfree; 
must accept complicity in deadly pain, in 
death itself perhaps, as the only price 
that nature would allow for life. 

But Tracy’s gallantry held secure. A 
night came when he waited, watch in 
hand for the taxi which, it seemed, was 
unendurably delayed. Tracy was exalted, 
her dark-rimmed eyes shining green with 
desperate excitement. 

In the hospital office they heard, very 
far away, the ghost of a terrible, mounting 
scream. Oliver’s face turned the color 
of putty, and Tracy put a firm hand on 
his arm. 

“Never mind, dear one. 
happens, I won’t do that.” 

e held her hand through the hours 


Whatever 


She awoke in incredible quiet and peace. 
It was morning, and the sun was shining. 
A bassinet was wheeled into the room. 
She watched it indifferently. 

“Don’t you want to see your baby?” 

“Vea, Tracy answered, on she did not 
really care. She was beyond caring for 
anything in the world. She anticipated, 
with the preposterously light weight of the 
baby on her arm, the miracle of rapture 
of which novels had assured her. She 
observed with surprise that the baby was 
not nearly so unpleasant to look upon as 
she had steeled herself to expect. It was 
actually pretty—coral pink and smooth, 
with beautifully turned ears and fingers. 
But she felt nothing—only a fatigue that 
seemed to have set her down outside the 
boundaries of the world. 

Then Oliver came in. She watched his 
face as he bent over the tiny carved coral 
image. The little smile on his lips was 
unbearably poignant. In his face she saw 
the look that she had imagined would 
irradiate her own—his, the miracle, the 
ineffable rapture. Tracy wept weakly, 
with no power left in her to restrain her 
tears. She put her arms about Oliver’s neck, 
hiding her face against his hair for comfort. 

“Oh my darling, my dear, I just can’t get 
excited about the baby the least bit. I— 
I didn’t even think about wanting to see 
her till the nurse asked me. ” her 
tears flowed on and on, as if they would 
never stop. 


never recovered 

consciousness after 
the concussion and died a few hours later 
in the emergency hospital. 


HE red brick house whose every detail 

was associated with his father’s life 
and character looked singularly desolate to 
Oliver as he walked wearily up the steps 
in a drizzling winter rain. 

William, his elder uncle, a man with 
tufted white hair and rubicund curves, 
looked as if he had only come into his true 
personality when he became a rotund old 
man, and had settled with geological 
finality into that aspect. He drew up a 
chair for Oliver on the other side of the 
smooth, flat-topped desk. Allen, who 
cultivated assiduously a supposed facial 
resemblance to Abraham Lincoln, crossed 
his long legs at the further corner. 

“Tt’s this way,” William began, tapping 
a patent silver pencil against the edge of 
the desk to emphasize his point. “Some 
one must come down here and take hold 
who is vitally interested in the success of 
the Garnett Bleachery, or we are headed 
for trouble.” 

“Oh, not bankruptcy, you understand,” 
Allen interposed, as if disavowing ex- 
posure to some particularly loathsome 
disgrace, “‘but difiiculties—difficulties not 
so much financial as—er—administra- 
tive.” 

Oliver jumped up nervously and went 
to the window, where he stood twisting: . 
the cord of the blind. (Continued on page 79) 
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The 


outclassed by Filipinos. And very natur- 
ally he once more draws the conclusion 
that he is the superior of the Americano. 
Add to this the success that Filipino box- 
ers have gained lately in the United 
States and one can readily see his view- 
point. 

I mentioned something about baseball. 
What happened in the Islands during the 
last two years in that sport shows con- 
clusively the fallacy of the Filipino super- 
iority in athletics when opposed to. any- 
thing like class. There is a_ baseball 
league in Manila, composed of Army and 
civilian teams, and most of these teams 
are native. For several years past—until 
the season of 1921-2, in fact—the native 
teams have made the best showing. When 
the league opened 
that season there 
were at Fort Mills, 
on. Corregidor, 
three ball teams— 
the 43rd Infantry 
(a Philippine 
Scout organization 
whose team had 
been playing - to- 
gether for a num- 
ber of years and 
which was rated 
the crack team of 
the Island), the 
soth Artillery, C. 
A.C., and the team 
of the Coast. Ar- 
tillery men. For 
league purposes 
Fort Mills com- 
bined its two white 
teams..under the 
coaching of Chap- 
lain Gynther Sto- 
rassli of the soth, 
himself an old ball 
player, and the 
management of 
Lieutenant Tom 
Mumford, C. A. 
C., a young southpaw who had pitched 
West Point to victory many times. 
The 43rd Infantry team was entered 
as.a separate organization. After a hard 
up-hill fight the hurriedly-made-up com- 
bination white team turned into a well- 
balanced scientific team, playing “inside 
ball” to the queen’s taste, and won the 
championship of the Philippines. This 
was the first time in nine years that a 
white team had done the job and was en- 
tirely due to scientific coaching and play- 
ing. Feeling ran very high during the 
season and much money changed hands 
on the result for every Filipino was root- 
ing for the 43rd Infantry. 

Last year Fort Mills cleaned up the 
League with a combination team, made 
up of the Filipino players of the erstwhile 
43rd Infantry—now wth Coast Artil- 
fery—and the remaining players of its 
last year’s white team. In the midst 
-of the season a barnstorming team of 
-big leaguers hit Manila and a series of 
games was played with them, including 
-one with the Fort Mills team and one with 
an all-Filipino aggregation. In one of 
these games the best Filipino battery— 
‘Sergeant Birtulfo, the six-foot Filipino 
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(Continued from page 14) 


pitcher who is the pride of the Islands aid 
his catcher, Sergeant ‘“‘Charlie”’ Platon— 
a combination that has been working to- 
gether for years, faced the invaders. 
What the National and American League 
stars did to poor old Birtulfo was a shame! 
They clouted him out of the box in short 
order, to the grief and rage of the spec- 
tators who had wagered large sums on 
Birtulfo. Lieutenant Mumford. was the 
only pitcher in the Islands who held the 
big leaguers down to a really respectable 
score. Baseball, however, is the only 
sport in which the white man has shown 
his superiority in the Islands. 

Now let us take up the most interesting 





Filipino athletic team at Osaka during the Far Eastern Olympic games. 


The Filipino entrants carried off many honors 


change in the Islands in the last two years, 
and the one that probably has had the 
most far reaching results on the Filipino 
viewpoint—the increase in the Philippine 
Scouts which has been necessitated by 
the reduction in the Regular Army. The 
Philippine Scouts and the Philippine 
Constabulary, two entirely distinct or- 
ganizations, are usually confounded in 
the minds of those unacquainted with the 
Islands. The Philippine Scouts are native 
troops in the employ of the United States 
Government, connected with although not 
technically a part of the Regular Army. 
Their officers are a special corps, either 
white or native, although at the present 
time no more white men can be com- 
missioned in the Scouts. The Scouts are 
entirely under the authority of the War 
Department, draw their pay from Uncle 
Sam and form a part of the United States 
forces in the Philippines. On the other 
hand the Philippine Constabulary is a 
native force maintained by the insular 
government for police purposes and has 
no connection with the Regular Army, 
except that the law provides that a Reg- 
ular Army officer may be appointed to 
the command of the Constabulary. At 


é 


one time there were a number of white 
Constabulary officers but at the present 
time I know of none. 

For many years the Philippine Scouts 
were entirely of the infantry branch. 
After the World War, however, a grievous 
shortage of troops of all branches was 
caused in the Islands, and as the law did 
not affect the Scouts, the War Department 
was impelled, in order to maintain a well- 
balanced force there, to enlarge the Scout 
personnel and to reorganize it into all 
branches of the service, filling up the 
cadres of Regular Army regiments with 
natives and assigning officers of both the 
Regular Army and of the Scouts to these 
organizations. As a result our military 
establishment in the Islands today pre- 
sents the spectacle 
of a mixed force, 
some regiments 
having native and 
white _ battalions, 
and a melange of 
officers—Scout of- 
ficers, both white 
and native; and 
Regular Army ofh- 
cers, all graded 
according to senior- 
ity and all on a 
single promotion 
list. For the first 
time since the or- 
ganization of the 
Philippine Scouts 
their officers have 
been allotted to all 
branches of the 
service and a num- 
ber of them are 
being sent to the 
United . States for 
temporary duty. 

Now your Fil 
pino takes to sol- 
diering like a duck 
to water. When 
he enlists he has 
obtained a life job; he is better clothed 
and paid and fed than he has ever been 
before and he takes pride in himself 
and his organization. He endeavors to 
bring other members of his family into 
his company, so that many old-time out- 
fits are really family affairs and one often 
sees father and son both enlisted in the 
same company. He is amenable to dis- 
cipline and when he has once learned a 
thing, he retains his knowledge. While 
untrained, he is like all tyros a rotten 
shot, but under careful instruction he 
develops into an excellent rifleman, so 
that the average Filipino soldier has be- 
come a better shot than the average 
Americano. _Soldiering being his life 
career, he takes to all military training 
with machine-like precision, and even in 
equitation—the bane of the native who 
is afraid of horses—he has become pro- 
ficient. At military meets the Filipino 
soldier walks away with the majority 
of the contests. Hes good. The writer 
has seen the native troops of France and 
of Great Britain and he has seen Japanese 
troops, but the little Filipino in his well- 
fitting, heavily-starched khaki, with his 

(Continued on page 100) 
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HE Ancient and Honorable game of 
Passing the Buck has been played 
most heartily on the editorial desk 
foramonth. Strange to say, Henry 

Ford started us on this pastime. When he 
got tired of being the angel of peace and 
started a rattling, squeaking and screech- 
ing anti-Semitic campaign on the approv- 
ed European model, he caused the 
thoughtful American Jews to become self- 
conscious and sensitive. And this sensi- 
tiveness got us into trouble. 

In the August issue there appeared at 
the tail-end of an anonymous article on 
the movies a sentence to the effect that no 
Hebrews were employed by Harold Lloyd, 
the screen comedian. Three years ago we 
published a signed article describing in 
detail the effect produced on the character 
of the movies by the entrance into the 
industry of a certain type of East Side 
Jew who, aided, abetted and urged by 
Christian henchmen, proceeded to peddle 
sex smut so promiscuously, in such nause- 
ating doses that SUNSET suggested a cen- 
sorship of the screen output in order to 
bar children from all theaters displaying 
cheaply erctic films. 

We received no protests; expressions of 
approval came in droves. 

ut this year that one sentence brought 
letters by the score, all from Hebrew read- 
ers, letters almost invariably showing the 
evidence of culture, thought and more 
than average intelligence. Henry made 
them supersensitive. 

Hence the game. “Who allowed the 
sentence to go through?” “I didn’t.” 
“You did!” “He did,” etc., etc. 

Some months ago several Ku Klux Klan 
readers protested because of an editorial 
concerning the Order of the Sacred 
Nightie. A little while later a few Catho- 
lic readers objected because they scented 
an endorsement of the Ku Klux Klan in 
SuNSET’s utterances. Now the Hebrews 
rise to a point of order. 

The truth of the matter is that SUNSET 
in war and in peace has constantly, ever- 
lastingly almost to the point of boredom 
preached tolerance, has urged a broad- 
minded attitude and condemned hatred, 
be it racial, nationalistic or religious. 
Sunset harbors no prejudice against any 
race, more especially not against the Jews. 
On the contrary, we are familiar with the 
fact that, numbers considered, there is no 
other modern race which has produced 
proportionately as many scientists, mu- 
sicians, writers and artists as the Jews. 
But it is also a fact, admitted by all think- 
ing, liberal Hebrews, that the influence 
exercised by a certain type of Jew on the 
character of the motion picture has been 
degrading. 

And now comes Harold Lloyd with the 
following statement: 

“In justice to my many Jewish friends and 
supporters I want to deny the statement ap- 
pearing in Sunset of August that I am pur- 
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posely avoiding the engagement of Jewish 
persons in the making of our pictures. There 
is absolutely no truth in this statement. I am 
always open to employ any one of the Jewish 
faith of value to us in the production of our 
comedies. I can not recall any pictures I have 
ever made in which we did not employ one or 
more Jewish actors and actresses. I would like 
to repeat that our staff is always open to any 
one of any race or creed who can help maintain 
or improve the standard we have endeavored 
to establish for our pictures.” 

Is it necessary to add anything to Mr. 
Lloyd’s denial except to say that we are 


sorry? 
U 


Lilian and Her Critics 


If Lilian Barrett has a sensitive left ear 
and wears her hair bobbed, the one should 
be ringing and the other standing on end 
continuously, because scarcely a day passes 
that does not bring letters roasting and 
toasting her over the fire of indignant 
criticism. Her article “Can the American 
Woman Love?”, based on the Australian’s 
observations of Pacific Coast women and 
men and their marital relations, has 
caused dozens of the aforesaid women to 
rise with an inky cudgel in either hand, 
swatting the Australian critic with right 
good will. It was our intention to print 
extracts from these letters in this issue, 
but the limitations of space caused the 
good intention to become another paving 
block. Next month we expect to have the 
symposium on the quality of the Ameri- 
can woman’s affections. 


U 
Are You a Grammar Shark? 


A reader writes, in a friendly enough 
spirit, complaining that we do not include 
enough verse in our monthly contents. 

“You claim to be representative of the 
West,” she writes, “and I must say you 
do wonderfully well, skating on the thin 
ice of provincialism and giving us material 
from a broad viewpoint but with the 
Western tang, and not overdoing it. But 
as a matter of fact, you are underdoing 
it because, if one judged the West by its 
magazine, we are a songless people and 
that isn’t true. We have had our poets, 
who are in the world choir of immortals 
and we have bards today who twang no 
mean lyre (to avoid slang, rather artfully, 
don’t you think?). Now why shouldn’t 
SUNSET present the West in song as well 
as in story, plus articles and illustrations? 
Now and then you do it nicely, but there’s 
so little of it that true representation is 
missed.” 

We wish to give our readers poetry, 
Western poetry, when we can—if they 
want it. And we do not like to shift to 
them any of the burden of the editorial 
day. But here we are—“stuck.” Not 
long ago Dare Stark sent us a poem. It 
contained the note that we like in her 
stuff, but it contained also a perplexing 





problem in grammar. We bought the 
verse, feeling sure that we could solve the 
problem before presenting the poem in 
print. Now we are crying for help. Here 
is the poem as it first came to us: 
THE NEW GREEK 

I hold the God that makes the dark 

And drifting seagull and the lark, 

My blossoming almond and the sea, 

Must be a Thing of Moods like me. 

We didn’t like “Thing” so the poet re- 
vised the poem as follows: 

I hold the God that makes the dark 
And drifting seagull and the lark, 

My blossoming almond and the sea, 
Must have a heart of moods like me. 

It’s an admirable bit. But “like me” 
isn’t correct, is it? Yet how should it be 
fixed? What do you say, oh you teachers 
of English and experts in grammar? Try 
your coal at it. 


Redeeming the Redskins 


Pulling a tooth with the bare hand is 
easy compared with the job of getting a 
retraction or correction from the average 
newspaper. They hate to admit that they 
are neither omniscient nor infallible. Per- 
haps their disinclination to admit an error 
is due to the fear that, the practise once 
established, most of the space in tomor- 
row’s issue would be needed for correcting 
the mistakes in today’s paper. 

To err is human. That’s universally 
admitted. Why, then, this universal hesi- 
tation about correcting errors? It’s hard 
to understand. In this office it doesn’t 
prevail. We’ll break our necks hurrying 
to correct a misstatement of fact, and if 
we are convinced that our opinions or con- 
clusions are wrong, we are not afraid to 
change them. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
severely—and justly—criticized in these 
pages for over a year. These criticisms 
had a purpose. They were designed to 
awaken the American conscience, to focus 
its attention on the deplorable condition 
of the Nation’s red wards. That purpose 
is being accomplished. Not for decades 
has the Indian problem received as much 
attention as it is getting now. But there 
was still another purpose behind the cam- 
paign. It was begun with the idea of put- 
ting over a far-reaching constructive 
program. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the pessimists. 
“The Indian is hopeless. And if he isn’t 
the Indian Bureau is.” These pessimists 
are mistaken. Neither the Indian nor his 
guardian, the Indian Bureau, are beyond 
redemption. Constructive work is being 
done successfully right now. Strange to 
say, it is being done with and by the one 
tribe whose condition seemed almost hope- 
less a few years ago. The story of this 
work will be told in the December issue. 
And it will reflect credit on the Indian 
Bureau. 
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CANTILEVER STORES 


(Cut this out for reference) 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA 
(See Oakland) 
BERKELEY 
The Booterie, 2233 Shattuck Ave. 
LONG BEACH 
CantileverStore, Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Cantilever Store, 508J]New Pantages 
Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. 
OAKLAND 
Cantilever Store, 205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway. 
PASADENA 
Cantilever Store, 378 E. Colorado St. 
SACRAMENTO 
Cantilever Store, 208 Ochsner Bldg., 
on K St., between 7th and 8th. 
SAN DIEGO 
The Marston Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Cantilever Store, 250 Phelan Bldg. 
(Arcade Floor.) 
SAN JOSE 
Hoff & Kayser, 95 South Ist St. 
SANTA BARBARA 
Smith's Bootery, 1023 State St. 
STOCKTON 
Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main St. 
COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wulff Shoe Co. 
DENVER 
Cantilever Store, 224 Foster Bldg. 
i6th and Champa Sts. 


IDAHO 
BOISE 
The Falk Mercantile Co. 
LEWISTON 
3ratton-Morris Co. 


MONTANA 

BOZEMAN 

The Specialty Boot Shop 

UTTE 

Hubert Shoe Co. 
GREAT FALLS 

Paris Dry Goods Co. 
HAMILTON 

Valley Mercantile Co. 
HELENA 

New York Shoe Co. 
LEWISTOWN 

E. C. Sweitzer Co. 
MISSOULA 

Missoula Mercantile Co. 


OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
N. K. West Co. 
PORTLAND 
Cantilever Store, 353 Alder St. 
Medical Bldg. 
SALEM 
Valiton’s, Inc., 415 State St. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 


WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 

The Famous Shoe House. 
SEATTLE 

Baxter & Baxter, 1326 Second Ave. 
SPOKANE 

“The Crescent.” 
TACOMA 

Cantilever Store, Fidelity Trust Bldg. 

255 So. 11th St. 
WALLA WALLA 

Gardner & Co., Inc. 
YAKIMA 

Kohls Shoe Co., 203 E. Yakima Ave. 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE 
C. & M. Bootery, 1613 Capitol Ave. 
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‘Comfortable, Flexible Shoes 


vf YOMEN allover the United States 


are turning to Cantilever Shoes 
for relief from the restraint and discom- 
fort of unnatural, stiff-arched footwear. 
They find in the Cantilever Shoe, 
with its graceful, natural lines and 
flexible arch, the finest fufillment of 
their needs for comfort and freedom 
from foot troubles and nervous strain. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, a leader in 
important forward movements of 
American women, voices this wide- 
spread approval in her letter: 

“Tt has always seemed to me that 
walking is enjoyable and beneficial, 
or otherwise according to the shoes 
one wears. I have found Cantilever 
Shoes particularly gratifying. The 
freedom which their flexible arches 
allow the foot, together with their 
restful support, are reflected in im- 
proved health, as well as physical 
comfort.” 


Mrs. O.LIvER HARRIMAN 
(signed) 














The Cantilever Shoe gives unusual com- 
fort because it fits the foot smoothly, 
supporting it restfully, and because it 
also conforms to the movements of the 
foot. The Cantilever Shoe has a flexible 
arch, just as the foot has a flexible arch. 
Instead of checking the action of the 
foot, as an ordinary stiff-arched shoe 
does, the Cantilever gives the muscles 
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free play and permits the foot to flex 
naturally as you walk. This exercise 
keeps the muscles young and supple, 
strengthens them in their function of up- 
holding the small bones that compose 
the springy arch of the foot. It improves 
circulation and benefits the entire body. 

You walk with new and pleasurable 
ease in Cantilever Shoes. Their grace- 
ful heels of moderate height are well set 
for correct posture. The lasts are pat- 
terned from the natural lines of the foot. 
Thus they obviate the nervous strain of 
standing in unnatural position. The toe 
is nicely rounded; there is room for the 
foot to stretch comfortably. Every de- 
tail of design and finish is carefully 
planned for comfort and good looks. 

There are good looking Cantilever Shoes to 
complete every costume of your autumn wardrobe. 
Oxfords in the trim manner of the new /at/leurs. 
Strap slippers for afternoon dresses. Both in the 
fashionable colors and in black. 

Cantilever Shoes are reasonably priced. They 
are always trade-marked. You can obtain Canti- 
lever Shoes at any of the agencies listed herewith. 
If it is impossible for you to visit one of the Canti- 
lever dealers listed at the left, write the nearest 
agency for booklet and catalogue, or write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 21 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(antilever 
~ Shoe 


Prominent men and women whose names are represen- 
tative in varied spheres of activity—social, professional, 
business—wear and recommend Cantilever Shoes. 
Cantilever Shoes are also officially endorsed by leading 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Au- 
thorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical . 
Education, Editors and other authorities everywhere. 
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The Fish of All Wisdom 


more of a run for their money. But a 
sudden splash from the tub brought the 
pouring to a stop—and he discovered that 
he had accidentally separated the pursuer 
from the pursued. He put the glass bowl 
back on the stand, and bent over the tub 
and gazed with amazement at the dark 
colored fish swimming round in it. It had 
more than doubled in size since he had 
last taken the trouble to look at it! He 
glanced quickly at the golden ones—and 
found them the same size they had been 
during all the years since he had first seen 
them. 

Sam Duck was puzzled. What was the 
meaning of this great change in size? And 
what, he asked himself, was the signifi- 
cance of the obvious desire of the larger 
fish to eat up its smaller brothers? For 
days he puzzled, and guessed, and con- 
sidered without coming any nearer to a 
solution than he had been in the first 
place. Then using the continued spout- 
ing of water as a starting point he rea- 
soned back, or forward according to one’s 
point of view, and soon arrived at what 
looked to him like a logical conclusion. 


THE spouting he took as before to repre- 
sent the gush of oil from the earth. 
The rapid growth of the fish suggested an 
expansion of the business. And having 
gone thus far he was not long in reaching 
the deduction that the attempt to gobble 
up the little brothers in such haste was an 
augury that all small competitors should 
be swallowed up without delay. Soon 
after Sam Duck had arrived at this con- 
clusion he took Jim as interpreter and 
went to the offices of the oil company to 
make known his views. 

The oil company, so it happened, was 
at the time in a good deal of a quandary. 
{t had been organized as a stock selling 
concern. The directors had not supposed 
that there was any oil in the neighbor- 
hood; and the fact that upwards of a 
thousand barrels a day were flowing from 
the first well to be sunk, while not exactly 
embarrassing, was at the very least con- 
fusing. Some of them were in favor of 
selling out at once before they got in any 
deeper; others were for going into the oil 
business as a sort of sideline; the rest were 
on the fence. There had been a great deal 
of discussion, but very little action—and 
in the meantime the gusher kept on gush- 
ing. Into this atmosphere of uncertainty 
came Sam Duck, placid and inscrutable. 

The directors at first regarded him and 
his interpreter as a diversion—anything 
to relieve the monotony of the argument. 
But when he had made known to them 
that he had positive knowledge from a 
secret source that they had tapped one of 
the world’s richest reservoirs of oil, they 
forgot all about amusement and began to 
look to him for advice. They recalled in- 
stantly how he had stepped in on the eve 
of the shooting of the well and bought a 
considerable block of stock. He must 
know something that they did not know. 

But Sam Duck was not lavish with his 
advice. He realized that advice too freely 
given is too lightly received. He did say 
after some persuading, however, that it 
might not be amiss to buy up all the sur- 


(Continued from page 22) 


rounding territory near enough to put in 
competitive wells. And inasmuch as the 
company had, for appearance sake before 
opening its stock-selling campaign, taken 
options on all the surrounding acreage, it 
met with no great difficulty in following 
Sam Duck’s suggestion. 

Once more Sam Duck’s life became 
placid and untroubled. The life of the 
fish also became placid and untroubled. 
The larger one, although it continued to 
spout a good deal of water into the air 
every day, seemed content in its new 
quarters. The globe having been relieved 
of its troublesome member, was put back 
on the teakwood stand just inside the door 
of the shop. And the world swung on 
through space. 

Sam Duck, however, kept a close watch 
on the larger fish. He had an idea that 








HAT has Christmas 

in store for the 
Blackfeet Indians? Four 
years ago the deep snows 
brought them hunger, cold 
and distress. Their cattle 
and horses died by the 
thousand and gray despair 
squatted by the lodge fires. 
How will they fare this 
winter? A detailed ac- 
count of their condition, 
written by a competent 
observer, will appear in 
the December number. 











the next change would portend that the 
time had come for him to dispose of his oil 
stock, and he rather expected that the 
sign would come in the form of a diminu- 
tion in the size of the fish. But contrary 
to his expectation the fish continued to 
grow; and it developed an appetite as 
hard to appease as that of a wolf. Each 
day found it a little larger and a little 
lazier than the day before, until at length 
Sam Duck made the amazing discovery 
that it was finding the washtub rather 
crowded quarters. For a time he pre- 
tended to have taken no notice of this 
state of affairs, hoping against hope that 
the period of expansion must be almost 
at anend. But at last the situation could 
no longer be disregarded; the fish was 


unable to stretch its length, but had to 
curve itself slightly the one way or the 
other. Sam Duck shook his head and 
went out in quest of a more suitable home 
for it. 

After a good deal of aimless wandering 
he got hold of a second-hand water-tank 
which he caused to be set up in the little 
areaway back of the shop. It leaked 
badly at first, but he succeeded in plug- 
ging up the holes, and with the aid of 
Wong Way and Jim succeeded in empty- 
ing the fish into it. 


HEN came another period of calm and 

placidity in the life of Sam Duck. 
The oil company continued to thrive and 
grow. The amount of his original invest- 
ment had been returned to him many 
times over in the form of dividends, and 
he still retained a large holding of the 
stock. In time Sam Duck had enough on 
deposit in the Canton Bank of San Fran- 
cisco to assure him of a comfortable living 
for the rest of his days, to say nothing of 
remittances that he had been steadily for- 
warding to one of the soundest banks in 
the land of his birth. But the oil com- 
pany was not the only thing that con- 
tinued to thrive and grow. The fish in 
the water-tank became visibly larger day 
by day. Its appetite grew. And the bill 
for raw meat steadily increased from 
month to month. 

But these things did not worry Sam 
Duck. He felt that his period of steward- 
ship must be almost at an end. The let- 
ters of Shuan Hing, to be sure, said noth- 
ing about an early return, but Sam Duck 
had the feeling that his friend could not 
be delayed for all time. However, as the 
weeks flew by, and the tangled affairs 
which had drawn Shuan Hing to the other 
side of the Pacific had dragged on and on 
with true Oriental deliberation, and Sam 
Duck saw the water-tank becoming more 
and more full of fish—one single fish—he 
realized that his troubles were not yet 
over. Nor was the question any longer 
confined to the mere enlarging of the 
receptacle; for already the water-tank 
filled the back yard to capacity. 

Sam Duck had faced difficult problems 
before, but when it came home to him 
that he and not Shuan Hing must be the 
one to attend to the next housing problem 
of the rapidly growing fish, the burden 
seemed greater than he could bear. He 
would have been glad to leave Shuan Hing 
and all that was his in the lurch had such 
things been done between friends, which, 
unfortunately, was not the case. The 
thought of selling the fish on the hoof, as 
one might say, to the nearest fish dealer 
came to him—but in his heart he lacked 
the courage to put to slaughter the magi- 
cal fish that had so successfully pointed 
out to him the road to success. Then Sam 
Duck tried something else. He sold out 
his oil stock so that there would be no 
further reason for the fish to extend 
itself—but the fish grew on. Sam Duck 
took this to mean that the augury was no 
longer concerned with the oil company, 
but now had to do with something else. 
He longed more than ever for the return 
of Shuan Hing, feeling that so extensive a 
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In Los Angeles, where the damp nights put salt to 
its hardest test, practically every one of the 500,000 
or more inhabitants uses Morton’s, a salt so per- 
fectly prepared that “when it rains, it pours.” 
A remarkable record for any product! 
that Morton’s approaches not only in other great 
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Pershing Square, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Depend On It For Flavor —and Economy 


ORTON'S Salt doesn’t stop 

at giving you the brisk in- 

viting flavor of purest salt in your 

foods. It also saves your money 
and your peace of mind. 


Because it pours—even “when it 
rains, it pours.” Think what that 
means to your happiness. 

Unlike common salts which form in 


wasteful lumps and cake that are 
thrownaway, Morton’sfreely pours 


out of salt cellars; always ready 
to do its job of seasoning with- 
out trouble, delay or annoyance. 


And you can use every grain of it 
—no waste. 


The combination of wonderful fla- 
vor, real economy and delight of 
convenience have won for this 
quality product the name of the 
nation’s favorite salt; a hard name 
to live up to—but Morton’s does it. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Helpful Hints on Uses of Salt 


The kitchen table when rubbed 
with a cloth on which Morton’s 
salt has been poured will appear 
much whiter than before. 


When boiling a cracked egg, add a 
teaspoonful of Morton’s Salt to the 
water. This will keep the contents 
of the shell from boiling out. 
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sign must portend an event of colossal 
magnitude. Shuan Hing, however, said 
nothing of coming back—and the fish 
continued to grow. 

It came to Sam Duck one day that he 
had heard of fish being placed in foun- 
tains, and he made a round of all the 
fountains in the city to see if suitable 
quarters could not be found in one of 
them to serve until the return of his 
friend. But not one was found that was 
anywhere near large enough. Then he 
bethought himself of the ponds in the 
park. These suited him exactly, and he 
would doubtless have made the attempt 
to have the fish transferred to one or an- 
other of them had he not noticed a large 
sign in each of them, posted on uprights 
a short distance from the shore. He in- 
quired of a passerby what it was, and 
when told that it contained the words 
“NO SWIMMING?” he shook his head 
sadly and walked away. Surely a pond 
where no swimming was allowed would 
be a very poor place for a fish. 

At last Sam ack found the place he 
was looking for. It was a small lagoon 
lying off to the south of the Cliff House. 
Here swimming was allowed, and a large 
number of bathers both in and out of the 
water were enjoying it. Sam Duck gave 
the lagoon just enough of an examination 
to satisfy himself that there was no outlet 
through which the fish could escape to the 
ocean gleaming in the sun beyond a narrow 
bar of sand, and hurried back to the city. 

That night the services of a corps of 
piano-movers was enlisted, and by the 
flickering light of a number of lanterns 
the huge fish was raised in a sling and 
dropped into an ancient wooden sprink- 
ling-wagon by means of which he was 
transferred to the more spacious waters 
of the lagoon. 

The following day as Sam Duck sat on 
the doorstep smoking his evening pipe and 
enjoying once more his freedom from 
responsibility, he caught sight of a 
familiar figure coming up the narrow 
street. Shuan Hing had returned. 


* AND the golden ones—” said Shuan 

Hing with a glance at the transparent 
home of his cherished pets. “How have 
they been?’ He bent over the globe and 
peered in among the lacy branches of the 
water-plant. ‘But—but I can see only 
two of them—!” 

“Only two in that vessel,” replied Sam 
Duck imperturbably. ‘The other is else- 
where.” 

“But why is the other elsewhere?” de- 
manded Shuan Hing. “In all the years 


these fish have been in my family the 
three have ever been together. 


What 


The Fish of All Wisdom: 








could have induced you to separate one 
from the others?” 

“The fish that was dark colored when 
you went away,” Sam Duck explained, 
“that fish willed it so.” 

“But how could it make known such a 
desire?’ Shuan Hing insisted. 

“By so enlarging itself that the glass 
vessel could no longer contain it,” re- 
turned Sam Duck evenly. “It is a strange 
story. Many sleepless nights has it cost 
me. At times I have been greatly mysti- 
fied. And, indeed, even now I am ata loss 
to understand the actions of that most un- 
usual fish. Fill your long-stem pipe and 
sit beside me on the doorstep while I relate 
to you all that has happened. You shall 
listen to me, and when I have finished you 
shall say whether I have done right or 
wrong—and perchance you will interpret 
for me.” 

He told the story through to the end 
while Shuan Hing sat and puffed on his 
long-stem pipe. For a time after he had 
finished the two sat and gazed in silence 
at the fish globe. At last Shuan Hing spoke. 

“It is as dark as lacquer,” he said. 
“Just now it is beyond me. But some- 
where I am sure there is a bird in the 
tree.” He hesitated, then went on slowly, 
“If I were to make a prediction I should 
say that an event of great importance is 
signified.” 

“For good—or for evil?” 

“That I can not say,” returned Shuan 
Hing with uncertainty, “until I have seen 
the fish.” 

Sam Duck glanced at the sky. “It is 
already late,” he said. “Darkness would 
surely overtake us before we could reach 
the present abode of this fish of all 
wisdom. But with the coming of the 
morning light we shall be on our way. It 
is well that we should know more of this 
important event before it is upon us.” 

To this Shuan Hing was agreed. The 
two friends talked far into the night, and 
then retired to the apartments above the 
store and went to bed. But before they 
were out of their beds in the morning a 
convulsion of the earth’s crust had put 
terror into the hearts of all who dwelt on 
the shores of San Francisco bay. Build- 
ings were racked and twisted. Some 
came tumbling down, and others that re- 
mained standing did so in clear violation 
of the laws of gravity. Sam Duck and 
Shuan Hing barely missed being struck 
by a chimney that toppled over on the 
building in which they were sleeping, and 
went crashing through to the cellar. 
Fong, however, was still asleep when car- 
ried out into the street in his father’s arms. 

Safe in the open, Sam Duck and Shuan 
Hing stood for a moment and looked at 
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each other. The same thought was in the 
mind of each, but Shuan Hing was the 
first to find his voice. 

“The augury!”’ he cried. ‘We were too 
late in reading it—and, alas, the two 
golden ones that were left are lost forever! 
They were directly in the path of that fall- 
ing chimney—and will never be found.”’ 

“Nor do we know that the worst is not 
yet to come!”’ moaned Sam Duck. 

“True!”’ said Shuan Hing. “We must 
go at once to the place where the remain- 
ing fish is to be found. You remain with 
the boy; I will go inside and get us some 
clothing.” 

No cars were running, and they were 
forced to go all the way on foot. And 
when they had reached the lagoon they 
found to their dismay that the earth- 
quake had torn open a channel between 
the lagoon and the sea. The tide had 
gone out—and the water of the lagoon had 
gone out with it. Sam Duck indicated 
the place with a wave of the hand. 

Shuan Hing nodded his head sadly. 
“Again we are too late,” he said. “Can 
this mean that hereafter ill fortune is to 
dwell with me and my descendants?. . . 
But let us return to the shop and see what 
is to be found among the ruins.” 

The door of the shop was jammed, and 
had to be broken open—but when Shuan 
Hing had stepped inside and glanced 
about he saw that a miracle had been per- 
formed; for the goldfish bow] stood intact, 
and the two golden ones were swimming 
round in it as if an earthquake more or less 
meant nothing to them. 


THE chief of the Chinatown Squad took 
off his cap and smoothed back his hair. 
“Took me ten years to get the whole of 
that story,” he said. “Of course every- 
body in Chinatown knew Sam Duck’s 
version of it before the ruins had stopped 
smoking. But I had to wait for Fong to 
grow up before I could get at the truth of 
the matter.” 

“And it was Fong himself who told you 
of putting the whale minnow in the gold- 
fish bowl?” I asked. 

“Yes, Fong himself. You know he’s one of 
the big merchants on Grant Avenue now.” 

“And you believed him?” I persisted. 

“T certainly did. When a Chinaman 
tells you a thing—it’s so!” 

“But a whale is born by delivery,” I 
protested. “And I understand that the 
smallest whale minnow ever found was 
over six feet long.” 

The chief smiled knowingly. “That 
may be true so far as the rest of the world 
is concerned,” he said; “but you must 
remember that this is Chinatown—and 
anything can happen in Chinatown.” 
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mined exclusively by Cham- 
pion and only in Champion 
cores is sillimanite used. 


From California it is shipped 
to the great porcelain plant of 
the Champion company at 
Detroit and there converted 
into the Champion core iden- 
tified by the Double-Rib. 


This core is the greatest in- 
sulator ever made. It stands 


' stress and strain far more 


severe than it is ever subjected 
to in actual use. It is practi- 
cally immune to breakage. 





Champion scientists sought 
through the volcanic regions 
of the world for years until 
they discovered sillimanite 





CHAMPION 
xX 


Champion X is the 
standard spark pluy 
for Ford cars and 
trucks and Fordson 
tractors. Recognized 
bydealers and owners 
Sor 10 years as themost 
economical and effi- 
cient spark plug. Sold 
by dealers everywhere 
























your engine—a full set. 


They will make better engine 
performance certain. They 
will save in gas and oil. 


There is a dependable Champion 
for every engine. Dealers every- 
where sell them. The Blue Box 
Line is 75 cents. Champion X 60 
cents. (Canadian prices 85 and 
75 cents.) Put ina set today. 
You will know the genuine 
by the Double- Ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Justice in Early Nevada 


“The guard,” wrote Mayfield, “was 
walking to and fro in the wardroom, while 
old man Curry was playing poker with 
some of the work-hands, about ten feet 
from my cell. I got down on my knees 
and, watching the old man’s eyes, started 
for the door. As I reached it I saw the 
old man raising the hand that had just 
been dealt him and as his eyes were turned 
in my direction I thought it best to wait 
until he got a big hand, for being a season- 
ed gambler myself I know it always ex- 
cites an amateur to have a high hand 
dealt him. After a few minutes a big 
Irishman who was in the game got a 
strong hand—queens and sevens before 
the draw. He bet twenty beans. Old 
man Curry saw it and each called for one 
card. The Irishman drew a queen, mak- 
ing him a queen full, and the old man drew 
a king, making him a king full. They 
bet and bet until they had two hundred 
beans in the pot. All this time I was 
getting ready to go. I figured that if I 
couldn’t get out on a king full I never 
could get out. So I left on the show-down.” 

Within a few hours Mayfield had made 
his way from the prison into Peavine 
valley and over the line into California. 
But he had left a girl in Carson and the 
attraction drew him part way back again, 


(Continued from page 23) 


to Huffaker’s ranch on the Truckee 
Meadows near Reno and not more than 
thirty miles from Carson. From this 
location he found it easy to communicate 
with her by mail. He had been at Huf- 
faker’s about two weeks when his where- 
abouts became a matter of general noto- 
riety. Friends urged him to leave, but Bill 
was a gambler and fond of taking chances. 

Sheriff Gasherie, Blackburn’s successor, 
entertained a gentlemanly appreciation of 
the fact that but for Bill he would not 
now be enjoying the honors and emolu- 
ments of office, but he felt it incumbent 
upon him to notify Bill’s friends that 
public clamor had forced upon him the 
necessity of visiting Huffaker’s. The 
warning was passed on to Bill, but he 
had become so careless that he paid no 
heed until the officers were actually at 
the door. Then Mrs. Huffaker hastily 
hid him behind a row of dresses hanging 
from pegs on the wall. His feet and 
legs were visible but the officers searched 
the house without result. Gasherie re- 
turned to Carson to report the rumor 
of Bill’s presence a hoax. To a friend 
of Bill’s, however, he was more frank. 
He explained the failure of his quest in 
these words: 


“T could see him all the time but | 
couldn’t find him.” 

In those halcyon days, friendship was 
no myth. 

Mayfield’s nervous friends finally coax- 
ed him out of the shadow of the gallows. 
Regretfully he left Nevada for the new ly 
discovered mining camps of Idaho. But 
Bill was born for trouble. He had a dis- 
pute with another gambler and chival- 
rously advised him that the next time 
he came he was to “come a-shootin’.’ 
The other gambler was not chivalrous. 
He was lurking in a cabin on the out- 
skirts of town a day or two later when 
Bill came by with two friends. Against 
the cabin wall reposed a shotgun. The 
man in ambush dared not fire while the 
passing trio were in alignment for fear 
of killing Bill’s friends. But fate decreed 
that near the cabin there should be a poo! 
of mud with a plank laid across it. Bill, 
like all other gamblers of the period, was 
a dandy. To save his polished boots 
from defilement he took the plank in 
advance of his companions. And when 
he departed this life a moment later 
full of buckshot and unrighteousness, he 
was still wearing those boots—a death 
expected by all self-respecting desperadoes 
of that picturesque period. 





On a Grazing Homestead 


Her visit was short, but it was fortunate 
she left when she did. Hallowe’en night 
we had a snow storm—and then it turned 
cold. That meant the end of hauling 
wood and the beginning of melting snow, 
a mean job. The scene had changed 
from desert heat to arctic cold. 

Two weeks later there was another 
storm far worse than the first one. The 
wind howled and moaned all night. Our 
bed was against the west wall and the 
snow was driven through the cracks, over 
our bed and covered that side of the room 
with a white layer. I could not sleep. 
We were terribly cold. I felt sorry for 
the horses, stabled in what had been the 
shack. Like ourselves, most of them 
were city bred and that wild life was too 
hard for them. Sometimes I used to 
think old Pete was wondering how he 
came to be on that place. He had seen 
better days, poor old horse. Rod was 
sure that he had been some one’s pet 
saddle horse. Now he had to pull a 
wagon and hustle for himself in that 
wild country. Like Rod he was always 
getting hurt. Once he stepped right on 
some barbed wire instead of over it. He 
had a deep gash in his leg and was laid 
up in the barn for some days. It was 
Duke, though, who suffered most in that 
terrific storm. Rod found him dead the 
next morning. I felt so bad about the 
poor animal that I just cried all day. 
I knew he must have been suffering. I 
was in agony all night myself. Poor old 
plug! The coyotes and the magpies left 
nothing of the carcass so we didn’t even 


(Continued from page 18) 


get the hide which would have brought 
about five dollars. 

We had had one addition to our estab- 
lishment. The kitten I had brought out 
had a rival. For a long time we had 
heard what sounded like a cat wailing. 
Then Rod saw his eyes way back in a 
cave or crevice on the hillside. He was 
as wild as a lynx. One cold, stormy 
night he crept up to the door and finally 
we coaxed him in. The poor thing was 
thin and hungry. He streaked away 
when we opened the door in the morning, 
but he was back again for shelter from the 
storm that night. Each day he was less 
wild and soon became entirely tame. He 
made himself very much at home and 
kept watch at the door to keep the little 
one out. In time they became friends 
and slept and_ played together. Little 
Puss had more than justified her existence. 
Many nights she left as many as eight or 
nine dead mice about. 

Thanksgiving day we spent at Her- 
man’s. His old mother, eighty-three, 
kept house for him. It snowed the night 
before and was a bit windy, but we 
plowed through. Herman was half a mile 
on the other side of the main road—over 
a mile and a half from us. The dinner 
was good. Herman made the pies and 
cakes. He forgot to put sugar in the 
cake, but we ate it anyway. What I 
thought was a nice big chicken Rod told 
me was a sage hen. haere were lots of 
them thereabouts, also rabbits. Herman 





caught them to sell in town. He also 
cut tops and sold Christmas trees in 
December. He trapped coyotes and 


bobcats. In winter their skins were 
valuable. He didn’t do much of anything 
in summer. 


We went to bed early every night. 
There was nothing else to do. It was 
cold even sitting close to the fire with all 
our clothes on. I literally ached all over 
most of the time. Even Rod began to 
be kept awake nights by the bitter cold, 
despite all the covers we had and the 
extra nightgowns and woolen socks we 
wore. I went to bed dressed like an 
Eskimo. ‘There was no heat at all in the 
place at night. Water in the pail would 
freeze almost solid and even the hot water 
bag I kept at my feet froze if it slipped out 
of bed and had to be carefully melted out 
with hot water. Even in the daytime I 
was cold, though I wore my mountain 
pants over all my clothes and Rod’s old 
slippers over my boots and a sweater 
besides. The stove was too small to heat 
even our tiny cabin. The mud chinking 
between the logs had dried and shrunk 
and there were many cracks. Herman 
had two big stoves in his cabin and it was 
a very substantially built one. 

The wind was so strong that the icicles 
round the house were at a decided angle. 
The drifts were up to the window on one 
side, with an open space on the other. 
And Herman said that we hadn’t had any 
winter yet! I was no delicate plant or I 
would have been gone long ago. One 
cool week in Gessbes had finished my 
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Some “Carbon” Clings Hard and Flint-like— 


. 





Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or any 
other non-lubricating substance. 
Aristo Oil is refined by the most 
advanced processes, designed to re- 
move everything in the crude which 
has no lubricating value. 




















Some Blows Out 


with the exhaust 


HERE are two kinds of carbonaceous residue— 

“‘carbon.”” All motor oils deposit one kind or the 
other, as every maker of oil knows. 

The harmful “‘carbon”’ is hard and flint-like. It 
acts as an abrasive, wearing cylinders, pistons and 
rings. It is hard enough to score cylinders. 

It has a tendency to cling, and must be burned 
or chiseled out of motors. 


Causes “Knocking” 


_ This hard “carbon” becomes incandescent, pre- 
igniting your gasoline, which causes “‘knocking.” 

_It attaches to spark-plugs and causes short cir- 
cuiting—the motor misses. 

Particles clog the valves. The valves leak. There- 
fore, some of your gasoline is wasted both before it 
can do any work and while it is working. 

And this flinty, clinging “‘carbon”’ is deposited in 
cuantities two to three times as large as the other 


kind. 
Fluffy, Soft, Non-Clinging 


Aristo Motor Oil deposits a very little of a 
different kind of residue. It hasn’t the same 





Union Cil Company 


of Arizona 


tendency to cling, hence most of it blows out with 
the exhaust. That which is left is soft and fluffy 
—softer than cylinder walls, pistons, rings, or bear- 
ings—so cannot scratch or wear. 


Your cars and trucks run thousands of miles far- 
ther and your tractor months longer without needing 
valves ground or pistons or cylinders cleaned. Spark- 
plugs practically never ‘‘foul.” 


Motors don’t “‘knock,’”’ last longer, run more 
smoothly and give more power, due to full compres- 
sion. “Carbon” troubles are eliminated. 


Aristo is a finer motor oil, developed by the expert 
lubrication engineers and chemists of the Union Oil 
Company, equipped with every accepted facility for 
the most exhaustive research. Famous drivers have 
tested Aristo under gruelling conditions—far more 
severe than any that your motor will ever encounter. 


A durable, fine film penetrates to and protects 
each working part in any weather and at all motor 
heats. 


To get perfect lubrication without “‘carbon”’ 
troubles, always say ‘‘Aristo’’ when you buy. For 
sale at all first-class garages and service stations. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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Justice in Early Nevada 


“The guard,” wrote Mayfield, “was 
walking to and fro in the wardroom, while 
old man Curry was playing poker with 
some of the work-hands, about ten feet 
from my cell. I got down on my knees 
and, watching the old man’s eyes, started 
for the door. As I reached it I saw the 
old man raising the hand that had just 
been dealt him and as his eyes were turned 
in my direction I thought it best to wait 
until he got a big hand, for being a season- 
ed gambler myself I know it always ex- 
cites an amateur to have a high hand 
dealt him. After a few minutes a big 
Irishman who was in the game got a 
strong hand—dqueens and sevens before 
the draw. He bet twenty beans. Old 
man Curry saw it and each called for one 
card. The Irishman drew a queen, mak- 
ing him a queen full, and the old man drew 
a king, making him a king full. They 
bet and bet until they had two hundred 
beans in the pot. Ali this time I was 
getting ready to go. I figured that if I 
couldn’t get out on a king full I never 
could get out. So I left on the show-down.” 

Within a few hours Mayfield had made 
his way from the prison into Peavine 
valley and over the line into California. 
But he had left a girl in Carson and the 
attraction drew him part way back again, 


(Continued from page 23) 


to Huffaker’s ranch on the Truckee 
Meadows near Reno and not more than 
thirty miles from Carson. From. this 
location he found it easy to communicate 
with her by mail. He had been at Huf- 
faker’s about two weeks when his where- 
abouts became a matter of general noto- 
riety. Friends urged him to leave, but Bill 
was a gambler and fond of taking chances. 

Sheriff Gasherie, Blackburn’s successor, 
entertained a gentlemanly apeeernet of 
the fact that but for Bill he would not 
now be enjoying the honors and emolu- 
ments of office, but he felt it incumbent 
upon him to notify Bill’s friends that 
public clamor had forced upon him the 
necessity of visiting Huffaker’s. The 
warning was passed on to Bill, but he 
had become so careless that he paid no 
heed until the officers were actually at 
the door. Then Mrs. Huffaker hastily 
hid him behind a row of dresses hanging 
from pegs on the wall. His feet and 
legs were visible but the officers searched 
the house without result. Gasherie re- 
turned to Carson to report the rumor 
of Bill’s presence a hoax. To a friend 
of Bill’s, however, he was more frank. 
He explained the failure of his quest in 
these words: 


“T could see him all the time but | 
couldn’t find him.” 

In those halcyon days, friendship was 
no myth. 

Mayfield’s nervous friends finally coax- 
ed him out of the shadow of the gallows. 
Regretfully he left Nevada for the new ly 
discovered mining camps of Idaho. But 
Bill was born for trouble. He had a dis- 
pute with another gambler and chival- 
rously advised him that the next time 
he came he was to “come a-shootin’.’ 
The other gambier was not chivalrous. 
He was lurking in a cabin on the out- 
skirts of town a day or two later when 
Bill came by with two friends. Against 
the cabin wall reposed a shotgun. The 
man in ambush dared not fire while the 
passing trio were in alignment for fear 
of killing Bill’s friends. But fate decreed 
that near the cabin there should be a poo! 
of mud with a plank laid across it. Bill, 
like all other gamblers of the period, wa: 
a dandy. To save his polished boot: 
from defilement he took the plank in 
advance of his companions. And when 
he departed this life a moment later, 
full of buckshot and unrighteousness, he 

was still wearing those boots—a death 
expected by all self-respecting desperadoes 
of that picturesque period. 





On a Grazing Homestead 


Her visit was short, but it was fortunate 
she left when she did. Hallowe’en night 
we had a snow storm—and then it turned 
cold. That meant the end of hauling 
wood and the beginning of melting snow, 
a mean job. The scene had changed 
from desert heat to arctic cold. 

Two weeks later there was another 
storm far worse than the first one. The 
wind howled and moaned all night. Our 
bed was against the west wall and the 
snow was driven through the cracks, over 
our bed and covered that side of the room 
with a white layer. I could not sleep. 
We were terribly cold. I felt sorry for 
the horses, stabled in what had been the 
shack. Like ourselves, most of them 
were city bred and that wild life was too 
hard for them. Sometimes I used to 
think old Pete was wondering how he 
came to be on that place. He had seen 
better days, poor old horse. Rod was 
sure that he had been some one’s pet 
saddle horse. Now he had to pull a 
wagon and hustle for himself in that 
wild country. Like Rod he was always 
getting hurt. Once he stepped right on 
some barbed wire instead of over it. He 
had a deep gash in his leg and was laid 
up in the barn for some days. It was 
Duke, though, who suffered most in that 
terrific storm. Rod found him dead the 
next morning. I felt so bad about the 
poor animal that I just cried all day. 
I knew he must have been suffering. I 
was in agony all night myself. Poor old 
plug! The coyotes and the magpies left 
nothing of the carcass so we didn’t even 


(Continued from page 18) 


get the hide which would have brought 
about five dollars. 

We had had one addition to our estab- 
lishment. The kitten I had brought out 
had a rival. For a long time we had 
heard what sounded like a cat wailing. 
Then Rod saw his eyes way back in a 
cave or crevice on the hillside. He was 
as wild as a lynx. One cold, stormy 
night he crept up to the door and finally 
we coaxed him in. The poor thing was 
thin and hungry. He streaked away 
when we opened the door in the morning, 
but he was back again for shelter from the 
storm that night. Each day he was less 
wild and soon became entirely tame. He 
made himself very much at home and 
kept watch at the door to keep the little 
one out. In time they became friends 
and slept and played together. Little 
Puss had more than justified her existence. 
Many nights she left as many as eight or 
nine dead mice about. 

Thanksgiving day we spent at Her- 
man’s. His old mother, eighty-three, 
kept house for him. It snowed the night 
before and was a bit windy, but we 
plowed through. Herman was half a mile 
on the other side of the main road—over 
a mile and a half from us. The dinner 
was good. Herman made the pies and 
cakes. He forgot to put sugar in the 
cake, but we ate it anyway. What I 
thought was a nice bi stot Rod told 
me was a sage hen. There were lots of 
them thereabouts, also rabbits. Herman 





caught them to sell in town. He also 
cut tops and sold Christmas trees in 
December. He trapped coyotes and 


bobcats. In winter their skins were 
valuable. He didn’t do much of anything 
in summer. 


We went to bed early every night. 
There was nothing else to do. It was 
cold even sitting close to the fire with all 
our clothes on. I literally ached all over 
most of the time. Even Rod began to 
be kept awake nights by the bitter cold, 
despite all the covers we had and the 
extra nightgowns and woolen socks we 
wore. I went to bed dressed like an 
Eskimo. There was no heat at all in the 
place at night. Water in the pail would 
freeze almost solid and even the hot water 
bag I kept at my feet froze if it slipped out 
of bed and had to be carefully melted out 
with hot water. Even in the daytime I 
was cold, though I wore my mountain 
pants over all my clothes and Rod’s old 
slippers over my boots and a sweater 
besides. The stove was too small to heat 
even our tiny cabin. The mud chinking 
between the logs had dried and shrunk 
and there were many cracks. Herman 
had two big stoves in his cabin and it was 
a very substantially built one. 

The wind was so strong that the icicles 
round the house were at a decided angle. 
The drifts were up to the window on one 
side, with an open space on the other. 
And Herman said that we hadn’t had any 
winter yet! I was no delicate plant or I 
would have been gone long ago. One 
cool week in Gensber had finished my 
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Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or any 
other non-lubricating substance. 
Aristo Oil is refined by the most 
advanced processes, designed to re- 
move everything in the crude which 
has no lubricating value. 





































Some “‘Carbon’’ Clings Hard and Flint-like= 
Some Blows Out 


with the exhaust 


HERE are two kinds of carbonaceous residue— 

“‘carbon.”” All motor oils deposit one kind or the 
other, as every maker of oil knows. 

The harmful “‘carbon”’ is hard and flint-like. It 
acts as an abrasive, wearing cylinders, pistons and 
rings. It is hard enough to score cylinders. 

It has a tendency to cling, and must be burned 
or chiseled out of motors. 


Causes “Knocking” 


This hard “‘carbon’’ becomes incandescent, pre- 
igniting your gasoline, which causes “‘knocking.”’ 

It attaches to spark-plugs and causes short cir- 
cuiting—the motor misses. 

Particles clog the valves. The valves leak. There- 
fore, some of your gasoline is wasted both before it 
can do any work and while it is working. 

And this flinty, clinging “‘carbon”’ is deposited in 
cuantities two to three times as large as the other 
kind. 


Fluffy, Soft, Non-Clinging 


Aristo Motor Oil deposits a very little of a 
different kind of residue. It hasn’t the same 





Union Cil Company 


of Arizona 


tendency to cling, hence most of it blows out with 
the exhaust. That which is left is soft and fluffy 
—softer than cylinder walls, pistons, rings, or bear- 
ings—so cannot scratch or wear. 


Your cars and trucks run thousands of miles far- 
ther and your tractor months longer without needing 
valves ground or pistons or cylinders cleaned. Spark- 
plugs practically never ‘‘foul.”’ 


Motors don’t “‘knock,’’ last longer, run more 
smoothly and give more power, due to full compres- 
sion. “Carbon” troubles are eliminated. 


Aristo is a finer motor oil, developed by the expert 
lubrication engineers and chemists of the Union Oil 
Company, equipped with every accepted facility for 
the most exhaustive research. Famous drivers have 
tested Aristo under gruelling conditions—far more 
severe than any that your motor will ever encounter. 


A durable, fine film penetrates to and protects 
each working part in any weather and at all motor 
heats. 


To get perfect lubrication without “‘carbon”’ 
troubles, always say “‘Aristo’’ when you buy. For 
sale at all first-class garages and service stations. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 





Motor Oil 
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Now I was nearing my limit. 


Rod 


sister. 
Fortunately we could leave soon. 
had figured the very minutes left. 

Supplies were a harder problem than 
ever. I had to figure carefully the money 
on hand, what we actually must have, and 
what Rod could conveniently carry on 
horseback. He went to town twice a 
week when the weather permitted. Often 
it got cold and windy before he returned. 
When the dark came I hung a lantern out 
on the fence so he could see his way 
better. Sometimes he shot a rabbit on 
the road and we feasted. Again we didn’t. 
We had a can of corn for dinner one Sun- 
day. It was all we had in the cabin. 

At last our time was nearly up. We be- 
gan to make plans for leaving. We 
decided to turn the cow into steaks and 
chops for the market. The butcher was 
to come out and slaughter her. But he 
couldn’t make it and one morning Rod 
decided he might as well do it himself. 
He came in to me with a big knife in one 
hand and a gun in the other and an- 


On a Grazing Homestead: The Homesteader’s Wife 


nounced he was about to kill Rosy. I 


could not persuade him to wait. In a 
few minutes he dashed back in. 
“The gun won’t kill her,”” he shouted. 


“She only turned and looked at me.” 

And out he tore again. Evidently his 
next attempt was more successful and he 
was in the midst of his operations —_ 
Herman arrived. He was always 
friend in need! He said things about Pe 
way Rod had managed the job. But 
they finished it up, running in and out 
of the cabin all day with bloody hands 
and hunks of Rosy’s insides for me to 
cook. Then they wondered why 
couldn’t eat any of the meat. Didn’t I 
like beef? 

The next day they took “the remains” 
to the butcher. He said he could not use 
the meat in the condition it was but he 
gave Rod twelve dollars for it. 

At last the time actually came when we 
could leave the homestead. When the 
formalities were complied with, it would 
be our property. There was some dif- 
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ference of opinion as to its value, but 
nearly every one agreed we could sell it 
for two dollars an acre. We had filed on 
640 acres, which meant we would prob- 
ably get the actual dollars back we had 
put in. But that didn’t take into con- 
sideration our hardships, our time, the 
salary Rod could have been earning as 
before, let alone the position I gave up. 

Herman was to drive us into town in 
time for the train. We spent a busy two 
days packing and repacking and arrang- 
ing generally to lock up for the winter. 
We barred the windows and fixed a box 
with two compartments to carry the 
cats. The day we left we got up at four. 
We reached Recents at seven. After 
a cup of hot coffee we climbed into his 
buggy and were off on our cold ride. We 
reached town in time to do our errands 
before the train came. It was an hour 
late—but it was over and we were going 
home. Now we have borrowed money 
and made a new start—and not at home- 
steading. 





Bronco Twisters 


was riding for first prize wherever they 
went. They had a lot of competition and 
didn’t always get it. Most of ’em was the 
real old bronco buster of the hills and 
plains, but there was a few what learned 
to ride in front of the grand stand. One 
of them particular hombres pulls out a 
saddle what made the cowboys laugh. 
When that four flusher was called to ride 
and the judges got a peek at the rigging 
they hollered “twenty points off for using 
that saddle, and we won *t think much of 
the man what does.” He tried it anyway 
and was shure glad when somebody 

“picked up” his horse. During the 
remaining three days of the rodeo that 
saddle was hung up where every rider 
could see it and amuse himself. 

There’s no saddle used on the range 
what you can’t fall or jump out of and 
leave mighty quick in case you have to. 
You got to have enough room in it to get 
out of the way of the rope when a critter is 
at the other end. The average bronco 
twister uses a light small saddle, the 
skirts are made round and cut off as much 
as possible and as a rule it has only one 
cinch, it’s handled with one hand, the 
other holding the horse’s head and if you 
can’t ride only park ponies you'll find that 
the stock saddle used is mighty hard to 


(Continued from page 27) 


stick to at times, not speaking of bucking 
horses either. Many a greenhorn’s been 
shied off em or headed another direction 
from his horse when that animal was 
following a critter or something. 

You hear some folks rave about the 
rooshian cossack or arab, what wonderful 
horsemen they are, but to a westerner 
they look and act like hay-pitchers on a 
horse. Lots of the boys went across the 
pond and seen ’em there at their own 
home corrals. The American trick rider 
at the rodeos can put it all over °em and 
make ’em look like thirty cents worth of 
dog meat in fly time. At our rodeos you 
will see the cowboy show real skill, not 
for them what’s looking at him in the 
grand stand but for the purse what’s 
hanging for the best of ’em. They shure 
do a good job but there’s a few of them 
helpless creatures what’s never satisfied 
and thinks it monotonous. 

I suppose I’ve give the impression that 
I think the cowboy is the only real rider 
and horseman in the world and that no 
other person can come up with him. 
Well, I’m not arguing ’cause I don’t have 
to. Them what figgers I’m wrong can 
just bring themselves and all their foreign 


friends what thinks they can do some- 
thing with or on a horse, to a rodeo and 
let em compete with our long lanky bow- 
legged bronco twisters either in trick, 

fancy or rough riding and in any kind of 
saddle. Let them foreigners climb aboard 
one of them stout fat and kinkyheaded 
fighting buckers, bareback with just a rope 
round that pony’s belly, and riding back- 
wards as the cowboys do with feet towards 
the bucker’s rump and a scratching like 
a wild cat, and there won’t be no doubt as 
to what country’s got the best hands. 

A rodeo is not composed of show riders 
as lots of folks believe. It’s just a gather- 
ing of cow hands from the ranges far and 
wide, there’s maybe one professional show 
rider out of ten and you can bet your 
boots that the others are all from the tall 
and uncut or the flat and sizzling cow 
countries of the U.S. They’ll even ride 
in army saddles of the McClellan tree to 
show they’re not fastened on them broncs 
with special made “hulls.” The length 
of their life at that kind of doings averages 
ten years, which goes to show what rough 
usage they get, but the bronco twister’s 
blood is the kind what craves action, 
excitement and adventure and he gets 
’em all combined, fast, furious and 
wrapped up in a horse hide. 





Cleanliness asa Game 


Our skin is covered with little holes called 
pores. We must keep our pores open. 
So we must take a full bath more than 
once a week. Tony Dotcrirr, Grade 3-A. 


Younger children can be led to take a 
most natural interest in the bodily proc- 
esses for elimination by stressing the 
need of keeping the body clean inside as 
well as out. The following reading lesson 
is a perfect example of how easily these 
essential facts can be made real to very 
small children: 


You must drink water, eat some fruit and 
green vegetables, every day, to keep the 
inside of your body clean. 

Then you will not have to take Castor Ot. 


(Continued from page 29) 


You need water for the inside of your body 
and for the outside of your body. 

Drink six glasses of water every day. 

Bathe often. 


In the upper grades the teacher finds 
a study of digestion a most simple and 
natural approach to this subject. In 
Miss Koener’s Seventh Grade of the 
John Swett School, the essential proc- 
esses of digestion were given as a black- 
board lesson. The pupils wrote com- 
positions with original illustrations and 
the topics were so assigned that one could 
begin at one end of the blackboard to 








read about the rdle played in digestion by 

the salivary glands, proceed to the work 

of the stomach, liver, etc., and conclude 

with the work performed by the small 
and large intestines. 

No difficulty is ever found in discussing 
this subject rationally with children, pro- 
vided the teacher is convinced that all 
children should have a perfectly natural 
and wholesome curiosity about every 
function and process of the body. No 
matter what mistaken or unfortunate 
home training a child has had, an honest, 
intelligent approach on the part of the 
teacher will bring the desired response 
from every child in the group. 
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F HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 
who have come to California 


this year, thousands already have estab- 
lished their permanent homes here, and 
other thousands are arranging to do so. 


All have found that life in California 
is better for them, as it is better for you. 


A thousand miles of wonderful liv- 
ing is yours in California from which 
to choose. City or country, mountains 
or valleys, seashore or interior, you may 
live where you will on any possible 
scale of income, out of doors at all sea- 
sons away from climatic rigors, getting 
more out of life each day than you have 
believed possible. 


A Better Opportunity 


Californians have about twice as much 
money in the bank as the average 
American. Their farms in the Great 
Valley and elsewhere produce about 


twice the average cash yield; their fruit 
trees return twice the average in cash 
value; their cows give more milk. 


California manufactures in a decade 
have increased 273 per cent. Opportu- 
nities for industry, for business, for in- 
vestment, are growing as population 
grows, in the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict with its thousands of industrial 
plants, in thriving cities everywhere, and 
opportunities for agriculture in a mil- 
lion acres of good land now ready for 
settlement. Only a moderate first invest- 
ment is needed to gain these advantages. 
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and institutions interested in the sound 
development of the state. Some of the 
most beautiful suburban districts in Cal- 
itornia adjoin this great port, the me- 
tropolis and trading center of the Great 
Valley and of the garden valleys of the 
Coast range. 


Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive. 
Write today for the illustrated, free 
booklet, ‘California, Where Life is 
Better.” It tells a story you should 
know. Fill in and mail the coupon. 





Come H 


| MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





to San Francisco 


M4 





Come to San Fran- 


cisco, the headquar- 
ters of Californians 
Inc., a non-profit or- 





ganization of citizens 


'8 MY j 
MY 







Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 509 
Please send me ™ California, Where Life is Better.” 
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This house 
“grew in the 
imagination of 

a Western 
architect who 

saw a stage 

setting in which 
the delightful 

: atmosphere of 

a typical country 
home and gar- 

den in England 
were faithfully 


reproduced 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 














An English Home in the West 


T would be curious and interesting to know how far stage 

settings and motion pictures have educated public taste 

in architecture and how many houses owe their begin- 

nings to models seen on the stage or screen. This house 
is one. 

Among the audience at a certain play sat two young people. 
When the curtain rose they saw the garden side of an English 
country house. A mullioned window was in the gable, a 
green spreading tree topped the garden wall and under the 
tree two old friends sat playing dominoes. Atmosphere— 
allure were in it; a background clearly intended for a leisurely 
and gentle way of life. The making of a house had been a 
dream with these young people but up to this night they had 
gone no further than to acquire a lot. It had gray-green hills 
for background and clumps of eucalypti in the foreground. 
The old world has some things the West has not but any 
country might envy a land where the eucalypti with their 
weird charm, pungent scent and superb melancholy grow. 
These trees the young couple had, but as to the kind or type 
of house they were quite undecided before the curtain rose. 
Then the atmosphere of that old garden began to weave a 
spell about them, the kind of enchantment all of us have 
sometime known. That is the mood for plays, for dreams, 
for novels—the true Aladdin’s lamp, and though it comes 
oftener to youth there are a chosen few who retain it as they 
grow old! With this glamor about them these young people 
were saying by the end of the first act “There is our house.” 
When the curtain fell on the last act they had already deter- 
mined to send their architect to the play, that he might see 
a modified version of the stage house in a different setting, a 
whole continent’s difference away from the hedged country- 
side of England. 

The architect visualized their house. He could see the 
balcony framed by the mottled gray and maroon trunks of the 














Stairway and part of hall in the English type of house illustrated 
on this page. Dignity is the keynote but rug and 
hangings convey a pleasantly invitational effect 
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The re-created dining-room 


New wall paper, fresh paint, a rug that with its mingled 
rose and blues and browns catches mellowed sunlight 
through crisp window draperies. 
pendale himself might not blush to claim. 
Some barrenness on the sideboard; 


something lacking! 










Furniture that Chip- 
And yet, 


and the table, set for dinner, not quite in tone with all the 
rest. Not enough silverware or the right kinds of pieces— 


that was it! 


She must get new silverware! 


Is your home adequately 
supplied with silverware? 


N that last, swift glance at the 
table set for dinner perhaps you, 
too, have been conscious that the 
rich beauty of enough silverware 
was lacking. You have realized 
the important part that the soft 
gleam of silver plays in the fur- 
nishing of a room, quite aside 
from the utilitarian need for it in 
serving all meals smoothly. Yet 
you despaired of providing all the 
pieces you knew you ought to 
have. 


But you need not! In “1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ you can purchase 
the silverware you need most 
reasonably—either knives, forks 
and spoons or a coffee or tea 
service of matchless grace. A half- 
dozen coffee spoons in the exqui- 
site Ambassador pattern, or any 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


other, costs only $3.75. Other 
refinements of the table—bouil- 
lon spoons, ice cream forks and 
serving pieces—are priced as 
moderately. 


On a later occasion, moreover, 
you will be able to add to your 
treasure of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate. Leading dealers 
everywhere are sure to have the 
newer patterns in stock. 


Send for ““HOW MUCH SILVER- 
WARE,’’ booklet L-44, which 
outlines the table service families of 
different sizes should have for gra- 
cious, comfortable living—every day 
and for entertaining. We also fur- 
nish handsome illustrations of the 
Ambassador and other patterns. 

International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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AMBASSADOR PATTERN 
Oyster Fork and After-Dinner Coffee Spoon 


AMBASSADOR BOWL 
AND CANDLESTICKS 
Pieces like these may be 
purchased to match the 
knives, forks and spocns 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
patterns. They add im- 
measurably to the charm 
of the dining-room, and 
» are most practical for 
every-day use—whether 
platters, vegetable 
dishes, compotes, gravy 
boats, bread trays, or 
complete dinner sets. 
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trees; he saw the gables, 
the heavy mullioned win- 
dows, the doors giving 
on the garden; he saw 
and felt even more clearly 
than they had the picture 
their house would make 
backed by those gray- 
green hills protected and 
fronted by the giant 
trees. Trees and hillsides 
would dominate and 
frame the picture. That 
may be the reason why 
one of the most satisfy- 
ing things now about the 
house is its color; the 
lovely brown - sloping 
roof, the soft gray plaster 
interestingly varied as if 
seepage from the roof 
had spilled over and 
trickled down, giving in 
the daytime an effect 
like the clear play of 
moon shadows in the 
night. This same rough, 
shadowy plaster has been 
used throughout the 
lower floor and with fine 
effect in the dining-room 
where splashes of color 
lie against the hand- 
hewn beams. This color 
is in the plaster—not 
painted on it, for paint 
utterly destroys the tex- 
ture. Most architects 
have used plaster with 
hackneyed conventional- 
ity, when it is susceptible to the most varied 
and beautiful treatment. It is the malle- 
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The Inner Shrine 


| AM a bride and happy as a queen 
When busy in my little house-o’- 
dreams. 
Aluminum winks gaily down at me; 
My kettle has a special song, it seems. 
My raptures don’t concern our living- 
room, 
Although we have a pair of comfy chairs 
Beside the fireplace we had dreamed 
about; 
Nor yet our bedroom though I found 
(through prayers) 
The chintz I wanted; and our beds look 
like 
A picture in a book. My hymns arise 
When I approach my kitchen. I caress 
My casserole and gaily rhapsodize. 
I was a business girl; my husband says 
“You'll tire of this, my dear; you'll 
overdo!” 
How can he know the lunch hours I have 
spent 
With nests of yellow bowls, food-choppers 
too, 
And blue-timmed pans? Of course I had 
some clothes 
But you should see the tea-towels in my 
chest! 
I knew which kitchen cabinet I’d buy 
Before he said “I love you,” and the rest. 
Two wondrous things my happy spirit 
sings— 
His love and my electric cooking things. 
J. Littan VANDEVERE 





Western Homes and Gardens 


able background but only a few men seem 
alive to the fact that beautiful plaster is an 
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Old-world atmosphere in a new-world dining-room, with modern touch in table drapery 


art and not just a material detail of the 
house itself. Maup M. Keck, 




















A “jazz” roof of varicolored shingles has a curved hood above the meledilecs. 


Quaintness—and Four Rooms. 


HIS original little four-room home 
possesses the unmistakable ear- 
marks of having been built for an 
owner who had been too long 
cramped up in an apartment with two-by- 
four kitchenette. Rooms, less in number 
but larger by dimensions, are the rule. 
The twenty-eight-foot -living-room with 
seven feet extra added as an arched entry 
would do credit to many.a larger home. 


Its inglenook with books and seats_gives 
rise to visions of cosy evenings before a 
glowing grate, pleasures we seldom grow 
too old to enjoy. The arched opening to 
the dining-room gives comfortable enter- 
taining space and a wall bed tucked away 
beside the hall door provides for the un- 
expected, or expected, guest. 

inen closet, bedroom and bedroom 
closet are all above.the ayerage in size. So_ 
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is the kitchen. What woman wouldn’t =" 

enjoy a space ten-by-eleven in the clear cSince 1839 . 
in which to prepare meals and to cook? | = 

A small pantry with sink, drainboard and ——— - © 

cupboards occupies one corner of the <a | S 

kitchen and a partition separates it from haverene eiies | 

a breakfast nook, with drop table and FR— _... -O Isto" oe" | DISTINCTIVE 

windows overlooking the pergola terrace. ee HARDWARE 

lhe bathroom has a set-in tub. — _ = IN these great buildings where 
dining-room opens on to a terrace with ~- ; a1 smooth working, durable and 


pergola. The exterior is characterized by 


: ” . . ° fH RAS DINING RM 
a “jazz” roof of varicolored shingles with Tn ihe ciate 
a curved hood which harmonizes with | — there you will find Russwin. 


the arched front door. An iron knocker And the very qualities that have 
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nau. | beautiful hardware is an essential 
| 
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| 





















and exposed rivet heads lend individuality f 3 led architects of national reputa- 
i i 4 : : . 
to the entrance. On either side of the eee tion to specify Russwin Hardware 
door are long narrow windows with pic- tle, ENTRY ING, Room | z pipes 
: Poon a8%o"x 1a! < | for their finest buildings also make 
turesque wide shelves beneath and two ¢ | R : eminently the hard. 
torch lights. Storm windows with open- g lz. a — a inently the har 
work key design are used on all casement he — ware for the home. 
openings and an exquisite bit of balcony Some noteworthy buildings equipped 
detail finishes the small window in the a ae ny Se See throughout oe Hardware 
ae Ie . Army and Navy Building...... Washington 
inglenook. Persis BINGHAM. Cleveland Discount Building..... . Cleveland 
Hanna Building ........+.....- Cleveland 
| Singer Building. ......-...+.+-. New York 
3 Houlder Building ........-.. Buenos Aires 
Standard Oil Building ....... San Francisco 
Powell Building..........++.. New Haven 
Chicago Trust Co. Building........ Chicago 
Inter-Zone Building ........... ew York 
R. H. Macy Building.......... New York 
Dexter-Horton Building ........... Seattle 
Pennsylvania Hotel.........--- New York 
| Plaza Hotel and Annex......... New York 
} McAlpin Hotel and Annex... ..- New York 
| Alemac Plotel «0-022 cccecoces New York 
} Statler Hotels ....... St. Louis and Detroit 
| Hotel Traymore .......+---- Atlantic City 
Bellevue-Stratford......+...-- Philadelphia 
DEER so ccccdccacceceage Chicago 
DE So eccedsueeecaswaas Chicago 
Rienzi Hotel ... --.-..++++--. . -Chicago 
William Penn Hotel .........- x pacer 
Seelbach Hotel ....00cscccccces Louisville 
Francis Marion Hotel. . - . . Charleston, S. C. 
MEE: «6 cedsccseass Augusta, Ga. 
Post Office. <0. 00cccee Birmingham, Ala. 
Supreme Court and Library . . . .Salem, Ore. 
4 gom Fllowuse ....--cccess- San Francisco 
“ Temple of Justice .....-... Olympia, Wash. 
Municipal Building. ......--..- New York 
New York Public Library . ....New York 
City and County Building. ...... Pittsburgh 
] American Consulate ...-.---- Rio de Janeiro 
Chattanooga Memorial Auditorium 
Laeniy vy oF es o ee Francisco 
i ; E - ; ansas City letic Clu 
Green stained roof, white exterior and red brick wall give pleasing color contrasts eS Seer ee Omaha 
| 1 Serer ere Hyde Park, Iil. 
: Brooklyn State Hospital .....---. Brooklyn 
| M k ° F f W . d bo ae ag oy ark 2 pho ra a PR ba 
rlando State Bank ........- lando, Fla. 
} a in g a e ature O Inagdows Weaver High School... ... Hartford, Conn. 
| He mers —— ea eee ceeces —— 
4 * , ‘ : aca ‘ation of Japan. ..-..cceee. ‘okio 
Y a carefully planned arrangement width leading from street to entrance. LLC Frick Residents, Prides Grossing, Mace. 
| of windows permitting maximum ‘Two diagrams below suggest the differ- A. O. Trostel Residence..------ Milwaukee 
sunlight and ventilation, this house ent ways in which the interior of the house C. Oliver Iselin Residence; . . Brookville, L.I- 
; Z Arthur Curtis James Residences .........- 
presents not only an attractive may be adapted to the convenience of the Newport and New York City 
appearance but assures healthful and family. These plans do not provide for “To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 
cheerful conditions for the occupants. basements but the architects have drawn Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
; The color contrasts are pleasing. A_ plans which allow for whatever basement : 
, ‘ a : The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 
ereen roof stain of soft shade blends with space is needed. It is frequently the case Now Beitsie, Cana. 
the darker green of the stately Italian that a prospective builder will follow the New York Chicage 
cypress, the freshness of the clipped lawn exterior as pictured but will evolve an San Francisco London 


and the foliage of flowering shrubs. The original arrangement of rooms. Floor- 
exterior walls are painted white. Dark planning is one of the pleasures of 
red brick is used in the walk of generous home-building. 
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Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE } f 
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HERE is no room in the modern 

home that receives more attention 

in planning, furnishing and equip- 

ping than the kitchen. Even the 
interior decorator now takes a hand so 
that the up-to-the-minute kitchen is not 
only a convenient workshop for the house- 
wife but an artistic triumph as well 
Color schemes, a relief from the all-white 
kitchen of the immediate past, are care- 
fully worked out and lend an atmosphere 
of rest and contentment to a room that 
has long been the active battleground 
from which housewives wring victory or 
go down to defeat. 

Gray walls with cool green woodwork 
make a combination that can scarcely 
be excelled, while a warm tan trimmed 
with a gay, bright blue makes a splendid 
background for gleaming copper or bright 
aluminum saucepans. Orange and black 
could be used in a kitchen where there is 
need for a strong note of color, while 
yellow and white would be sunshiny and 
dainty in a dull climate. 

The new linoleums are a 
joy to any woman who is 
planning a kitchen that is to 
be sanitary and artistic, for 
they come in all colors and 
styles. The effect of tiling 
is always good unless there 
is a great deal of color else- 
where, when an_inconspic- 
uous pattern or a plain color 
might be better. 

Damaies add as much to 
the kitchen as they do to any 
other room in the _ house. 
If the walls are tinted in a 
light color, chintz, cretonne or 
gingham curtains add a bright 
note to the color scheme, 
while plain white muslin or 
dotted material lends charm 
and daintiness to a kitchen 
where the colors are stronger. 
Whatever their color or ma- 
terial these should be selected 
so that the curtains may be 
washed frequently, and there 
should be two sets for each 


window, for immaculate 
cleanliness is the greatest 
attraction a kitchen can 


have. 

If it is possible it is a good 
arrangement to have three 
sides of the kitchen exposed. 
This gives three chances for 
sunshine fresh air and good 
ventilation, points especially 
important in a kitchen. If, 


Kitchen de Luxe 


there is not sufficient air from open win- 
dows an electric fan is a valuable addition 
to kitchen equipment. If it is placed 
opposite the windows the air will be kept 
moving and alive. This prevents stale 
cooking odors from collecting in the 
kitchen and keeps the atmosphere pure 
and wholesome. 

Wall space can be left for cupboards 
and shelves without loss of light or venti- 
lation by putting in a row of high square 
windows. One low window facing the 
pleasantest view usually suffices if there 
is plenty of air and a good light from the 
windows set high. 

The remaining wall space largely de- 
termines the location of the kitchen 
equipment. And speaking of light, arti- 
ficial lighting must be considered also. 
Here the rule may be safely followed that 
there should be a light wherever work is 
done. A center light may be sufficient 
for stove and kitchen cabinet both, but 
side lights above each are better, while a 
light over the sink is almost indispensable. 


e 








It is dificult to say much that is wise 
about the arrangement of a kitchen for 
a great deal depends on the shape of the 
room, the placing of windows and doors 
and the relation of the pantry and the 
dining-room to the kitchen. These are 
the little matters that cause extra steps. 
It is perhaps enough to say that the most 
convenient plan should always be fol- 
lowed. A rectangular room lends itself 
to the most satisfactory arrangement of 
the usual kitchen furnishings in most 
cases. The old-fashioned kitchen was 
large, for it was to a great extent the 
family living-room as well. The present 
conception of a kitchen is one where 
space is lessened to save steps, though 
every modern convenience is within reach 
to lighten labor and save time. 

Probably the stove is the most im- 
portant single item in the list of kitchen 
equipment. It may be an electric range, 
a gas range, a combination wood and coal 
stove or one of the large and substantial 
oil stoves which compare favorably in 
results to any of the others 
mentioned. In any case the 
stove, to keep pace with the 
modern kitchen, should have 
an oven that can be regulated. 
The broiler should be placed 
where it can be reached with- 
out any acrobatic ability 
and there should be enough 
burners or sufficient cooking 
capacity to suit the size of 
the family. 

The stove should be placed 
near enough to sink and table 
or kitchen cabinet so that it 
may be reached with the 
fewest possible steps. 

The kitchen cabinet has 
long since ceased to be a 
novelty and has taken its 
place quite definitely as a 
necessary piece of household 
equipment. Certainly no 

















COURTESY OF THE EMPORIUM 
No kitchen is really “de luxe” that does not include a kitchen 
cabinet, the workbench of the modern housekeeper 





kitchen could be considered 
“de luxe” that did not include 
one among its furnishings. 
It contains all the tools and 
most of the ingredients that 
are used in baking and cook- 
ing, so that the housewife can 
stand or even sit on a stool of 
the proper height and work 
with the greatest ease and 
convenience. The efficiency 
of the kitchen cabinet is 
greatly increased if it is placed 
close to sink and range, for 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Bane Qoaltiy House tg 
feo) 


Is there something you would like to know 
about painting your home, your barn or other 
buildings? Do you know how easy and inex- 
pensive it is to renew the beauty of the furni- 
ture, the floors and the woodwork of your home? 


Are there some questions you would like to 
have answered about protecting your imple- 
ments and tools from the ravages of weather? 


Would you like to know how much material 
it will take and how much that material will 
cost? 


Whatever your questions may be, take them 
to headquarters. Telephone, or go, to the 
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Make home beautiful 


with Acme quality 


Home—‘There is a 
magic in that little 
word—itis the mystic 
circle that surrounds 
comforts and virtues 
never known beyond 
its hallowed limits.’’ 

—Southey. 





Let the Acme Quality agent help you 


Acme Quality paint store. Ask the Acme 
Quality dealer. He knows, and he will be 
glad to help you. 


In thousands of communities, home lovers 
and property owners have learned that the 
Acme Quality Agent’s information and experi- 
ence are invaluable. 


Rely on him. He is full of good ideas and 
practical suggestions. Let him help you. 
The Acme Quality paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes that he sells have been recognized 
for forty years as the standard of the industry. 
If you do not know the name of our dealer 
in your community, write us. See coupon. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Buffalo 
Dallas 


St. Louis 
Portland 


Chicago 
Topeka 


Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City 


Boston 





Kansas City 
San Francisco 


Birmingham Fort Worth 


Los Angeles 


Cincinnati 
Nashville 


Pittsburgh 
Toledo 


CME QUALITY 


Paints Enamels Stains Varnishes — for every surface 


oo 


If it’s a surface to be - 

painted, enameled, 1) 

stained, varnished, or 

finished in any way, | 
es 


there’s an Acme Qual- 
ity Kind to fit the 





Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. 66, Detroit, Michigan 


| I enclose dealer's name and stamps~— 15Sc for each 30c to 35c sample can 


checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at this special price. 
Print dealer's name and your name.) 
Dealer’s name.... 

pe nee Seer ret retirees cre ee 
Your name. 


Your address . 


DCH is aosces Rec Eee State ee. 
| Acme Quality Varnish 


Check one or more: | ] SPARKOTE, for exterior use; 
it |} VARNOTILE, for floors; [ ] INTEROLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, [| | Dark Oak, | | Brown Mahogany ' 
{ ] Deep Mahoganv 
Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one Color: [|] White or [| Ivory. 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish | | Black 35 


— protect home beauty | 









| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
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The Sunset Plum Pudding i 1s packed full of delicious fruits and nuts, all products of the West 


Desserts for the Holidays 


HE dessert is a very important part 

of the holiday dinner, for al- 

though the keen edge of the 

appetite has been somewhat re- 
moved by the good things which have 
preceded it, a tasty dessert puts just the 
right finishing touch to the successful 
festive meal. 

It may be that a rich fruit dessert, such 
as a steamed pudding with two varieties 
of sauce, both liquid and hard sauce, is to 
be the final course. If so, there is no 
more satisfying one than the Sunset 
Plum Pudding, which utilizes many 
western fruits and nuts for its main in- 
gredients. 

It is hard to get away from that strong- 
hold of hundred per cent Americanism, 
pie, especially at a meal that celebrates a 
national holiday. While a pie makes a 
suitable finish to any dinner if no other 
dessert is served, still it is not unusual 
on these occasions to serve two kinds of 
desserts. The epicure may then have a 
choice, or be served with small portions 
of each. 

A steamed pudding and a simple frozen 
dessert make an excellent combination, 
or a pie and a lighter pudding such as 
charlotte russe or a jellied fruit may be 

“the happy ending.” 

f pie alone is served it may be given a 
touch of originality by topping it with 
whipped cream or ice cream. Vanilla ice 
cream is delicious on pumpkin pie and 
either vanilla or chocolate may. be served 
with mince pie which is the usual popular 
holiday choice among pastries. 

The plum pudding may also be served 
a la mode with vanilla flavored ice cream 
and to add to its richness it may still be 
accompanied by a liquid pudding sauce. 


Whatever the choice no mistake can be 
made if the dessert is selected from the 
following recipes giving a wide variety 
from which to make a decision. 


Mince Meat 

1 lemon, juice and 
grated rind 

1 pint boiled cider 

2 cups strong coffee 

2 teaspoons nutmeg 

1 tablespoon cinna- 
mon 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups sugar 


1 lb. beef 
(from lower round) 
Y% lb. suet 
1 lb. seeded raisins 
1 lb. currants 
1% lb. citron 
2 lbs. apples 
2 oranges, juice and 
grated rind 

Add barely enough boiling water to 
the meat to cover it and cook slowly until 
tender. Allow it to cool in the liquid in 
which it was cooked and put through the 
food chopper using the coarse cutter. 
Chop the suet very fine and cut raisins in 
small pieces. Peel and chop the apples 
and cut the citron in thin slices. Grate 
rind from oranges and lemon and extract 
the juice. Mux all the ingredients in- 
cluding the liquid in which meat was 
cooked. Cook slowly until thick, about 
one hour. The mince meat should then 
be allowed to stand at least forty-eight 
hours before it is made into pies. 

This quantity will make two very large 
pies or three of moderate size. More 
chopped apples may be added and the 
mince meat thinned with fruit juice if it 
is desirable to make it go further but the 
pies will not be so rich. 

Mince pies should always be made with 
two crusts. The top may be glazed by 
brushing over with beaten egg and 
sprinkling with sugar before pies are 
baked. Or the top may be sprinkled 
with powdered or granulated sugar im- 
mediately after they are removed from 





the oven. Mince pies should be baked 
in a hot oven (450° F.) for 30 minutes. 


Raisin and Cranberry Pie 
2 cups cranberries _1)4cups brown sugar 
1 cup seedless raisins 3 tablespoons flour 
Yg teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon allspice 


Cut the cranberries in halves, put them 
in a strainer and run cold water over them 
to wash out as many seeds as possible. 
Drain them thoroughly. Mix sugar, 
flour, salt, spice and raisins. Add cran- 
berries and when well mixed put into a 
pastry lined pie pan and cover with upper 
layer of pastry. Bake 40 minutes, put 
into a hot oven (450°) and reduce heat 
during last 10 minutes of baking. 


Mock Mince Pie 
4 crackers ¥4 cup chopped dried 
1% cups sugar fi 
1 cup molasses 
4 cup lemon juice 
4% teaspoon grated 
lemon rind ¥™ teaspoon cinna- 
3 tablespoons butter mon 
14 teaspoon salt 


gs 
¥4 cup seeded raisins 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
ly teaspoon clove 


Roll the crackers very fine, add sugar, 
molasses, lemon juice and rind, figs, 
raisins, cut in pieces and add the spices. 
Cook slowly unc: thick, about 10 minutes. 
Add butter, stir until it melts and use as 
filling for a two crust pie. Bake 40 
minutes, putting into hot oven (450°) and 
reducing heat during last 20 minutes of 
baking. 


Pumpkin Pie 
1 ¢up pumpkin 1 teaspoon cinna- 
1 cup milk mon 


V4 teaspoon ginger 
14 teaspoon salt 

44 teaspoon nutmeg 
Y4 teaspoon allspice 


V4 cup sugar 
4 cup molasses or 
brown sugar 
2 eggs 
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© F. H.L. & Ce. From a painting by HAYDEN HAYDEN 


G Jetie 


Mian 
Wee! 


Mistress of the greatest of all feminine arts 


In every community you will find a few women who understand 
the art of leading a beautiful, domestic and social life 


HOSE who have enjoyed the hospitality of such a 

woman—which is ever the same, in the big house 
or the little one—soon learn that the secret of her 
gracious charm is this: she has cultivated the gift for 
human relationships. 


She gives a small bridge party, but she expends as 
much tact and thought as if she were giving a dinner 
or a dance. She pays her guests the compliment of 
making herself, her home, and her table as attractive 
as possible. Her refreshments are dainty, distinctive 
and deliciously new. More than her pride as a house- 
wif2 is involved in making them so. 

She knows much social misery is caused by the 
mistaken idea that it is easy to make a party ‘‘go”’ if 
there i3 plenty to eat. She knows it is better to have 


FRANC:5 H. LEGGETT & 


Premier Salad Dressin 


one or two new dishes, or none at all, than a dozen of 
the ordinary, tiresome kind. 


An elegant table, with a handsome and brilliant 
company about it, is a common event in her home. 
When the last rubber has been played, her guests know 
a rare joy awaits them. 


That is why her parties are always crowded and 
her mail contains no “regrets.” 


And that is why through her good-will, and the 
ood-will of hundreds of women like her, Premier has 
ecome the largest-selling salad dressing in the world. 


For modern hostesses who wish to add a touch of 
distinction to their menus, we have published a little 
book,‘ Salads, Suppers, Picnics.’” We will gladly send 
a free copy to anyone on request. 


COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FLORENC 


OIL HEATERS 


Easy to look at 


HE idea ofthat curved fire- gladly show you the Florence 
bowl is moreheat. Theextra Oil Heater. He will explain 
heat-radiating surface does give how beauty has been added to 
more heat; it also makesahand- strength; how Heat plus Beauty 


some and attractive heater. is the last word in design, con- 
It’s a sturdy heater, too. struction, and finish. 
The Florence is easy to keep The Florence is made in three 


clean. A visible indicator tells beautiful finishes, including tur- 

at a glance the amount of oil quoise blue enamel. 

remaining in the tank. If your dealer can’t supply 
Any Florence dealer will you, write us direct. 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 571, Gardner, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Oil Tank Water Heaters, Florence Baking Ovens 
Florence Gas Room Heaters 


Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco — i Sn 


Spokane— Portland; Strevell-PattersonHard- 
6 et 





ware Co., Salt Lake City. 
Distributors on Pacific Coast 


Heat 
“Beauly 











ee, 


Heat the milk in double boiler. Re. 
move from heat and add pumpkin, sugar, 
molasses, sp ces and salt. Beat the eggs 
slightly ard add to mixture. Pour into 
pastry lined pie pan. Put into hot oven 
(450°) for 10 minutes, then reduce heat 
to about 325° and bake 30 minutes longer. 
This makes one large pie. 


Lemon Pie 
(Filling) 
1 cup sugar 2 egg yolks 
3 tablespoons flour 114 cups boiling 
(level) water 
4 tablespoons corn- 1% teaspoon grated 
starch (level) lemon rind 
1é teaspoon salt ¥g cup lemon juice 


1 teaspoon butter 


Mix sugar, flour, cornstarch and salt in 
upper part of double boiler, add boiling 
water slowly and bring to the boiling 
point directly over the heat, stirring con- 
stantly. Then place over boiling water 
and cook 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Add lemon rind and juice and butter and 
the slightly beaten egg yolks and cook 2 
minutes or until yolks thicken mixture. 
Cool slightly and pour into baked pie 
crust. Spread with meringue. 


Meringue 
2 stiffly beaten egg 14 teaspoon grated 
whites lemon rind 
5 tablespoons sugar 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice 


Add the sugar to the beaten whites, 
continuing to beat until smooth and 
glossy. Add lemon juice and rind, mix 
thoroughly and spread over lemon filling 
in pie crust. Bake in a very moderate 
oven (300°) for 12 to 15 minutes or until 
delicately browned. 

Sunset Plum Pudding 


2 cups flour lgcup seedless raisins 
Y4 teaspoon soda ¥4 cup chopped dried 
2 teaspoons baking figs 
powder 3 tablespoons shred- 
14 teaspoon salt ded almonds 
44 teaspoon cinna- 3 tablespoons chop- 
mon ped walnuts 
V4 teaspoon nutmeg 1 teaspoon grated 
ly teaspoon clove orange rind 
1é teaspoon allspice 14 teaspoon grated 
% cup molasses lemon rind 
2 tablespoons lemon Vcup orange juice 
juice 4 tablespoons melted fat 


Sift flour, soda, baking powder, salt and 
spices together. Add fruit, nuts and 
lemon and orange rind and mix thor- 
oughly. Add fruit juice, molasses and 
melted fat and pour into well greased 
mold. Steam 3 hours over boiling water 
and serve with hard or liquid sauce or 
with both. 

English Plum Pudding 
lecup finely chopped 1% cup flour 


suet 1 teaspoon baking 
1 cup soft bread powder 

crumbs ¥% teaspoon cinna- 
24 cup light brown mon 

sugar V4 teaspoon nutmeg 


1 cup seeded raisins 14 teaspoon clove 
34 cup seedless raisins 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup walnuts, broken 1% cup milk 

in pieces 2 eggs 

Y4 cup thinly sliced citron 
2 tablespoons chopped candied orange peel 
Mix the suet, crumbs, sugar, fruit and 

nuts. Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
spices together. Add to fruit mixture 
and stir until thoroughly mixed. Add 
well beaten eggs and milk and pour into 
well greased mold. Steam over boiling 
water 3 hours. Serve with liquid and 
hard sauce. 
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Cranberry Pudding 
3 tablespoons fat 3 teaspoons baking 
24 cup sugar powder 
eggs \4 teaspoon salt 
2\% cups flour Yeupmilk | 
1 cup cranberries 

Cream the fat, add sugar gradually and 
well beaten eggs. Sift flour, baking 
powder and salt together and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Add cranberries 
which have been looked over, washed and 
well dried. Pour into well greased mold. 
Steam 3 hours over boiling water. Serve 
with liquid sauce. 


Frozen Holiday Pudding 
2 cups water 1% teaspoon lemon 

1 cup sugar flavoring 
3 egg yolks 2 teaspoons vanilla 
2cups thick cream 1% cup chopped can- 

or undiluted canned died fruit 
milk 14 cup shredded al- 

14 teaspoon monds 

flavoring Y{ cup finely chop- 
ped seeded raisins 


almond 


Boil sugar and water together for 5 
minutes. Remove from heat and when 
bubbling ceases pour slowly on to the egg 
yolks, beating constantly. Place over 
boiling water and cook 2 minutes, con- 
tinuing to stir. Stand the bowl con- 
taining mixture in cold water and allow 
to chill stirring occasionally. Add cream 
and flavoring and freeze toa mush. Add 
fruit and nuts and finish freezing. The 
candied fruit may be one kind or a mix- 
ture of several as pineapples, cherries, 
citron, plums, pears, etc. 


Royal Diplomatic Pudding 
2 cups stale cake % teaspoon orange 


crumbs flavoring 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon grated 
2 eggs femon rind 
14 cup sugar 2 cups hot milk 
14 teaspoon vanilla 4 cup chopped seed- 
Cinnamon ed raisins 


2 tablespoons finely cut citron 


Melt the butter in pudding dish, add 
crumbs which should be coarse and place 
in a moderate oven (325°) and bake until 
crumbs are golden brown, stirring fre- 
quently. Cover raisins with cold water 
before chopping, bring to the boiling point 
and allow to cook slowly until water has 
entirely cooked away, then chop them. 
Beat the eggs, add sugar, flavoring, lemon 
rind and milk. Pour over cake in pudding 


_ dish, add raisins and citron and sprinkle 


with cinnamon. Set ina pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven (300°) for 
abouts_hour or until firm. Serve warm 
—_ hard sauce or whipped cream or 
oth. 


Thanksgiving Charlotte Russe 
1 dozen lady fingers 14 cup chopped can- 
| tablespoon _ gela- died cherries 
tine Yeup  marshmal- 
14 cup cold water lows, cut in small 


14 cup hot water pieces 
34 cup sugar VY cup shredded al- 


2 cups thick cream monds 
24 cup fine macaroon 14 cup chopped wal- 
crumbs nuts 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Separate lady fingers in halves and line 
a glass serving dish with them. Soak 
gelatine in cold water for 15 minutes. 
Bring hot water and sugar to the boiling 
point, add softened gelatine, remove from 
heat and stir until gelatine has entirely 
dissolved. Cool the mixture and when it 
begins to thicken beat thoroughly. Fold 























“the “Nap lasts longer 








when a Hoover ts used” 


In the attractive home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert P. Roe at 25 Piedmont 
Court, Piedmont, California, the 
floors are carpeted by a dozen rugs 
— Orientals, Wiltons —all in excel- 
lent condition today because, for 
twelve years, they have been regu- 
larly beaten, electrically swept and 
air-cleaned by The Hoover. 


There are some twenty- year-old 
rugs in the Roe collection, yet we 
doubt if you could pick them out, 
so well has this efficient cleaner 
protected them from wear. Some 
are cleaned daily, sometwice a week, 
which is more often than usual. 


These rugs are never sent out for 
cleaning; Mrs. Roe saves this bother 


and expense because she finds that 
The Hoover removes all kinds of 
dirt thoroughly, keeps the nap erect 
and preserves the brightness of 
colors. 


“I have had people who don't own 
Hoovers tell me that vacuum clean- 
ers wear off nap,” relates Mrs. Roe. 
“I tell them my twelve years’ experi- 
ence has been that the nap lasts 
longer when a Hoover is used.” 


Gritty dirt,which ordinarily escapes 
removal, is what really wears out 
rugs; gently beating all dirt out of 
them, as only a Hoover does, can- 
not but increase their life—as it is 
doing for Mrs. Roe and more than 
a million other satisfied users. 


Tue Hoover Company, NortuH Canton, OHI0 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


The HO 


It BEATS --- as it Sweeps 








as it Cleans 
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Companionable War 


What a world of happy memories are aroused by 
the “Companionable Warmth” of Friendships— 
children—books—and a Majestic Electric Heater! 





A Majestic Heater broadcasts clean, safe, healthy heat 
throughout a room as the rays of the sun dispel the gloom. 


It seeks out and warms the hard to heat corners and makes 
life enjoyable for every member of the family. 


You ll appreciate a Majestic Electric 
Heater most while winter blows his 
breath outside. 








There are many exclusive features to the 
Majestic Electric Heater—all of which 
emphasize its sturdy character and increase 
and lengthen its life of Service. 


Ask to have a Majestic Heater laid aside 
for you and bid goodbye to chilly corners 
in your home. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Majestic Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


San Francisco, California Kansas City, Missouri 


MAJESTIC 


.. Electric Heaters 


“PROVIDE COMPANIONABLE WARMTH FOR EVERYONE” 

















in the cream which has been whipped up. 
til stiff. Add the macaroon crumbs 


cherries, marshmallows, nuts and vanilla 


Pour into dish lined with lady fingers and 
set in a cold place until firm and entirely 


chilled. 


Fruits in Jelly 
214 tablespoons gela- 14 cup lemon juice 


tine 2 oranges | 
V4 cup cold water 3 slices pineapple | 
2 cups hot water 3 bananas 
1 cup sugar Yecup- maraschino} 
Thin slice lemon rind cherries d 


Whipped cream 


Soak gelatine in cold water 15 minutes. 
Boil hot water, sugar and lemon rind to- 
gether for 3 minutes. Add softened gela- 
tine, stir until dissolved and remove from 





14 cul 
34 cup 
2 egg 
1 teas 


Boil 
thread 
spoon. 
sirup» 
a pan 
tinue 
vanill: 
fold 1 


cream 


3 stif 
whi 
V4 tea 


the heat. Add lemon juice and strain) _0T®! 











through a cheesecloth. Set aside until) 3&8 
partially set and add the fruit cut in small Be: 
pieces. Pour in glass serving dish or into orang 
individual serving glasses and set in af one h 
cold place until firm. Serve topped with [ to be 
whipped cream. serve 
Neapolitan Pudding 
34 cup sugar 3 tablespoons finely} 4 te: 
134 cups hot milk cut candied or | len 
3 egg yolks crystallized ginger} 3ta 
Few grains salt Y cup finely chop- | ui 
21% tablespoons gela- ped dried figs 2eg 
tine Y cup finely shred- M 
44 cup cold milk ded almonds eges 
Pink and green vege- 1 teaspoon vanilla dou! 
table colorings Y4 teaspoon almond wr 
3 stiffly beaten egg _ flavoring an 
whites 1 cup thick cream mov' 
Soak the gelatine in the cold milk for} (cd, 
15 minutes. Beat egg yolk slightly, add P 
sugar, salt and hot milk slowly. Cook 
in a double boiler, stirring constantly 
until the mixture coats the spoon like a 
custard. Add gelatine and stir until 
thoroughly dissolved. Cool and as soon 
as it begins to thicken fold in the egg 
whites. Add vanilla and almond flavor- 
ing and pour one-third of the mixture 
intoa mold. Setina panofice. Divide 
rest of mixture in half and to one half add aga 
pink coloring to delicately tint the mix- dist 
ture, add the ginger and the figs and when kite 
white layer is firm pour into same mold. oe 
To the rest of the mixture add green pn 
coloring to tint delicately and add the " 
almonds. Pour into mold on top of the nin: 
pink layer and set in cold place until firm. Hi 
Beat the cream until stiff and use to Th, 
decorate mold after it has been turned "be 
out on serving dish. pla 
Hard Sauce tec 
Vf cup butter teaspoon lemon sm 
1 cup sifted powder- flavoring an 
ed sugar 24 teaspoon vanilla 
Few grains nutmeg she 
Cream the butter, add sugar, gradually m 
keeping the mixture as light as possible. or 
Add flavoring and heap on serving dish. on 
Sprinkle with nutmeg and chill before wl 
serving. I 
Liquid Pudding Sauce ki 
1 cup boiling water 1 teaspoon corn- = 
lg cup sugar starch 7 
Y cup brown sugar 2 tablespoons butter seh 
¥ teaspoon vanilla 2teaspoons lemon it 
Juice pt 
. Mix the sugars and cornstarch. Adc at 
the boiling water and bring to the boil- ye 
ing point, stirring. Boil 3 minutes and z 
keep hot in a double boiler until ready 4 
to serve. Add butter, lemon and vanilla M 





just before serving. 
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Creamy Pudding Sauce 


144 cups sugar 1 teaspoon lemon 
34 cup water Juice 

Qegg yolks 2 stiffly beaten egg 
1 teaspoon vanilla whites 


1 cup thick cream 


Boil sugar and water together until it 
threads when dropped from the tip of a 
spoon. Beat egg yolks and add the 
sirup slowly, stirring constantly. Set in 
a pan of ice or very cold water and con- 
tinue to stir until mixture is cold. Add 
vanilla and lemon and just before serving 
fold in the beaten egg whites and the 
cream which has been whipped until stiff. 

Orange Sauce 
3stifily beaten egg 1cup sifted pow- 
whites dered sugar 
l4teaspoon grated 1% cup orange juice 
~ orange rind 2 tablespoons lemon 
3 egg yolks juice 


Beat the egg yolks until light, add | 


orange rind and juice and lemon juice and 
one half of the sugar. Add rest of sugar 


to beaten whites. Combine mixtures and | 


serve on hot pudding. 
Sabyon Sauce 
Y teaspoon grated 3 cup sugar 
lemon rind 
3 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
2 egg yolks 


whites 
¥4 teaspoon vanilla 


2 stiffly beaten egg | 


Mix lemon rind and juice with yolks of | 


eggs and sugar. Place in upper part of 
double boiler over gently boiling water 
and stir vigorously until thickened. Re- 
move from heat and pour on to the beaten 
egg whites. Add vanilla and serve on hot 
pudding. 


The Kitchen 
de Luxe 


(Continued from page 68) 





again the steps are fewer in transferring 
dishes from one place to another. The 
kitchen cabinet is one of the greatest step 
savers and time savers that can be in- 
stalled in the household. 

Then, too, there are other practical 
ways in which this piece of kitchen equip- 
ment renders almost invaluable service. 
The flour bin of a sufficient capacity to 
‘be useful is a part of all cabinets, lined and 
placed so as to keep the flour dry and pro- 
tect it from spoilage. There are also 
smaller bins for sugar and boxes for bread 
and cake in many of the cabinets. 


Storage space in a kitchen cabinet | 


should be reserved for the articles in 
most frequent use. In another cabinet, 
or in drawers or kitchen cupboards or 
on shelves may be placed the utensils 
which are only required occasionally. 
[hey may be stored in the part of the 
kitchen farthest from the stove 
cabinet, as they are not often needed. 
The placing of the refrigerator is a 
debatable question. If it is in the kitchen 
it should stand as far from the stove as 
possible and the ideal arrangement is 
against an outside wall with an opening 
through which it may be filled from the 
outside. If the ice man comes inside and 
crosses the kitchen when ice is delivered 
there is a necessary amount of cleaning 
required after each visit which offsets 


and | 
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Over Twenty Thousand Women 





Bought Eurekas 
‘Last Month 


Each month the su- 
premacyof the Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacu- 
um Cleaner becomes 
more and more ap- 
parent. Its record 
sale indicates the sat- 
isfaction it renders to 
women everywhere. 





URING the month 

of October, more 
than twenty thousand 
women singled out the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner as their 
choice, from among seventy other 
possible selections. 


In so doing, they clearly establish- 
ed the trend of public opinion, and 
marked the Eureka as one cleaner 
meeting the serious consideration 
of all women who contemplate the 
purchase of an improved electric 
cleaner. 


This well-defined, nation-wide ac- 
ceptance of the Eureka is just 
recognition of its remarkable clean- 
ing power ;—its simple operation; 
— its finer mechanical qualities ;— 
and the greater value it represents 
at its extremely moderate price. 


Dncoceee . 





So amazing is this grow- 
ing preference for the 
Grand Prize Eureka that 
the Sales for 1923 will ex- 
ceed the record-making sales of 
1922 by over 75,000 cleaners. 


This increase alone will very 
probably represent thirty per cent 
of the total sales increase of the 
entire electric cleaner industry for 
the year—and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are approx- 
imately seventy different trade- 
marked cleaners on the market. 


Such unmistakable and sweeping 
acknowledgment of Eureka su- 
periority constitutes, we believe, 
the most striking and decisive ex- 
pression of confidence ever given 
by American women to any 
household appliance. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
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sail’ Detroit, U. S. A. 
F Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont; Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
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Ghirardelli’; Ground Chocolate dges a lot for you but 
not a thing to you. It is the cup of no regrets! No 
indigestion. No “jumpy nerves.” Healthful. Easy to 
digest. Why ? Because Ghirardelli’s is a wonder-blend 
of fine cocoa and pure sugar. Only Ghirardelli knows 
the secret of this blend. 

And only housewives who use Ghirardelli’s every 
morning know what a quick breakfast maker 
it is. Simply mix to a paste, add hot milk, stir, 
bring to a boil—and there’s your breakfast- av 
drink piping hot, fragrant, flavory, fine-for- Ge? 
all-the-family! 


GHIRARDELL?S GROUND CHOCOLATE 

















Globe-Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 


SEND FOR IT 
To you it means new 
ideas in home dec- 
oration. A book 
women everywhere 
are studying. Beau- 





BARLEY BABES } 


ROBINSON'S. 
“Patent” Barley 


Recommended by the medical profession . 
and all authoritiesonthe feeding of babies. nif 
4 Write for free bookletof interest tomothers | | 









tifully illustrated. 
It’s FREE. 
The Slobe"Wernicke Co. 
Dept. B19-] ICINCINNATI 






















| and expectant mothers. Address Dept.37137 
| b Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast | - 
SHERWOOD CO., San Francisco > 
Los Angeles+Portland—Seattle—Spokane > 
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the slight inconvenience of placing ti 
refrigerator on the porch outside or j 
the entry way not too far from th 
kitchen. After all, one or two trips t) 
and from the refrigerator before ea. 
meal are all that should be necessary ij) 
the work is well planned. 9 

A kitchen table is an accessory which 
it is difficult to do without. Although th 
kitchen cabinet is the real workbench of 
the housekeeper there are times when ;) 
table is also very useful if the kitchen 
large enough to accommodate it. A tab 
with a porcelain enamel top is sanitary) 
and easy to clean with a damp cloth ani) 
some of these tables have the same por) 
celain enamel covering over the drawer) 
fronts so that finger marks are erased a) 
easily here as from the table top. E 

If the kitchen is small and space must) 
be considered a wooden drop-leaf «able 
may be used or a shelf built which is) 
supported from underneath that can be) 
dropped against the wall when not in use.” 

The kitchen sink has probably caused” 















ees 


| more backaches and heartaches than any) 


other piece of kitchen equipment. It is! 
almost impossible to give an exact rule} 
for the height at which this should be} 
placed, for women are not standardized 
as to height or arm lengths, but a sink 
that does not require stooping is a relief 
so great that every woman should insist} 
upon this as a necessity. From thirty to! 
thirty-six inches from the floor is usually | 
suited to the use of the average woman 
and enables her to stand upright at her 
tasks. 
Of almost equal convenience are drain| 
boards on each side large enough to hold | 
the dishes before washing and after dry- | 
ing. The rinsing pan usually stands on 
one drain board, so this must of necessity 
be slightly longer than the other. A large 
rubber stopper may be placed over the | 


| outlet in the sink and the sink itself may | 


| others, equally good, simple to install | 
and thoroughly practical in every detail, | 


| the hot water faucet. 
| permanently attached to faucet and sink, 
| others have adjustable attachments so 
| that the space they occupy can be used 


| task in the shortest possible time. A 





~ individual needs. 


be used for the dish washing, placing the | 
dishes from here in the rinsing pan as 
usual. 

Dish-washing machines in a family size 
are being used more and more by the 
average household, and are found to be 
exceedingly practical even in a small size. 
There are types run by electricity and 


that are operated by the pressure from 
Some of these are 


for other purposes if necessary. The 
drudgery of dish-washing has been a 
matter for great complaint among women 
for many years. These machines elim- 
inate this drudgery and perform the same 


kitchen can scarcely be classed as thor- 
oughly “de luxe”’ in these days without one. 

Any appliance that saves work should 
be a part of every well planned house- 
hold. The model kitchen is one that 
makes work simple and gives good re- 
sults besides being attractive in appear- 
ance and easy to keep clean. The 
arrangement should be one that will save 
steps. A woman who is working in the 
kitchen will soon know, if she gives the 
matter careful consideration, the plan 
most convenient and labor saving for her 
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Se ~the | 
—~ cocktail 





—in the Olympia 
Oysters free phos- 
phorus salines, price- 
lessfor nerve and brain 
cells, for vitality! In 












> the catsup potassium, 
Oyster another grand mineral! 
Cocktail Treasures of health, a fine 
aHome 4Ppetizer, and all so deli- 
Custom cious too. Once each week 
~ at least, - Fen ya 
the meal — wonderful! — 

i. really priceless ! 
the Cafe. —just the oysters (being 






from the nearby beds on 
Puget Sound they are al- 
ways fresh),the catsup, salt, 
lemon juice. 








*Olympia Oyster Growers 
Assn., Olympia, Wash. 


0) BLN 2 7% 


FAMOUS 





OYSTERS 
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Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dandruff anditching, 25c. 
each. Samples freeof Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 
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*Complete $622 






Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
lawn. Stand of white en- 
ameled wood and swing of 
white washable duck. At 
dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
s nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









Swing No.34 













| omy candidate, was elected. One of the 


| —a glimmer of hope that she wouldn’t 








_in the legislative or executive halls of Sac- 


‘See Mrs. Pierce’ 


(Continued from page 25) 


over to the men who had engaged her. 
Nellie Brewer Pierce had a lot left on 
hand—a lot of information, most of it of a 
startling and even sensational nature. 
Therefore, on her own initiative, she pre- 
pared a series of papers for a Los Angeles 
daily, showing that the cost of the admin- 
istration of the affairs of California had 
increased a thousand per cent in a few 
decades and was continuing to increase 
at an amazing and frightful rate, ratio 
and per cent per annum. 

‘hose articles created a stir—and put 
Nellie Brewer Pierce on the political map. 
The ins and their friends declared that she 
was—mistaken; she proved her facts and 
came back with a few more even harder 
to bear. They found that calling names 
did no good and attacked her theory. She 
demonstrated the correctness of her 
theory and asked a few embarrassing 
questions, in print. 

By that time, of course, the outs began 
to take notice. The outs are always in- 
terested when some one shows them a | 
handle with which to take the lid off the | 
political broth pot of the ins; in this case 
Nellie Brewer Pierce was supplying the 
handle. State Treasurer Richardson had 
already announced his candidacy for | 
Governor on an economy platform, but he | 
had been vague and general in his state- 
ments and Mrs. Pierce’s arsenal held just 
the ammunition he needed. 

Friend Richardson, the Quaker econ- 


first people the new Governor looked to in 
the hour of victory was Nellie Brewer 
Pierce. She had helped elect him but it 
wasn’t gratitude that prompted him to 
offer her a place in his cabinet. No, I | 
think it was probably because she was the 
one person in the crowd who had more 
than a vague and faint idea of what it was 
all about. The new administration had 
gone in with a rush on an economy plat- 
form—and they had to have Mrs. Pierce | 
to tell them what the planks meant. | 
There may have been in the minds of some | 
of them—especially of the men, certainly | 








know. Because there never are jobs 
enough to go round on such heartening 
occasions, and the elimination of Mrs. 
Pierce would have left many cuts of pie 
for the faithful. The glimmer of hope 
died shortly. It never grew to be a little 
flame. Anybody who thought Mrs. 
Pierce had been talking through her 
charming spring hat had been sadly mis- 
taken, and that was indubitably that! 


How She Says No | 


In a roomful of professional, lay and 
club-women you would pick Mrs. Pierce 
out as a shrewd, friendly, personable 
woman with an equipment of good sense, 
humor, and more than the average 
amount of general practical information. 
In a mixed social gathering you would 
appraise her as a good mixer, friendly 
with both men and women, an alert lis- 
tener, and an_ interesting conversa- 
tionalist. But in a political gathering, or 


ramento, you would recognize in her a 














keen, watchful, knowing, and capable 





His first taste 
of music! 


HE truly modern young per- 

son gets his first taste of 
music by radio—and a Brandes. 
Catchy melodies and charming 
bed-time stories come to him 
clearly througha Brandes Match- 
ed Tone Headset. 


Mother lets him wear only a 
Brandes because it’s so much 
lighter in weight and won't catch 
in his curls. And she knows that 
his little ears will be trained to 
true harmony by the Matched 
Tone qualities of Brandes. 


NEW PRICES 
Superior $6,9 
Navy Type $8. 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 
237 Lafayette Street, New York City 


CMatched ‘Tone 
Radio Headsets 


© C. Brandes, Inc. 1923 
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To the man with pick and shovel the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are 
for him an average day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only one. When the 
hole is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated 
by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles 
in a day—releasing for other telephone work upwards 
of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without them 
telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 











as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 





“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





CLARK’S 4th CRUISE | 


ROUND THE WORLD| 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder “Laconia” 20,000 tons, over a fascina- | 
ting itinerar: includin: Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, Naples, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 
F& Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


me MEDITERRANEAN | 


B: + og ed chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(Wh ite Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
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partisan, experienced, hard to fool, loyal 
to her own group, and sagacious enough 
to command respect as an influential] 
member of the company. 

She is a woman of medium height, 
dresses quietly, has good taste in hats, 
should lose ten pounds and knows it, and 
possesses the smallest feet and hands of 
any woman in Sacramento and way 
stations. Newspaper artists have con- 
fessed that she is a difficult person to 
caricature because she has no single 
feature that lends itself to easy exaggera- 
tion. She is good-looking, scarcely strik- 
ing. Her eyes are large and blue, and the 


one she says No with—which is her left— | 
has a trick of turning cold when she is | 
badgered and nasty when she is misrepre- | 
sented. Her mouth is pleasant and smil- | 


ing, but she has apparently said No a 
good many times in her life, for when it 


closes up tightly it looks exactly like the | 


mouth of the state treasurer’s buckskin 
sack of gold—it has little wrinkles round 
it and is closed to stay, for the time 
being! 


“TI have never believed,” says Mrs. | 


Pierce, “that when women were given the 
suffrage they would revolutionize political 
methods or bring about a millennium in 
government. On matters of principle 
affecting human life and _ happiness 
directly—on all moral issues—women are 
more progressive than men and more 
sound. But generally speaking I do not 
believe that women are changing the ma- 
chinery of government at all. 

“Women do not know the game. Even 
the shrewdest and most able of them are 
usually deficient in fundamentals. Prac- 
tical politics is a profession. Successful 
politicians recognize this and they study 
the technique and throw themselves into 


the work. They are engaged at politics | 


twelve months in the year—not just dur- 
ing the six weeks preceding an election. 
The pity of it is that our better educated 
and better equipped men slight politics. 
They leave it to men of lesser ability but 
of more hardihood, tenacity and willing- 
ness to apprentice themselves to the trade. 

“With few exceptions women do not 
even make a fair start. They flutter about 
the outer edges, passing resolutions, talk- 
ing a good deal and mistaking emotion for 
conviction. Their greatest error is in 
attempting to use their sex as a weapon. 
My experience is that in politics men and 
women must stand on the same footing. 
With a certain kind of man, on certain 
occasions, and for a brief period, the gen- 
tleness, the charm, the persuasiveness and 
the very weakness of a woman will accom- 
plish results. But in the long run success 
in practical politics depends for a woman 
as much as for a man on having something 
to deliver and knowing enough about the 
game to command a hearing. 

“My success? I attribute what success 
I have had in reaching the goal of my 
earlier ambitions to my failures. Yes, 
I mean just that! We learn mighty little 
in this life from success. Success feeds 
the ego; failure chastens it. Success makes 
you look up, and the sun dazzles your 
eyes; failure forces you to look down and 
mind your step. The man who can fail 


“and learn, who can try and fall and get up 


and go on, who can make a new start and 
be defeated and still go on, is the man who 
succeeds in the end. The failures are the 
men who succeed too early and too easily, 
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or the men who fail and let it bowl them 
over—the men who quit. 

“Lots of silly things have been said 
Fabout my ambitions and about my 
‘influence in the present state government 
of California. The plain fact is that I 
have a certain rather sizable job in the 
reorganization of government and that 
my entire joy and satisfaction are going to 
come from doing that job well. Accom- 
plishment is what I am ambitious for. 









There is nothing to compare with the 
happiness that comes from achievement. 
What I want to help California attain is 
better government, with a more efficient 
machine, at a lowered cost. That’s a big 
task. It’s the task I have a share in. 
Boss of the state? That makes me smile! 
I wouldn’t be the boss of the state if I 
could—and the whole notion is absurd! 
What I want to be is boss of my job. Isn’t 
that enough?” 





Death 


Ang el 


(Continued from page 11) 


At sight of the struggle, as he neared 
the nest, Death Angel had dropped the 
bullsnake, and the rapid beat of his wings 
drove him through the air like a bullet. 
So swift was his hurtling charge that he all 
but achieved the impossible—caught 
Mustela napping. The clash of his beak 
cut like a knife through the skin over the 
marten’s foreshoulders, but the hold was 
too slight and tore out. 

Mustela shrewdly decided that he had 
enough. Whipping out of sight behind 
the bole, he started earthward, head 


' down, after the fashion of such expert 


aerialists as he. But ere he had gone 
three feet the big owl’s beak was snapping 
at his heels and, in something like panic, 
the marten ran back. 

Every resource of his craft was called 


| into play to evade the furious bitd. Dodge 


as he would that grim face, with the 
widely-opened beak, was always just 
behind him, and in thirty seconds he had 
enough narrow escapes to fill a lifetime. 
Tiring at last, the marten realized that 
unless he reached the ground and the 
safety of a covert, he was lost. 

Once more he essayed a dash down the 
bole—and the sortie nearly cost him his 
life. Just in time he regained the shelter 


of the dead limbs, where the owl met 


greatest difficulty. And then, desper- 
ately, Mustela invoked strategy. 

He started earthward, Death Angel 
after him. But just before the marten 
reached the nethermost limb, he flipped 
to the opposite side of the tree and sped 


skyward, hoping the move would confuse 
the owl. Reaching the topmost limb, he 
raced to the very end of it—and launched 
himself in an arrowy flight for a thicket 
forty feet below. 

The wind whistled about his ears. He 
was stretched out at full length—and 
never had he seemed more gracefully 
slender, as he shrank to offer the least 
possible resistance to the air. He would 
make it! Safety, security, rushed upward 
to meet him. Nearer and nearer came the 
friendly screening brush; while behind a 
sudden, ominous hissing swelled in volume. 

At the sound he jack-knifed his body, 
then straightened, to give greater speed. 
The thicket flung itself at him. He 
snapped shut his eyes— 


THERE was brooding peace in the owl's 
nest; the fledglings strangely hushed, 
for once. The mother was pefched there, 
regarding with somewhat dulled eyes her 
mate on the opposite rim. Though sorely 
hurt, she would live and bring her young 
to maturity, as nature had intended. 
Ever solemn, as though a profundity 
of wisdom was his—the symbol of all 
that is calm, dispassionate—Death Angel 
turned his head slowly while he surveyed 
his domestic life and the world below. 
Whatever his thoughts, they were inscru- 
table; yet it did seem that in his large, 
round eyes, which stared into the growing 


dusk like twin suns, there was a glint as of | 


triumph—for, transfixed in his talons was 
the limp form of Mustela. 


This is the second story in the new ‘‘Fighting Hearts of the Wild’’ series which 


Mr. Gilbert is writing for SUNSET. 


The third will appear in an early issue. 


—The Bditors. 





HAZARD 


(Continued from page 51) 


‘But my father and I had this all out 
last year,” he protested. “I told him then 
that I didn’t want to make the Mills m 
business career. And even more now—’ 
He broke off, realizing that to speak of 
Tracy’s certain unwillingness to give up 
her work would be to stamp his wife in 
their eyes as an unwomanly freak and 
himself as a hen-pecked molly-coddle. 

“I’d immensely rather sell out my 
partnership to you two,” he stoutly 
reiterated. 

“We are not in a position to buy you in. 
It’s a ticklish time. And I warn you that, 
if you insist on selling to an outsider, 


you'll be doing a serious injury to the 
concern your father gave his life to. If 
ou stay in, we need your active help. 
a coming before the men as your 
father’s son, would already have the 
prestige any other man must spend at 
least a couple of years in gaining.” 

It seemed an impasse, and Oliver 
thrashed out the problem through several 
tossing nights. He could not leave his 
father’s partners in the lurch, possibly in- 
volve them and himself in heavy losses, 
when he had no counter argument except 
a salaried position with which he was in 
many respects dissatisfied. Then there 


teeth and gums 
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UITE RIGHTLY, American 

women pay close attention to 
the nutritive values of the food they 
serve. “Delicious,” says father, 
“melts in the mouth.” And mother 
is pleased beyond words. 


But often this modern food of ours is 
working a subtle harm. Soft and creamy, 
it does not give to the gums the stimula- 
tion that rough, course food once gave. 
Gums today are less healthy, and tooth- 
troubles, due to weakened gums, are on 
the rise. The prevalence of pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Thousands of dentists have written us 
that they combat soft and spongy gums by 
the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. For ipana 
Tooth Paste is the great enemy of the 
“pink toothbrush.” Because of its ziratol 
content, it has a decided tendency to heal 
tender gums and to keep gums firm and 
healthy. In stubborn cases a gum-massage 
with Ipana is recommended, after the 

cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Send for a Trial Tube Today 


Ipana stimulates and heals the gums, but 
do not overlook the fact that it cleans the 
teeth perfectly. And its taste, as a trial 
tube will show you, is unforgetably good. 


oe 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


in generous tubes, 









Bristol- \ at all drugand 

jm 4 department 
o. \ stores—50c. 

43 RectorSt. 

New York, 

N.Y. 

Kindly send me \ 

a trial tube of \ 


IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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On bake day—use Carnation 


You will find that Carnation Milk is 
a wonderful aid to good baking. Use 
it in your fillings and icings as well 
as for creaming vegetables, making 


soups and gravies. 


Cream the coffee 


with Carnation, serve it with fruits 
and cereals. Just pure milk from 
which about 60% of the natural water 
content has been removed by evapo- 
ration. Sealed in hermetical containers 
and sterilized, Carnation is abso- 
lutely pure. Send for Recipe Book. 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts Company 
1162 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 


Carnation 


*From Contented Cows” 


Milk 


The label is red and white 


| ee Carnation Milk Products 
, EVAPORATED 
M I K Re: Company 
L Seattle Oconomowoc 


= - New York Aylmer, Ont. 








Layer Cake—4 eggs, 1 tsp. vanilla, 2 cups sugar, 
34 cup water, % cup Carnation Milk,2% cups flour, 
¥% cup butter or substitute, 4 tsp. baking powder. 
Cream the butter or substitute, add sugar and well 
beaten yolks of eggs. Mix and sift the flour and bak- 
ing powder and add alternately with the milk, 
diluted with water. Add the vanilla and fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Bake in three layers 
in a hot oven. 


Plain Icing—1% cups sugar, % cup water, % cup 
Carnation Milk, 1 tsp. butter, % tsp. vanilla. Put 
sugar and milk in a saucepan and stir until mixture 
begins to boil. Boil without stirring until it makes 





a soft ball in cold water. Remove from fire, add 
butter and vanilla. Beat until of right consistency 
to spread. 

One Egg Cake=1 egg, 1% cups flour, %4 cup sugar, 
6 tbsp. water, 2 tsp. baking powder, 2 tbsp. Carna- 
tion Milk, % cup butter or substitute. Cream the 
butter or substitute, add sugar gradually, and well 
beaten egg. Mix and sift flour and baking powder, 
add alternately with milk, diluted with water, to 
first mixture. Bakeina loaf cake pan. Spread with 
Plain Icing. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 








was Tracy. When he thought of the litt 
bare head in the crook of her arm, tender. 
ness so intense that it was pain laid hold 
on him. They were no longer two foot. 
loose comrade-adventurers. Olivia de. 
served the best and happiest time and the 


= 


Sears 


fullest chance for health and education |) 


and development that any little girl ever 
had. 


These things cost money—more |) 


money than they had jointly earned in the | 


way they had chosen during their first 
year together. And the big house in 
Wickham—what a place to bring up a 
child—in comparison with the cramped 
quarters of the city apartment. 

By the time he left Wickham to return 
to New York, two days after the funeral, 
Oliver had decided that the onus of re- 
sponsibility laid upon him must be ac- 
cepted. But for the first time since their 
meeting, he dreaded talking to Tracy. 


But when he was seated on the stiff | 


little chair by her bed, leaning forward 
with both her hands clasped rigidly in his, 
she put his explanations aside. 


He de- } 


scribed the situation at Wickham, but in | 
the midst of his analysis of conditions, his 


voice almost faded out. Tracy kissed his 


eyes, red-rimmed with fatigue, and the | 


tight corners of his mouth relaxed in the 
warm current of her tenderness. 

“We won’t talk about it all tonight,” 
she insisted. “I can’t think of anything 
but of how tired you are. We must thrash 
this out together, of course, but it can 
wait. Let it all drop now, and go home 
and sleep.” 

But when he had gone, Tracy longed 
almost irresistibly to do something with 
her muscles that would relieve the tension 
of her mind. The night outside, in which 
she might walk to the rhythm of her 
thoughts, beckoned tantalizingly, inaccess- 
ibly, from the black square of the hospital 
window. The bare room with its curved 
meeting of walls and floors, its smooth, 
unadorned surfaces, its odd little table 
standing on one leg with screws to adjust 
its height—all the smooth efficiency of 
hospital equipment mocked at the rough 
and irregular surfaces of life. 

Her mind ran in circles, like a little wild 
animal leaping futilely against a confining 
fence. Oliver had given her the facts, and 
she had said very little. But she hurtled 
round and round the stockade of his argu 
ments throughout the night, and in the 
morning, when he stopped at the hospital 
on his way to the office, her face was 
pinched and pale and most of her pre- 
cariously won strength seemed to have 
slipped from her like water. In the 
evening she met him with eyes like green 
flames, putting every shred of her energy 
into her opposition. 

“Tt’s selling our birthright—the princi- 
ple of individual work that we’ve both 
believed in,” she said tensely. 

“But after all, dear, we do need pot- 
tage.’ 

“Tt’s not a question of starving, but 
only of a little less or a little more. 

“Don’t you want a little more—for 
Olivia?” 

“Not at the price of compromise. 
That’s what women have always done— 
compromised.” 

- The sentences sped sharp and short be- 
tween them, like arrows. 

“T don’t think you have yet faced the 
fact,”’ Oliver said at last gently, covering 
her small clenched fist with his hand, 
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gy 
; It is the same with all bakings in which 
ay Calumet is used. Everything comes to the table 
th with an appetizing appeal you can’t resist. ‘ 
ol Made in the world’s largest arid most san- od 
™ itary baking powder factories, Calumet comes to 

the millions who use it, as the purest and most 
- dependable of all leaveners. Contains more 

than ordinary leavening strength — goes farther 
* —lasts longer. Try it. 
. EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
- Sales 2'/2 times as much as that of any other brand 

: 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKIN G POWDER 
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Where Town and Country Meet 


fer Economical Transportation 








Chevrolet enables the city housewife to buy 
vegetables, eggs, poultry and small fruits, direct 
from the farmer’s wife, fresh and cheap. 


Each woman benefits by the exchange as the 
low prices paid by the city woman are much 
higher than the farmer can get on whole- 
sale shipments. 

In like manner, Chevrolet enables the farmer’s wife to 


buy dry goods, groceries and household appliances not 
available in country stores. 












In time and money saved and health and happiness 
gained a Chevrolet more than pays for itself, therefore 
every family, in city or country can afford to own one 
and should have it. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $490 Commercial Cars 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring 495 Superior Light Delivery - $495 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility ae Superior Commercial 


upe - - - - hassis - - - - = = 395 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan = 795 UtilityExpressTruckChassis550 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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“that Olivia is going to gobble up all your 
energy with her little hungry mouth for a 
time. Men don’t try to keep on running 
| their business when they are conscripted 
for national service—just now you are for 
) a period conscripted in the army of life.” 
Finally Tracy gave in. Her love for 
Oliver, his visible distress at the necessity 
| of “winning her over” to any course, com- 
| plicated her feeling; but when she had 
> once given her consent, she made no 
further comment except one, which 
| brought his arms round her with a swift 
pressure. 
As Oliver bent over her, she clamped 































' his head in a childish hug and nuzzled her 
> face in his hair. 

“T can’t stand being tragic and resigned. 
' So we'll just make Wickham the next 
+ adventure—God help it.” 


XII 


LIVER left for the mills on the morn- 

ing after their arrival at the old Gar- 
nett house in Wickham, leaving Tracy with 
her feet tucked under her in a big chair 
drawn up to the table upon which stood a 
little pile of books, still fresh in their paper 
jackets. The pile included “The Care and 
Feeding of Children,” ‘Market and House- 
work Manual,” “The Family Budget,” 
“Feeding the Family,” and three loose- 
leaf note books, the covers of which she 
had labeled “Olivia,” “Menus and Market 
Schedules,” and “Household Budget.” 

After a long period of absorbed work, 
elated and a trifle self-important, Tracy 
carried her notebook to the kitchen and 
met the cook and housekeeper, Mrs. 
Jenkins, hatted and coated, with a large 
market basket over her arm and her rub- 
bers, which she had carefully removed in 
the entryway, dangling from her hand. 

“Oh,” Tracy exclaimed in flat disap- 
pointment, “I had no idea—I ought to 
have warned you not to market till I’d 
seen you.” 

“T always go to market just as soon as 
the breakfast things are done.” Mrs. 
Jenkins was unabashed. “If you don’t, 
all the freshest things are picked over and 
gone before you get there.” 

Tracy acknowledged the reasonableness 
of this, but waved it aside as a minor 
issue. 

“That’s all right, of course, Mrs. Jen- 
kins. I just didn’t realize—You see, my 
idea is to make a real profession of running 
the house. It’s complicated enough to 
give room for all the intelligence and train- 
ing we can bring to bear.” 

“Oh, it aint so bad when you get used 
to it. You don’t need to worry about it 
at all. Mr. Garnett—Mr. James, that is, 
just left everything to me like it was my 
own home.” 

“Yes, 1 know. But, you see, we women 
have been too—too empirical in our 
methods. What I’ve done here,” Tracy 
came forward and laid her papers in se- 
quence on the scoured white wood of the 
sink board, “is to make out the menus for 
a whole week, at the left of this red line. 
And here at the right are the things that 
will have to be bought each day to carry 
them out. You see?” 

Mrs. Jenkins’ mouth was curiously 
compressed at the corners. Her response 
to this was inarticulate. 

“We'll pin the pages for the week to the 
wall with thumb-tacks. Or better yet,” 
Tracy ran her hand backward through her 





Your Hidden Beauty 


Remove the film and see it 


Millions have revealed a hidden beauty 
through a new way of teeth cleaning. They 
have gained a new charm in whiter teeth— 
often a supreme charm. 

The method is at your command. The 
test is free. For beauty’s sake and safety’s 
sake, see what such teeth mean to you. 


Teeth are coated 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. You 
can feel it now. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Food stains, etc., dis- 
color it. Then it forms dingy coats. Tartar 


is based on film. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. Those two 
great film combatants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. It is now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. In some fifty nations care- 
ful people use it. 


Five new effects 


Pepsodent brings five results which old 
ways never brought. One is to multiply the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 





Old brushing methods 
left much of that film in- 
tact. So beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than 
now. Tooth troubles be- 
came almost universal, 


for film is the cause of harsh grit. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


One is to multiply 
the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 
otherwise ferment and 


Never use a 





most. 

Film holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Dentists alarmed 


The increase in tooth troubles became 
alarming. So dental science searched for 
ways to fight that film. Two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to re- 
move it, and without any harmful scouring. 


Papsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 








form acids. 
Thus every use gives manifold power to 
these great natural tooth-protecting agents. 





Learn what this new way means to you 
and yours. Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted, and 
will want those results to continue. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free '“ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 417, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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A seven days won- a 
der in 1903, but al- 
ready outgrown in Pay . 


1909—so rapid is the 
march of electrical 
development. 





A monument to courage 


This machine is a Curtis 
Steam Turbine Generator. 
Many called it a “piece of 
folly” in 1903. It was the 
largest turbine generator 


ever built up to that time. 


The total capacity of 

the steam turbine “ = 
generators predueed 4 2 Oday General Electric Com 
ticComaviteaai pany builds steam turbine 


tf TIO ailiaows’ ~=—s generators ten times as big 
M d th ° ° ° 
hard tasks of life are  aSthis pioneer; and the “piece 
being transferred 9 8 

from human shoul- of folly 1S preserved aS a 


ders to the iron shoul- 


ders of machines. monument to courage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















MAKE $100 a Day— Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


$40 Home study course this month $25. 
This will apply on tuition at school. Kansas City, 
January or Los Angeles, February. 
1923 Annual Free 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
17 Years Largest in the World 
818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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tion struck her, “T’ll have a frame made 
for them to slip in and out of—like the 
hymn numbers at church.” 


wide frame trembled. Suddenly she drop. 


beat down all inhibitions. 
“Oh, excuse me, Mrs. Garnett,” she said 


I can just see it.” 


person’s point of view. 
“T know it seems as if I don’t know any- 


learn.” 

“Now, dearie, there aint any problems. 
You'll soon find that you have plenty to 
do without putting down any red lines to 
show me what I have to buy to cook 


“If ever I cook anything you don’t like, 
all you have to do is to say so, and it won’t 
happen again.” 

“But it isn’t just a matter of what we like. 
You have to work it out scientifically—” 


ered calmly, “I learned to cook before you 
was born, and I don’t need any books to 
tell me how, either. What do your books 
know about what I’m going to find special 
in the market every day? I may be— 
imperial, and the Lord only knows 
whether I am or not—but I know what 
folks like, especially men folks, and 
nobody ever went hungry or got sick be- 
cause I hadn’t figured it out a week in 
advance.” Mrs. Jenkins rose with re- 
covered seriousness and an unmistakable 
dignity in her rotund form. “You can 
give my ways a trial, and if you don’t like 
’em, I’ll go. But as long as I’m here, I’! 
have to go my own way. No offense 
meant, and none taken, I hope,” she 
added with hearty courtesy. 

Tracy was left with the curiously un- 
comfortable feeling of a person in the 
right who has yet had the worst of it. 
With a childish sense of relief she wel- 
comed the buzz of the door bell. 

“T’ll go,” she said hastily; ‘you stil! 
have your hat and coat on,” and retired 
from the kitchen in what might be called 
an orderly retreat. 

At the door stood a small dark plump 
woman, so smoothly gloved and hatted 
that her clothes seemed to fit her like 
omneer. Her large closely buttoned 
osom and small neatly shod feet added 
to the effect of a somewhat modified 
robin, and her voice immediately broke 
into a cascade of cordial chirrupings. 

“IT am Mrs. Barker, your next door 
neighbor,” she announced, her brown eyes 
meeting Tracy’s with a direct, alert gaze. 
“My husband is manager of the First 
National Bank, and of course he has 
always known your husband’s father and 
uncles very well. He grew up too far 
ahead of your husband to know him as a 
boy. I know you'll pardon my running 
in so informally, but 1 thought you might 
feel a little strange at first, and I wanted 
you to know right away how welcome you 





and Mr. Garnett are in Wickham.” 


bangs in the gesture she had when inspira. 


Mrs. Jenkins’ apple-round face had | 
darkened from rosy to brick red. Her | 


ped to a chair, a hand on each broad knee, | 
and choked and gurgled as her laughter | 





at last, wiping her damp brow. “I can’t | 
help it. You’re as good as a play, with © 
your red lines and your church hymns— | 


Tracy had the not too common ability 


of dramatizing a situation from the other © 


thing about it, but I can come to the whole F 
problem freshly, without anything to un- © 


macaroni.” Mrs. Jenkins sternly crushed ‘ 
down a threatened resurgence of laughter. | 


“Now look here,’ Mrs. Jenkins count- | 
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There was no mistaking the kindliness 
| in Mrs. Barker’s quick voice. There was 

also something definite and competent in 
> her trim figure and brisk movements that 
| indicated her as an adept where Tracy 
felt herself to be a novice. 

“T am strange,” Tracy admitted. “I 
never before felt the force of the phrase, 
‘ike a cat in a strange garret.’” ‘To her- 
self, however, she seemed more like a new 
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player in a game whose rules she was 
| likely to fumble. She saw herself abruptly 
as “young Mrs. Garnett,” a thread in the 


> Wickham carpet. 


“You won’t be, for long,’ said Mrs. 
| Barker with her bright kindliness. “What 
| really stopped in for, on my way home 
from the library, was to ask if you couldn’t 


| » come over this afternoon and bring your 
le W ole ed ’ . ° ° 

© work. I’m having just a few of the ladies 

in the neighborhood, and when I saw the 


oblems, | blinds up this morning and knew you had 


arrived, I thought you might like to come 
and get acquainted.” 

On that same afternoon Tracy discover- 
ed that loneliness does not depend on be- 
ing a stranger, but on being an alien. To 
be welcomed is not in itself a naturaliza- 
tion. She entered a room full of subdued 
chatter, where a dozen women exchanged 
recipes and patterns for knitted sweaters. 
Tracy watched them as if they were birds 
in an aviary. They were animated—but 
were they really interested? Tracy in- 
stantly put her question to the test. 

“Why do you embroider?” she asked 
the woman sitting next her on Mrs. 
Barker’s maroon davenport. 

Mrs. Philips’ hand poised for a moment 
with its strand of crimson thread suspend- 
ed in the air before it pounced accurately 
down on the linen on her lap. 

“Why, this Russian stuff is all the rage 
now. Didn’t you know? I'll show you, 
if you like.” 

“I didn’t mean that.” Tracy cupped 
her chin in her hand and watched those 
flashing fingers, with their diamond and 

latinum rings. “I just never thought 
Soon —-aaleae do women embroider at all? 
It takes so much time for something that 
doesn’t seem to matter very much.” 

“Oh, it’s just pick-up work.” 


IN the weeks that followed, the phrase 
assumed an almost symbolic importance 
in Tracy’s mind as the women about her 
,ceased to be a complex pattern of colors 
and voices and took on the distinctness of 
separate individuals. Charities, clubs, 
reading circles, bazaars and teas for the 
benefit of the Foundlings’ Home or the 
purchase of a lot for the new club house— 
these things were all pick-up work. For 
the first time Tracy was aware of women 
of active though untrained minds, who 
felt themselves superior to frankly wasting 
their time, but who worked, not because 
something required doing, nor because 
they must earn a living, nor because some 
individual aptitude clamored for ex- 
pression, but because time must be passed 
somehow, pride demanded at least a pre- 
tense at usefulness in the world. 

Tracy, at Mrs. Barker’s invitation, 
served on the decorating committee for a 
tea to raise funds for the Wickham Day 
Nursery, one afternoon in April. 

“Tt seems such a roundabout way to 
get at it,” she protested. “The people 
that come don’t come for tea. Their 
dollar is definitely asked for the Day 











You go in to buy some ink. 
You: “Bottle of ink, please.” 
The clerk: “Black or blue?” 
You: “M-m-m-m black, please.” 


The clerk wraps the first bottle of 
black ink that comes to his hand. 
You pick up your change and pat 
yourself on the back for having re- 
membered to buy ink. 

But you’ve forgotten—to call for 
Carter’s. 


Don’t just say “Bottle of ink.” 
You want ink that takes hold of the 
paper, that doesn’t all come up with 
the blotter—ink that is free from 
sediment—that will not build on 
your pen—ink that will remain clear 
and bright as long as the paper that 
it is written on lasts. You want 
Carter’s Ink. Ask for it by name. 

And for your fountain pen, ask 
for Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. 
It is scientifically made. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 








BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
hea S Leu ~~ 
Writing Fluid Cico Paste 
Fountain Pen Ink Typewriter Ribbons 
Colored Fountain Pen Inks Stamp Pads 
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A RUG ar WHITTALL 


a. have taken this picture that you may see how well Whittall Rugs are adapted to every 
type of home decoration—the unusual as well as the usual. This is a Whittall Anglo Per- 
sian which in the 9 x 12 size sells for $155 to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 
Look for the name WHITTALL woven in back of every rug. 
An interesting book telling how rugs are made will be sent free to those asking for it 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 160 Brussels Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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This Home-Mixed Cough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough syr- 
up, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at al] 
druggsts, Money promptly refunded 
if you are not wind 708 tried it 

he Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
c=» > 





Reg. US Pat Off 


HERE’S JAUNTY STYLE! 


HE bow's the thing for fall 
and,winter—and the Spur 
Tie’s the ace of all bows. Comes all 
tied for you—by hand. On in a jiffy. 
Two sizes—many patterns. An ex- 
clusive patented feature prevents 
curling, rolling or wrinkling. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the name Spur on the tie. 
ALL TIED FOR YOU 
Write for Style Book D 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of BULL-DOG 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 
days’ wear, Bull-Dog Belts—Vestoff Sus- 
penders—Spur Tie Four-in-Hands. 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
PAUL B. HAY, 120-Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Nursery. Well, why don’t they just give 
it, then? They know they aren’t getting 
any dollar’s worth of food and enter. 
tainment, and they don’t expect it, 
What’s the good of wasting so much 
effort—” 

“What else would we do with our 
effort? It gives it some sort of purpose, 
anyway, doesn’t it?”’ Mrs. Philips broke 
in, cutting a string with a flash of bright 
scissors blades. 

“It seems as if we could raise money 


giving money to,” 


entertainments and teas, one could really 
train oneself for some definite occupation.” 

Mrs. Janes, sallow, heavy-browed and 
emphatic,: answered in a voice of heavy 
triumph. 


taking care of a house and family won't 
leave you much freshness left over for 
taking up a ‘definite occupation’.” 

“Oh, but it does. I don’t get much 
mental companionship from a_ three 
months’ old baby, and when I tried to take 
care of my house, Mrs. Jenkins gave me to 
understand that I must let her alone or 
she would leave.” 

“Oh, my dear,” Mrs. Barker inter- 
posed, “don’t let her go, whatever you do. 
She’s worth her weight in gold.” 

“Well, here we are, driven. back on 
household management for our job in life, 
and if we try to put our wits to work on it, 
we're cowed by the standards of the 
people that work for us.” 

“TY taught school before I was married, 
and I’d certainly rather keep house than 
go back to it,” said Mrs. Philips. 

“There isn’t anything we could do, even 
if we were trained, and most of us aren’t, 
except to be school teachers or stenogta- 
phers, here in Wickham. I don’t see why 
that would be any more satisfying than 
giving our leisure to charity.” ‘There was 
a trace of venom in Mrs. Janes’ voice. 
“Oh, the charity’s all right—at least 
I'll admit it is, for the moment,” Tracy 
cut across the braided strands of sound, 
“but we’re so amateur in it all. We're 
amateur in our housekeeping, because we 
don’t try to make a real profession, an 
applied science, out of it. I suppose. 
things being as they are, if the workers in 
our kitchens could adopt the professional 
standard and understand the use of it, 
they simply wouldn’t be workers in our 
kitchens. We’re amateur in our attempts 
at social service, because we try to com- 
bine it with amusement, to get the most 
social enjoyment out of it for ourselves, 
instead of doing the most effective work. 
I don’t know what’s the answer, but there 
must be one.” 

Tracy’s cheeks were flushed with the 
earnestness of argument, but she felt sud- 
denly very small and cold and lonely. 
She dropped into silence, and almost at 
once the chatter flowed round and over 
her. 

She clipped stems and filled vases with 
a preoccupied line between her straight 
narrow brows. Was there an answer? 
Was she, too, to be caught in the network 
of unnecessary activities, which were 
“neither outwardly productive nor inwardly 
expressive? So chill a wind of discourage- 
ment blew over her that she shivered as if 
in an actual draft. 
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just a mother, in the abstract. She was 
also Tracy Garnett. None of these women 
were just mothers. They were all scram- 
bling, in a rattling emptiness, to fill their 
hours and their minds with something that 
would seem real, to disguise from them- 
selves that all they did was only a stop- 
gap, ‘pick-up work.” 

She realized, with the sudden percep- 
tion we give to something that has been 
present, unnoticed, for a long time, that 
her loneliness was entire, an invisible 
atmosphere round her solitary figure. She 
and Oliver had planned to share every 
experience. But he could offer no counsel 
for these intricate perplexities. He was 
enmeshed in his own difficulties, she knew. 
To lean upon him with her discontent 
would be sheer emotional weakness. 
There was nothing he could alter. She 
must find her own way out. Or was there 
a way out? What, definitely, was there 
for her? Were women really a super- 
fluity, except as child bearers? She 
looked at the figures clustering round the 
tables, setting out tea cups, cutting cake. 
Desperation rose in Tracy against that 
clattering emptiness. For the first time, 
life appeared not menacing but blank. 
She shut her eyes involuntarily against 
that blankness. Then, as the first group 
of guests drifted in past the cashier’s 
table, she opened them very wide and 
stared across the room through the open 
window. Not even against blankness 
would she shut her eyes. 

here might not be a way out—but she 
would never give up looking, never haul 
down her flag. With a little smile at her 
own grandiloquence—“But I mean it, all 
the same,” she murmured—Tracy turned 
to the buffet and began pouring tea. 


XIII 
LIVER had taken over his father’s 


cubicle of an office in the largest and 
oldest of the factory buildings and set 
himself, in conference with his father’s 
secretary, the sales manager and the pur- 
chasing agent, to make a working plan of 
the routine of the bleachery. Within a 
month he felt very much less bewildered 
than he had expected to be. 

From his uncles he had little help. The 
mills to them became real only when the 
abstract algebraical symbols of overhead, 
wage-scale, costs, and selling price were 
translated into net profits. But James 
Garnett had known how to choose his 
directors of departments, and Miss Penni- 
man, his secretary, a tall, emaciated 
spinster with a fierce precision of utter- 
ance, could have stepped into James’ 
place without a jar in the mechanism 
which turned the wheel from production 
to distribution and back to production 


again. 

If the mills had been taken out of Miss 
Penniman’s life, there would have been 
only gasping, airless vacancy left. There 
was nothing else to which she could give 
herself. In a girlhood to which she sel- 
dom looked back, blurred under a dust of 
years, she had been proud of a passion for 
perfection, perfection which she had 
envisaged in her carefully secret thoughts 
as an indefinite “Mr. Right,” who should 
appear in complete and shining panoply. 
She had thought of herself as a girl of 
“high ideals,” and, as none of the mar- 
riages of her school mates seemed at all 
like chapters out of novels, she felt her 
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superiority to those who had accepted 
what she called “‘second bests.” 

No one, in high school, in business 
college, or in the offices where she worked 
had ridden into these various domains in 
visibly shining armor. Miss Penniman, 
with diminishing frequency, chilled tenta- 
tive advances from unknightly appli- 
cants for intimacy, and gradually her old 
eggan for perfection was transferred to 

work. She served the Garnett 
Bleachery with disinterested concentra- 
tion. Failing a perfect lover, she would at 
least have a perfect filing system. 

“She looked at me through those rim- 
less eye-glasses of hers as if I were a small 
boy caught playing with matches when 
she detailed to me the. methods father 
used to keep the mills from being union- 
ized. I told her I wanted to make a 
thorough investigation before I decided 
whether we wanted to keep them from 
being unionized or not,” Oliver told Tracy 
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at the end of his first six months in 
Wickham. Her own enthusiasm kindled 
to his as he went on. 

“I’m in a rather interesting position. | 
happen to be on the employers’ side of 
the fence, and yet I haven’t the prepos- 
sessions of the employer. I want to 
see industry as a whole, not just as a 
scramble for profits on the one side and 
wages on the other. When I said that to 
Miss Penniman, she trotted out the 
figures of money father had spent on wel- 
fare work and said the men would never 
have dared to rise against father in his lif 
time. She advised me to ‘frustrate their 
knavish tricks.’ She’d found out—that 
woman knows everything—that a mass 
meeting of the workers has been called, on 
the quiet, of course, to listen to a union 
delegate who’s been working among them 
for some time.” 

Oliver dug his hands into his pockets 
and swung back and forth across the 
library floor. 

“Look here, comrade Tracy, I’ve got a 
real job before me. I wish it hadn’t come 
to a head so soon. I haven’t anything to 
go on but the sheer merits of the case—I 
mean there hasn’t been time for me to 
work up any very stable confidence in me 
either among th men or with Uncle 
William and Uncle Allen. If I’d been here 
longer—long enough to give the Uncs con- 
fidence in my judgment and the workmen 
confidence in my disinterestedness—Why 
should 1 be disinterested, they think—” 
He broke off and began again. “But 
here’s the big chance at real mediation. 
I’ve got to make a go of it. I’ve got to 
show those men that I may actually care 
to work in their interest, for the sake of 
justice—and there'll never be peace with- 
out justice—even though I am an owner. 
And I’ve got to show Uncle William and 
Uncle Allen that labor isn’t simply a 
rapacious, treacherous beast, to be 
whipped when possible and cajoled when 
necessary 

“The first thing to do,” he went on, “‘is 
to get the union delegate—that’s Lafferty 
—to postpone the mass meeting until I’ve 
had time to win the Uncs over. Once 
that meeting is held, the Uncs will see it as 
a fight, and nothing will be able to move 
them. I’m going to see Lafferty today— 
he’ll have the surprise of his life,” he 
added with a chuckle. 

Lafferty entered the narrow quarters of 
Oliver’s office with the wariness of an 
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animal circling round its enemy. He was 
a long, dark, taciturn man, neither a 
demagogue nor a fanatic. There was 
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vorked about him, though very few of his asso- 
2INS in ciates and antagonists were aware of it, 
liman, the ultimate courage of the fighter un- 


tenta- sustained by illusions. He profoundly 
| distrusted the sincerity and integrity of all 





appli- ; st 4 
er old employers, with a skepticism reinforced 
red to by long experience. — But he had no hope 
arnett that the men whom it was his business to 
entra- sting into a consciousness of their own 
ald at position would usher in a glorious era of 


prosperity and justice if the reins of power 





rim. [| were at once put into their hands. 

smal] | Such a man would never be a popular 

when | leader. But he was a tireless worker, 

ather with a general’s genius for organization. 

nion- | His childhood had been passed in incred- 
ke a | ible squalor, with a rollicking, drunken 


ided | father, a shiftless, untidy mother, and a 






























































from fluctuating horde of brothers and sisters 
racy who drifted in and out until they dis- 
s in appeared altogether. Yet Michael had 
dled contrived to educate himself, deeply, in 
the subjects that interested him. He 
. | © knew nothing of science, nothing of 
e of | languages except stray words picked up 
DOs- from Wops and Hunkies. But his reading 
to in economics was not confined to inflam- 
sa matory popularizations of Marx, and his 
and long and passionate study of history had 
t to clinched in him the belief that nothing is 
the really accomplished by mankind in its 
vel- eddying activities. His other passion 
ver was poetry, and he used to read aloud, 
life sonorously, in the emptiness of some 
eir second-rate hotel bed-room: 
hat ‘We are here as on a darkling plain 
aSS i _ confused alarms of scruggle and “i - 
on ight, 
on Wheeden armies clash by night.” Do you Repeat on your tires ? 
-m fc belonged by race to the gerd ve 
gathering in himself the terrible indomi- : =o 
7 sable aatiades, “eiten We catglecs <tle- Do you buy the same make of tire again? Most 
he pensating merriment, of the Gael. He SILVERTOWN users do; and that’s the test of a 
saw the struggle of labor for power as : 
a some great poetic tragedy, robbed of its tire. SILVERTOWN performance, of course, does 
ne dignity by the tawdry costumes of the , . 
0 performers. He despised the intriguing it. Back of the performance is the sound manu- 
; internal politics of the unions, yet he . 3 oa’ . : 
‘a played chem with consummate skill. He facturing principle of maintained quality. Skill, 
P elieved in justice, but without hope. effort, and care are centered in SILVERTOWN. 
e HIS was the man who walked warily It comes out in performance and repeats. 
\- Te Oliver’s office, and, as warily, _— P Pe 
n waited for his antagonist to make the 
y first move. THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
‘ An impulse of recognition flashed across ESTABLISHED 1870 
t Oliver’s face. Lafferty’s dark, thin fea- 
. tures, with their abnormal length of chin In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
) and deep curved lines at each side of the Toronto + Montreal + Winnipeg 
; mouth, were carefully expressionless. But 
f Oliver knew that here was a man whom he 
would instinctively understand. Both 
faces were sensitive, both stubborn; their 
heads were of the precise shape for bat- *s 
tering against stone walls. Oliver smiled 
with unconscious friendliness, acknowl- 
edging, unaware, the sympathy of their 
temperaments. 
“1 asked you to come in to talk over ; 
this movement to have the men demand 
a closed shop,” Oliver began directly. 
“Naturally you would have your spies ILVERIT OWN RD 
out.” Lafferty’s voice was colorless. 
“The news was brought to me, that’s a 
fact. Things being as they are, I'd be a 
dunce to keep my head deliberately in the SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
sand, wouldn’t I? But I don’t want them 
to stay asthey are. As between the open 
and closed shop, I believe in the closed 
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shop. As between organized and unor- 
ganized labor, I believe in organized 
labor.” 

“You are ready to unionize the Garnett 
Bleachery without a fight?” Lafferty 
could not cover his surprise. 

| “No. Partly because I could never 
| swing it with my two partners. But 
| mostly because I want to go farther.” 

“Ah. I thought so.” Oliver was stung 
to a youthful indignation by the hint of 
contemptuous irony. 

“You might hear what I have to say, 
before turning it down,” he jerked out, 
flushing in spite of himself. “I’m going 
to take you into my confidence. | 
believe that organization has brought to 
labor the only justice it has ever been 
able to get. Conditions today are not 
perfect, but they are better than they 
were two centuries ago; and collective 
action has made the change. Non-union 
men inevitably fall heir to the benefits of 
these years of struggle—they share in the 
advantages and they ought to take their 
part in the costs and the responsibilities-— 
just as men have to belong to the com- 
munity, pay taxes, are liable for military 
service—” 

For the first time Lafferty’s face relaxed 
in a smile. 

“You hardly need to preach unionism 
to me,” he said dryly. 

“T just wanted you to know where | 
stand on that issue. But here’s the point. 
All that has been won has been won by 
war. And war is waste. I don’t believe 
that capital contributes anything to indus- 


try— 

“Neither do I,” Lafferty interposed 
quickly. 

“Nor that it contributes everything. 
The Federation of Labor has put all its 
attention on wages, hours, working con- 
ditions. That’s only the first step. But 
whatever else the present wage-system is, 
it’s proved itself wasteful and inefficient. 
We have learned how to manage machines, 
but we’ve made a grisly mess of manag- 
ing men. The only way to encourage 
good workmanship is to give men. an 
interest in their work. I believe that the 
men who work in these mills have a right 
to share in the management and in the 
profits of their work.” 

“T tell you right now that labor doesn’t 
hold with profit-sharing schemes. That 
little sop has been handed out just about 
often enough,” Lafferty cut in with some 
acerbity. 

“This isn’t any hand-out from above,” 
Oliver retorted. ‘What I propose is a 
division of profits into three equal parts: 
one for the owners, one for the employes, 
and one for a sinking fund against a rainy 
day, to pay wages and interest on capital 
in a period of loss. As to details of 
management, I have worked out here a 
system of shop committees—”’ Oliver laid 
a folded paper before Lafferty on the desk. 

But Lafferty made no move to pick it 
up. 
“And what, precisely, do you want me 
to do?” he asked. 

“T want you to lay off your work among 
the men and postpone your demonstration 
meeting. Experiments in industrial de- 
mocracy have been carried out in union 
shops. Understand, I’m not cooking 
this scheme up as an alternative to union 
labor. I’m laying my cards on the table. 
Both my uncles are away just now.. If 
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© the union issue came up in this fashion, 
| before I had an opportunity of presenting 
» my plan to them, they’d be antagonized 
) from the start and I’d have little hope of 
) putting it through. That's one side of it. 
On the other hand, the men would distrust 
the scheme because they would think it 
was in the nature of a forced concession, 
dictated by fear of a strike. It hinges on 
you, you see. What do you think of it?” 
” The little room was quiet for a minute. 
Then Lafferty said tonelessly, 
“Think? That the owners of the Gar- 
nett Bleachery must be more afraid of a 
- strike than I supposed.” 
“You don’t believe in my sincerity?” 
Oliver flared. 
i “T have had no reason, in a rather long 
experience, to believe in any employer's 
© sincerity. What sincerity have we a 
right to expect from the enemy?” There 
' was no bitterness in Lafferty’s voice, only 
a dreariness which precluded Oliver’s 
is 
ra 









swift impulse of indignation. “Oddly 
enough,” Lafferty went on, “I do believe 
that you are sincere. Perhaps because 
you are young. To be frank, the situ- 
ation puzzles me; I didn’t think either of 
your uncles was wily enough to cook this 
up.” 

Oliver made no direct reply. 

“7 happen to have fallen into this job,” 
he said after a moment, “but I’m not 
saturated with the traditions of the 
employer. I come in from the outside. I 
heard of this move of yours, and that only 
hurried me up in what I’d have tried to 
work out anyway. I’m convinced that 
it will work—it is working in hundreds of 
plants right now—and it’s at any rate 
clear that some re-organization is inevi- 
table.” 

“Unless they succeed in pushing us 
over the brink of revolution first.” There 
was something not so much sinister as 
hopeless in Lafferty’s quiescence. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Oliver 





reached his hand abruptly across the 





table towards Lafferty. 

“I believe you’re going to give me a 
trial,” he broke out irrepressibly. 

“Tl give you,” said Lafferty, “the bene- 
fit of the doubt—until a week from 
tonight.” 

But as he rose he took the hand that 
still reached toward him across the desk. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Vanishing Values 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Rummy,” he said, gazing deep into 
the faithful brown eyes, “we've laid our 
plans craftily and we’ve done all we can 
to come into our own. The rest, as the 
poets say, is ‘on the knees of the gods.’ ” 

And that the Airedale understood was 
shown by the vigorous wagging of his tail. 


Two flat tires and a fouled spark-plug 
interrupted the downhill progress of 
Benjamin Cline from the Sierra snows to 
the red mud of the valley. There was no 
time for food in Oroville; indeed, there 
was barely time to gain the station and 
send for the garage man to drive away 
his Tin Four. Then, muddy from his 
tire-changing and cross from unsatisfied 
hunger, the examiner heaved his sack 
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Route: 


on to the baggage-car of the south-bou} 
train and followed it with his own bulk 
Having made countless examining trip 
of this nature Cline had come to knoje 
the train crews of the Western Pacis 
quite well, and the baggage-man on thif 
particular train was no exception. Cha! 
ting with him, and munching sandwich. 
purchased from the news vendor, th 
examiner passed the hours away until) 
Sacramento was reached. 3 
Save for the boarding of the train a) 
Marysville of a man and a large dog, th’) 
trip had been uneventful. The shaggy) 
dog, chained in a far corner of the car, hag 
provoked mirthful comment reflecting oy 
his sires, and Cline paid but scant atten. 
tion to the alleged owner of the homeh 
animal who upon two occasions limped in 
from the smoker to give water to his pet. 
Night had fallen when Sacramento wa 
reached, and when his samples had been 


transferred to a taxi, and from thence 
















been taken to his private room in the 
assaying department at the smelter, the 
examiner turned the key in the lock and 
was driven to a restaurant. He had pul) 
in a hard day, and he flattered himself” 
that he had been both vigilant and faith-| 
ful, deserving an elaborate meal to make 
up for those he had missed. 

A surprise awaited him the next fore 
noon, when after a separate and doubly} 
checked analysis of the four samples from 
the Retributor Cline found that the sacks 
tagged “B” and “‘D” were unusually rich 
in gold—*‘D” in fact carrying the unusual 
value of sixty-five dollars a ton. ‘There 
was a trifle of silver in all four samples, a 
heavy percentage of tellurium, and 
although there existed but a trace of gold 
in the ore representing veins ‘“‘A” and 
“C,” the expert was more than satisfied 
that a rich “find” had come the way of his 
syndicate. 

Impatient and restless he puffed at a 
cigarette until his pacing up and down 
before the battery of furnaces was inter- 
rupted by the approach of the head of the 
assaying department. In_ his stained 
fingers the latter held the elaborate report 
sheet which bore Cline’s neat figures. 

The metallurgist blinked under his eye- 
shade. “We agree, Mr. Cline,” he said, 
“practically to a grain. The two rich 
samples are wonderful examples of—” 
Benjamin Cline waited to hear no more. 
He dashed away the butt of his cigarette 
and snatched at the report sheet now 
verified officially. With this in his hand 
he burst unannounced into the private 
office of General Manager Fernandez and 
astonished that astute gentleman in the 
midst of important dictation. 

“From Michael O’Looney’s new pros- } 
pect,” Cline wheezed triumphantly, and 
laid two tiny “buttons” of metal and the 
report before his superior. 

Excited mildly by the unusual emotion 
shown by his tried and trusted “outside 
man,” the head of the Yuba-Sacramento 
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Transportation & Smelting Corporation 
picked up the sheet of paper and cast his 
eyes over it. After a glance at a signi(i- 
cant column footing the financier wet his 
lips and paused to polish his glasses. 
Cline watched the shrewd eyes leap to 
the corner of the report which bore the 
initialed verification of his fellow expert 
and then broke the silence. 

“It’s the best thing I’ve run across in 
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two years,” he declared with enthusiasm. 
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Ever cautious, reserved to a degree, 
President Fernandez listened intently 
while his man went on to speak of the 
Retributor, the probable quantitative 
yield, the nearness of the find to a mill- 
site where a six-foot Pelton wheel could 
be set up on land already owned by the 
corporation. Cline hinted at the cost of 
installing a ten-stamp mill as an initial 
unit and was deep in the matter of jig 
tables and a cyanide leaching trough when 
Fernandez felt moved to interrupt. 

“Do you think O’Looney means busi- 
ness about the four-day option?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

“I certainly do. I’ve known him a good 
many years, and never before have I seen 
him act and speak as he did yesterday. 
He’s got us on the hip. He knows it. 
We’ve got to pay his price—or let the 
Muschenheims gobble it.” 

A long silence ensued while the presi- 
dent bit his cherry-red under lip and 
frowned out of the window at the sunlit 
dome of the Capitol. 

“The laying-out of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars,” he said presently, “‘requires 
a vote of my directors. There’s time 
enough for that. Meanwhile you take 
the first train for Oroville and look into 
the title. If everything is iron-clad”—the 
speaker consulted his watch—‘‘you’ll 
have just about time to reach O’Looney 
by dark and offer him a royalty of five 
dollars a ton or so. If he won’t take that 
you may offer him thirty thousand to 
close the deal.” 

Benjamin Cline shook his head. “I 
don’t think he’ll listen to me,” he said 
and rose to his feet. 

“Then call me up the first thing in the 
morning,” Fernandez instructed a little 
testily, adding as an after thought: “And 
make certain the escrow agreement at the 
bank protects us absolutely until the last 
minute.” 

The examiner nodded understandingly 
and hastened away, leaving his chief to 
gloat over the figures submitted to him 
and to dream of a heavy dividend for 
Y. & S. stockholders at the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

And the dream was a lengthy one as 
dreams measure, for with interruptions it 
persisted all that night and well into the 
forenoon which followed, when Cline 
called up from Oroville. 

“T’m here at the First National,” he 
said tersely, “‘and you’d better get hold of 
your board of directors. The papers are 
as straight as a string—government 
patents. O’Looney stands firm as a rock 
-~aggravated because we're haggling 
with him. If it weren’t for the escrow I 
imagine he’d swing over to the Muschen- 
heims. He’s still bitter about the Rosa- 
lind deal.” 

Thrice President Fernandez stroked 
his black vandyke and then snapped a 
question or two. The answers were un- 
equivocal, likewise his concluding in- 
structions. 

“Stay right on the job. I’ll wire my 
directors without delay.” 


THERE was serenity in the soul of 
Michael O’Looney as he leaned back 
from the oft-rewritten preface to his life 
work and read aloud to the attentive 
Rummy: 

‘and so it shall be my task to divorce 
monkish legend from the authoritative 
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| and bedraggled youth. 
| master’s son from Forbestown, a freckled 
| boy who had long since been admitted to 
| the small circle of Rummy’s friendly 


facts known to the chroniclers of his day, 
to strip from the history of this remark- 
able British chief the absurd fictions of 


| medieval romancers and to show him to 


my readers as the kindly and practical 
super-Knight of’ —” 

The Airedale’s attention wavered at a 
sound without the cabin. Michael per- 
ceived the turning of the cocked ears and 
laid down the manuscript of “King Arthur 
in Legend and in Fact.” 

It was the afternoon of the day on 
which option of the Y. & S. expired, and 
O’Looney knew that the steps which came 
splashing through the late January rain 


were those of one who brought him inm- | 
portant news. The hour of noon had long | 


since passed. He was worth seventy-five 
thousand dollars—or nothing! He had 
spurned Benjamin Cline’s offers to com- 
promise on the price. He had played a 
bold game, and the cards were now about 


to be turned face up. 


“Come in,” he called at a tap at the 
door. 

And forthwith there entered a muddy 
It was the post- 


acquaintances. 
e > ”” 
Dad sent me over with a telephome, 


| he said, fishing in an inside pocket. “And 


he says I was to tell you that he repeated 
it back to Oroville after he writ it down, 
and that it’s all true.” 

Michael took the limp paper from the 
hand of the messenger and lost no time in 
mastering its brief contents. 

“Escrow proceedings closed  satis- 
factorily,” it read; “Benjamin Cline hav- 
ing power of attorney. We hold subject 
to your order seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in currency. Congratulations!” To 
the communication was appended the 


| name of the First National’s cashier. 


For three long minutes the old man 


| stared out of the single window of the 


cabin. But he saw neither the rain-swept 
slopes nor the dripping pines and cedars. 
The murmur of the swollen south fork of 


| the Feather River came to him as the 
| gentle fluttering of angels’ wings. The 


pattering of rain-drops on leafmold and 
fallen needle came as a whispered bene- 
diction. For now to him many things 
were possible. There was the matter of 
Jerry Foley, crippled while thawing-out 
dynamite on a placer claim which turned 
out to be practically valueless. Jerry 
existed in a hovel in the outskirts of 
Forbestown, was fed by neighbors almost 
as poor as he was himself, and crawled 
like a beast on all fours to cut and fetch 
his firewood and wait on himself with the 
power yet left in his arms. 

And there was the matter of the widow 
of Curley Downing, caught and crushed 
in the cave-in at the North Star Tunnel 
three years before. Mary Downing had 
grown gray and worn during those years. 
Shoes and stockings had gone up in price. 
There were two children at school. It was 
an open secret that the taxes on her cabin 
and five acres had not— 

A question from the waiting boy 
brought Michael out of his train of 
thought. He turned from the window 
and fumbled in an old cardigan jacket 
hung near the head of his bunk. 

““Take these and buy some marbles for 





yourself,” he told the lad and forced two 
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silver dollars on him. “And tell your 
father to reserve a seat for me on the 
morning stage.’ 

The door closed behind a happy boy 
who clutched tightly the largest amount 
of money he had ever possessed at one 
time, and as he slopped away up the 
muddy trail Michael placed more wood 
on the fire. Once more the Retributor’s 
discoverer read over the message which 
meant so much to him, and then, the 
tawny muzzle of the dog hooked over one 
of his knees, he stroked the head of his 
companion and for the first time began to 
consider from a personal angle his newly 
acquired wealth. 

“Tt means a new home for us,” he said 
at length to the dog, his eyes on his books, 
his thoughts far away. “It means lots of 
time for research and writing, a nearness 
to priceless volumes of reference that I 
feared I never might live to see.” 

Late into the night Michael sat by his 
fire, and with the dog dozing fitfully at his 
feet he planned out the few years of life 
he could with reason expect. The rain 
was still falling as he sought his bunk, but 
with the coming of morning the sun shone 
brightly and naught remained of the 
storm but the muddy trail and the swish 
of hurrying waters in the flooded river. 

Misery, true to her name, hee-hawed 
dismally as O’Looney stuffed her panniers 
with the last of his books and such per- 
sonal belongings as he did not care to 
leave behind for the new owners. Michael 
paused to consider a bulky dictionary. 
Affectionately he fluttered its pages for 
the last time and then laid it back on the 
table. 

“T think we'll leave it for the next man 
that lives here,” he said with a smile. 
“Better for it to be used for pipe-lights 
than to break Misery’s back.” 

One farewell look round him and he 
closed the door. 


[% the annals of Forbestown history, 
written in the hearts of the people, it is 
a matter of record how old Michael 
O’Looney made a flying trip to the mining 
hamlet after a brief absence in Oroville, 
and that thereafter the crippled Jerry 
Foley came to board with the widow of 
Curley Downing. From no authoritative 
source could the villagers learn the 
amount of the quarterly income settled 
upon the widow in return for her feeding 
and lodging the cripple for life, and for 
feeding and lodging—in her backyard 
shed—the emancipated Misery. In any 
event shoes and stockings for the children 
came easy, and after that memorable day 
in early February the load of years seemed 
to have slipped from Mary Downing’s 
shoulders. 

Likewise it is a matter of public record 
that the Yuba-Sacramento Transporta- 
tion & Smelting Corporation declared no 
dividends on its stock the June following 
Michael O’Looney’s sale of the Retribu- 
tor. There was a loud noise in the hills 
where bats came to fly round a deserted 
stamp-mill and spiders spun webs over 
ore-bins which were used but once; there 
were rumblings in Sacramento, where a 
highly efficient examiner and appraiser of 
mining prospects declared the mystery too 
deep for him to solve; but never to Presi- 
dent Fernandez’ satisfaction was it ex- 
plained why one sample of ore should 
assay upwards of sixty-five dollars per ton 
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in gold, another sample a trifle over forty- 
one, when the “mine-run” values of the 
veins from which the samples were taken 
averaged less than the cost of the nails 
which held the mill together. 

Could the vandyked financier have 
been present at a meeting in early Feb- 
ruary at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco of Michael O’Looney and one 
Joseph Ramsay, his curiosity might have 
been satisfied. In a private room on the 
fourth floor, for the first time since their 
parting at the Retributor, the ex-gambler 
and the prospector shook hands. When 
the two dogs—smuggled up by conniving 
bell-hops and an elevator man— had 
settled down, Michael counted out a pile 
of yellow-backed notes and shoved it 
toward his friend. 

“Joe,” he said, indicating the heap of 
currency, “‘that ought to be enough to fit 
up the best cigar store this side of 
Denver.” 

“Yep,” Ramsay admitted as he folded 
the banknotes. “I’ve put in two days 
lookin’ over fixtures since I got your 
phone from Oroville, and I’ve got my eye 
on the best corner in Reno. Bird’s-eye 
maple and real plate-glass come a little 
high these days, but I reckon I can pu!! 
through.” 

“Did you have to introduce yourself as 
a veterinary on the train?” Michael asked 
after a silence of some moments. 


OE shook his head. “It was pie,” he 

declared. “I chained Rover aboard 
the baggage-car at Marysville just as we 
planned, and stood ready to explain tha‘ 
the dog needed anti-toxin for distemper. 
I located the big feller and his sack of 
samples. Then I went back into the 
smoker and filled the hypodermic from 
the little bottle you gave me. Pretty soon 
I meandered back to the baggage-car to 
give Rover water, and says | to myself, 
“Here’s hopin’ I can jab one corner o’ the 
sack and squirt enough juice into it to 
show up heavy in the assay.’ So I passed 
and jabbed while the big feller kept on 
eatin’ sandwiches and chinnin’ to the 
baggage-man. But the second time it 
wasn’t so easy. I wanted to get another 
jab into the opposite corner of the sack, 
just as you told me to, but Cline was sit- 
ting on a truck close to his samples. I had 
the syringe in one hand and a pan of 
water for Rover in the other as ce 
bustin’ into the car, and when I piped the 
layout I prayed for a tunnel or a little 
wreck or something of that sort. And 
then all of a sudden we came to a sharp 
curve. I staggered plumb against Cline 
and spilled most o’ the water over his 
shoes. While he stooped over and cussed 
I made one desperate stab for the sack 
and squeezed the plunger quick and 
hard—” 
With a burst of laughter Joe inter- 
rupted himself, presently to conclude: 
“And Cline’ll never know how close I 
came to stickin’ him in the leg and vac- 
cinatin’ him with two dollars’ worth o’ 
chloride of gold!” 
Michael smiled grimly and drew hard 
at his cigar. 
“They say ‘All’s well that ends well’,” 
he quoted after a time, “and so now I’m 
in a position to say it was a brilliant idea 
of mine to salt Cline’s samples. The fact 
that he always takes an abundance of 





specimens and invariably rides with them 
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in the baggage-car made it the easier for 
‘me. The Retributor was well named, 
indeed.” 

“Tt seems almost like Black Magic,” 
Ramsay mused aloud, “that a feller can 
squirt a little liquid into a sackful o’ 
) broken rock, and that pure gold shows up 

in the assay.” 
| “Yer it’s a fact,”’ Michael went on to 
‘explain. “Two bits worth of gold in solu- 
‘tion shot into a fifty-pound sack of 
> samples would be reported on as ore run- 
) ning twelve or thirteen dollars per ton. 
BA dollar’s worth of solution from the 
£ cyanide tank of any one of the working 
> Mother Lode mines introduced into a 
> sample sack of fifty pounds would indicate 


& 











© ore running about forty dollars to the ton. 


There was nearly half an ounce of the pure 


© metal in the flask I gave you, and I chose 
~ the chloride form rather than the cyanide 


© on account of the non-poisonous nature 
of the former. Within an hour after you 
F squirted the stuff into the samples the 


© liquid dried out and left the gold deposited 
' inthe form of a film-like coating invisible 


to the naked eye. Later, Cline’s electric 
furnace eliminated the dross, showed up 
my little investment—and the haste and 
greed of the Y. & S. accomplished the rest. 
Is it all clear to you now, my friend?” 

Joe Ramsay grinned at the conclusion 
of the tabloid lecture having to do with 
chemistry and metallurgy. Then he made 
bold to say: “It’s clear enough; but I’d 
like to know where you’ll be heading for 
now-—you, with all that kale.” 

Michael O’Looney mused in silence for 
a while. And then a smile lit up his 
weather-worn and wrinkled face and a 
new light burned in his blue eyes as he 
proceeded to give the other an inkling of 
his life-work respecting the true history 
of a certain king of olden times—a king 
who never decorated a faro layout, but 
who reigned, as Michael himself might 
have reigned, in the days before poker was 
thought of. 


The Hero of 
Puerto del Rey 


(Continued from page 8) 
sign of fear and were relieved and satis- 
fied. It was a great, a glorious night. 
Often had men battled there for our Car- 
menita, but never before had one of them 
been the man to whom she had given her 
heart. This would indeed be Carmenita’s 
battle. Willing hands pushed back the 
tables and stacked them up along the 
walls. Words of cheer, of encourage- 
ment, of confident hope, poured into the 
ears of Carmenita and Pelton. And at 
eight o’clock, even as the bells of Capis- 
trano tolled the hour and faintly floated 
down to us across the distances, Mazzetti 
entered La Casa de las Rosas. 

“One would have thought that he had 
come to a tryst with love instead of to a 
meeting with his enemy. His uniform 
was new and glittered with gold braid. 
His mustache was carefully waxed and 
curled and sharpened. His hair was 
brushed to precision, sleek and black. He 
paused in the doorway to sweep his 
courtly bow. He was greeted by silence. 
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Out on the edge of the sparkling Pacific where 
the majestic arm of Point Loma separates the 
blue which is the bay from the blue which is 
the sea, and shelters the beautiful harbor of 
San Diego, California, the good things of life 
you have dreamed of are awaiting you. 


From many states and foreign lands have 
come those who are able to choose their en- 
vironment from among the favored spots of 
the earth. Attracted by the mild but invigor- 
ating climate—warm in winter, cool in summer 
—the advantages of a thoroughly modern home 
city and the cordiality ofits 725,000 residents, 
they have found this to be their ideal back- 
ground for contentment. 


You will find interest and enjoyment un- 
limited in the pastimes of beach and fairway 





“Carmenita did not seem to like this 


silence. She ignored Mazzetti, but she 
called out to us. 
““Come! Come! A little life, my 


friends! Your Carmenita’s evening has 

begun. In a very few minutes you will 

see how worthy is Carmenita’s lover!’ 

“She stirred us to life, to laughter, to a 
babble of chattering and a sea of motion. 
She and her helpers began to hand round 
glasses of wine. 

“But do not drink it yet,’ she cau- 
tioned. ‘It is for the toast.’ 

“We held our glasses by the stems and 
waited. Mazzetti removed his coat, 
turned up his sleeves to reveal his power- 
ful forearms. Pelton, nervous, self-con- 
scious, stripped himself of his coat, his 
collar and tie, and, too, rolled back his 
sleeves. At sight of his arms we breathed 
a sigh of relief. They were strong and 
muscular, quite the match of Mazzetti’s. 
The men moved toward each other to the 
center of the floor. There, Carmenita 
stepped between them, three glasses of 
wine in her hands. She handed one to 
Pelton and one to Mazzetti, and the 
third she kept for herself. 

“My dear friends,’ she sang out gayly, 
her glass raised high, ‘let us drink a toast 
—to the gallant gladiators!’ 

“We started to drink, but Mazzetti spoke 
and stopped the glass-rims at our lips. 

“*Not to the gladiators,’ he cried, ‘but 
to Carmenita—the most wonderful, the 
most beautiful, the most glorious woman 
in all the world!’ And he drained his 
glass, and we drained ours, and sent a 
great cheer to the rafters. Then we fell 
silent; for Carmenita had moved away 
with the emptied glasses, and Pelton and 
Mazzetti stood face to face. 

“*T am ready,’ said Pelton in an even 
voice, a steady voice that thrilled and re- 
assured us. ‘Are you?’ 

“*Yes, Senor, I am _ ready,’ replied 
Mazzetti; and we were thrilled anew; for 
Mazzetti’s voice was not, as usual, clear 
and full, but somewhat cracked and 
husky. The supercilious sneer had fled his 
features, too; his face, 1t seemed to us, 
seemed rather drawn and white. Lumps 





and mountain passes, always smiled upon by 
sunny skies, and in the many enterprises of 
this growing, progressive city of 
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THAT fight, Sefior! 


of sheer happiness rose to our throats. 
Mazzetti was breaking! His supreme 
courage was tottering even before a blow 
was struck! 


It will live in my 

memory forever. It will live in the 
memory of all who witnessed it. It was 
a battle of giants, giants in stature and 
strength and courage. But from the 
first blow that was launched, the result 
was never in doubt. Pelton played with 
the supreme Mazzetti as a cat plays with 
a mouse. Two, three, perhaps four blows 
were all Mazzetti landed, and these 
seemed as futile against Pelton as if they 
had struck a rock. Actually, one might 
have imagined that they were devoid of 
all power, so easily did Pelton shake them 
off, and Pelton’s blows were crushing. 
There was strength! There was power! 
It is incredible to see how Mazzetti with- 
stood so many of them. But at length 
he fell to the floor for the last time, and 
bleeding, battered, slashed to insensibility, 
he could not rise again. Two men be- 
tween them carried him from La Casa de 
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las Rosas and to the refuge of his ship. 
In Puerto del Rey he was seen no more. 
The next day his ship sailed. 
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“What happiness there was for us that 
night! Those who had had unspoken 
doubts were ashamed of them, and chased 
away reflections of them by a show of 
complete joy. Toast after toast was 
drunk—to our Carmenita, to our Pelton, 
to the never-ending happiness of both. 
And at last we went to our homes, with 
an unforgettable evening left behind. 

“We celebrated all that week, if not 
openly, at least in our hearts. Prepar- 
ations for the wedding of our Carmenita 
and our Pelton were begun. On Thurs- 
day of that week they would be married. 
And until Wednesday all Puerto del Rey 
knew such sustained happiness as it had 
never known before within our memory. 
All, that is, save Maria, who kept her- 
self housed, or so we thought until we 
found that she had gone. Such is the 
power of jealousy, Sefor. But on that 
Wednesday, Senor, our joy was suddenly 
crushed. 

“Ah, pardon an old man if my voice 
cracks and breaks in the telling of it; if 
tears come to my old eyes as I recall it to 
mind. 


eB was Wednesday evening, the night 
before the wedding. La Casa de las 
Rosas was closed—the wedding feast was 
to have been held there on the morrow. 
It was about nine o’clock—yes, the mis- 
sion bells were chiming the hour—and I 
was walking down that very street you 
see before you, toward the sea. And 
suddenly I saw Carmenita coming to- 
ward me, tottering, staggering; and when 
I ran to her and reached her side she 
crumpled in my arms, insensible. I car- 
ried her back here, to my home, suspect- 
ing tragedy, but knowing nothing. Her 
clothes were dripping with the water of 
the sea; as I held her across my arms, her 
wet, loosened hair was like a black cas- 
cade that fell almost to the dust. 

“The next morning—it should have 
been her bridal morning, Senor—we heard 
from her lips what had happened. Until 
then, she could not be roused. She and 
Pelton had walked together under the 
moon and the stars to the cliff that rises 
from the sea beyond the quay, there to 
the right of El Camino Blanco. And— 
ah, spare an old man the pain of relating 
it in detail! She fell, by some unhappy 
accident, into the sea—it swirls madly 
there, at the rocks—and Pelton (God 
honor his name!) Pelton sought to save 
her. He did, Sefior—but at the cost of 
his own life. He managed to get her to 
the rocks—it was a feat impossible to any- 
one but a Pelton—where she could climb 
to safety; but—alas!—his strength was 
spent—and he was sucked away. Some- 
where in the sea lies his body—and all we 
have are our blessed memories of him, 
and that little tablet to his honor. The 
name of La Casa de las Rosas was changed 
to Pelton’s Tavern and—that is all, 
Senor. My story is done.” 

The old man stopped and passed a 
withered, trembling hand across his eyes. 
His listener, the soiled, begrimed stoker 
from The Vulcana did not move. He sat, 
his arms pendant through his parted 
knees, his hands dangling, his eyes still 
staring down the white street that lay be- 
fore him. From the house came the 
plaintive voice of a woman: 

“Father! Father, are you outside? It 
is time to come in and take your nap!” 
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“My daughter,” explained the old man, 
rising feebly. ‘I am old, but she treats 
me like an infant. Well, I suppose I must 
take my siesta. Good day, Sefior, and I 
trust I shall see you again.” 

The stoker had risen, too, and now he 
stood, his arms swinging slightly, looking 
at the memorial tablet and at the old 
tavern. 

“But what happened to—to Carmen- 
ita?” he asked. 

“She is there,” replied the old man, 
pointing shakily toward the tavern. “She 
never gave her heart to another man. 
Perhaps there would never be another 
worthy of her. We all love her today as 
we loved her then. Perhaps she is no 
longer beautiful—but she remains so to 
us. She and Pelton—they are our 
tradition, Senor.” 

“Father!” came the insistent voice from 
within. ‘Father, are you coming in?” 

“Coming, coming,” he called into the 
house; and soon followed his voice through 
the doorway. 


LE! alone, the stoker moved away, 
clumsily, heavily. He crossed the patch 
of green lawn and took his stand before 
the flower-bordered stone beneath the 
palm. He read it again, stared at it; then 
turned to send his squinting gaze to the 
sign above the tavern doorway. At 
length, as if.with sudden resolution, he 
walked to the door, his feet dragging and 
his gray-spattered beard lowered thought- 
fully to his broad chest. His big, grimy 
hand sought the knob, turned it, and he 
pushed open the door. It made a bell 
tinkle startlingly within. 

The great room was empty and cast 
into the half-darkness of closed shutters. 
He shut the door behind him and paused, 
hesitant, with his back against the stout 
panels. A light step sounded somewhere 
in the rear, and a moment later a woman 
entered the room. Even in the murk of 
the place, her face was clearly revealed to 
the man before her. She was like a rose 
that had been pressed between pages of a 
book, color vanished, youth and bloom de- 
parted, fragile, as if threatening to 
crumble at a touch; yet, seeming still to 
possess the beauty that is no longer there. 





There were gleams of silver in her black 
hair. There were soft but unmistakable 
lines at the corners of her eyes and about 
her sensitive mouth. The stoker, a rift 
between his beard and mustache show- 
ing that his lips had fallen open, stared 
at her with all his eyes. She came to- 
ward him, smiling gently, her step light 
and firm, her head held high, in her car- 
riage the assured pride of a queen. 
“Good day, Senior,” she greeted in a 
musical voice. “I rather expected your 
visit.” And she explained with a laugh: 
“From my window above I saw you with 
old Garcia, and I knew that he was telling 
you the story he so loves to repeat. And 
after he has finished, his listeners always 
come in here to see the setting of the 
story—and me.” 

For a while the man said nothing, stood 
motionless, except for the heaving of his 
broad breast and the nervous twiddling 
of his thick fingers. Then, suddenly, he 
did a strange thing. He flung himself to 
his knees on the floor before her and 
buried his face in her skirt. 

““Carmenita!”’ he sobbed. “Carmenita!” 





She drew back with an audible intake 
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of breath. For an instant she became 
taut and stiff, and her face took on the hue 
of old ivory. But her emotion was the 







covered herself. 


me!” 
The stoker raised his face to hers. Great 


matted beard. His mouth twitched. 


a whisper. “I—I heard the story, Car- 
menita! I—I understand! Oh, why did 
you do it—why did you do this for me? 
You knew what a coward I was. You 
knew that I didn’t dare to fight Mazzetti 
until you thought of giving him doped 
wine before we fought! Only when I was 
sure that he would be helpless would I 





| was a coward. And then, even after 
you did that for me, I couldn’t face the 
future with you and I—I ran away with 


Carmenita—I—I sought her out and we 
slipped away together. 
it—you knew it all—and yet— 

“| have paid, Carmenita! Oh, can’t 
you see how I have paid for my folly? 
Pm a stoker now—but I am better than 
I was—much better. She dragged me 
down, and you would have—Carmenita, 
tell me why you did this for me—made my 
name an honored one? To think that 
you loved me enough—” 


know who you are. I do not want to 
know, Sefior. Pelton is dead—dead. He 
can return no more. He died, a hero, in 
the swirling waters beneath the cliff. 


no man ever scorned her— 
‘But listen: do not imagine, Sefior, that 
: : : 
Carmenita honored Pelton’s name be- 





cause she loved him! Once she loved 
him, indeed; loved him as only Carmenita 
could love. But when he—ah, then 
she hated him! But she had pride. Do 
you understand, Senior? Pride—not love!’ 

The man fell forward again, buried 
his face again in the folds of her skirt. 
She drew away from him, her head high, 
her eyes flashing, her youthful beauty 
seeming to come back to her, down 
through the dead years. 

' “Senor,” she said sharply, “you act 
very strangely. I must request ” to 
leave! Senor,” she repeated, “I com- 
mand you to leave!” 

And so the stoker from The Vulcana, 
grimy, soiled, lined by wasted years and 
chastening toil, his long arms swinging 
and his gray-spattered beard on his chest, 
returned to the fiery belly of his ship. 





A Fairy Story for 
Grown-ups 


We all like love stories, and Arthur 
Crabb knows it. He writes what are 
often called ‘‘young love’ stories to per- 
fection, but we think he has surpassed 
himself in his latest tale, ‘‘Adversity,” 
a story of two young lovers whose ad- 
ventures are so unique that you will 
wonder over them while you are chuck- 
ling. ‘Adversity’ will appear in the 
December SUNSET. 








’ weakness of a moment, and soon she re- | 


“Senor,” she said clearly, “you surprise 


That is the only way Carmenita’s lover | 
could have disappeared. No man ever | 
deserted Carmenita for another woman; | 





tears rolled from his eyes and ran into his | 


+ “Carmenita!” he said, his voice almost | 


dare to meet him! Only then—because | 


Maria! The day before our wedding, | 
And you knew | 


“Senior,” she replied quietly, “I do not 











of visitors every year? 


the information is free. 











Wonderful Drives in the Far West 


Around and about the rims of high cool mountains with 
pigmy villages and crawling rivers and white, winding highways 
almost lost to the eye, thousands of feet below you; mile upon 
mile between aromatic orchards, heavy at bearing-time; along 
far-stretching, sunny beaches, dazzling white and warm, clear, 
sapphire blue,—yes there are wonderful drives in the Far West. 


Do You Know Them? 


Do you know where to find all the scenic marvels of the Far West, the 
foaming waterfalls, imposing mountain heights, spouting geysers, hot springs, 
petrified forests,—all the hundreds of worth while sights that attract thousands 


Or, supposing that you have chosen the trip you want to make—Yellow- 
stone, Columbia Highway, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, or some other—do you 
know the best way to go, the most economical route, the quickest short cuts, 
the good roads, what to carry, what to see, what to leave out of your itinerary? 


The Guide Post Wl] Tell You 


The Sunset Guide Post will answer all these questions and more. 

Simply write to the address below, state where you want to go, how you 
intend to travel and ask such specific questions as come to your mind. The 
Guide Post will do the rest, as it is doing for hundreds every week. 

—and please enclose a two-cent stamp for our reply. 


That's all we ask; 


THE SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. 











The Doctor’s Cheerful Office 
Fill up those bare walls with interest- 
ing psctures. You can do it in a few 
minutes by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Pash-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 

Easy to use—Protect the walls 
Sold Everywhere 
10c. pkts. In Canale. lic 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 
LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF . 





$11.85 





KRAG SPORTER caliber 307/40 

with 22 inch barrel; five shot with 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 734lbs. In 
fine order. Special price $11.85. Ball Cartridges 
$2.50 per 100. 372 page Military catalog 50 cents. 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865, 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 














IDR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free fron 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur HA. Hasell, 

of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ rve the 


trademark, a gum-lancet, 

TRADE ™ MARE is on every packet and 

powder—none otherwise 

genuine. 25c a packet of 

nine powders. Your droggisthas 

them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 













California 
Military 
Arademy 


Palo Alto 





A preparatory school with methods of 
training based upon those of U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point. Located in Santa 
Clara County, California, near Stanford 
University. New buildings; ¢ 
quarters; modern equipment. Executive 
staff of experienced educators, 3 of whom 
are former officers of the Regular Army. 
Cadets prepared for admission to any 
college. Athletics under nationally known 
physical director. 


Visit the school or write: 
Ass’t Superintendent, Mayfield, Calif. 
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Hexten, Lendeon,Eng. 
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HEREVER window 
shades are operating 
silently and faultlessly, 


day after day, you may be sure 
they are mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. They rise at your slight- 





est touch; they lower and “stay 
put.” Theyrun straight and never 
*jam.” 

This is because a shade is only 
as good as its roller and a roller 
is only as good as its spring. 
Hartshorn makes all its springs— 
and holds to one standard. They 
are the best that can be made! 
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7 SHADE-ROLLERS 
Lo ”-—saAND 


© Ze 
INDOW SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 
On request we will send you with our complimenis 
the latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine’s 


“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration,” a book- 
let invaluable in home decoration. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 








EARN SOME 
EXTRA MONEY 


Manufacturer with national reputation wants 
men or women to act as special representa- 
tives selling an introductory package con- 
taining three essential food products. Every 
home your prospect. NO COLLECTING, 
NO DELIVERING. Just take orders. 
Interesting and profitable work during full 
or part time. Write at once. 


The “Biggity” 
Piao 
(Continued from page 52) 


cocky bearing and immaculate accoutre- 
ments is head and shoulders above them. 
The Filipino, too, is abstemious. A 
drunken Scout soldier is a rarity. 

Now, what does Juan de la Cruz—the 
generic name by which the Filipino terms 
himself—think of all this? He sees his 
brethren outpoint the Americano soldier, 
he sees native officers on the same footing 
as Americano officers, and, most im- 
portant of all, he sees almost the entire 
Americano army—so far as he knows— 
become Philippinized almost overnight. 
Does he take into account any of the 
reasons for this? Ofcourse not. To him 
there is only one train of reasoning—the 
Asiatic. If the Americano suddenly sur- 
renders his supremacy in military affairs 
and fills up his ranks with native soldiers, 
it must be, reasons Juan, because the 
Americano knows that the Filipino is a 
better man. Score up another point. 

There is an interesting corollary to this 
question of the enlargement of the. Fili- 
pino forces which may at some time have 
a very serious bearing upon the question 
of Philippine independence. The Scout 
soldiers have always been true to their salt 
—up until the time when they found 
themselves used in all branches of the 
service—and making good there. Now 
they are disgruntled, and for a very good 
reason. By law the pay of the Scout 
soldier is half of that of the white soldier. 
This same law also denies him many of 
the allowances and perquisites of his 
white comrade. I am not speaking, of 
course, of the officer personnel, who have 
the same pay and allowances as the 
officers of the Regular Army, but of the 
enlisted personnel. For instance there is 
no retirement provision for the Scout. 
He can not have his dependents trans- 
ported free where, under similar circum- 
stances, the white soldier can. He re- 
ceives none of the little additional allow- 
ances of extra pay for expert gunner, for 
expert rifleman or pistol shot and so on. 
All this, because in the eyes of the law he 
is not a part of the Regular Army. Yet 
he is doing the same duty and in many 
cases has proved that he is doing it as well 
as, if not better, than the white man. 
Naturally he feels imposed upon and 
where formerly the contented Scout was 
in no way interested in the struggles of 
his civilian brother, it might be different 
today. I only say might, mind you, for 
the Scout soldier is also very proud and 
has an intense esprit de corps. 

With the ramifications of the various 
political parties of the Philippine Islands 
this article has nothing to do. So far as 
we are concerned there are only two types 
of Filipino—the “politico,” no matter 
what his particular party; and the plain 
Filipino who originally did not give a 
tinker’s dam who ruled his community, 
provided that he was left in peace, but 
whose half-educated mind, thoroughly 

Oriental in make-up, is being inflamed by 
these same “politicos.” 

The “politico’—and by this term I 
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mean the professional politican, for there 
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the 
priceless 
essential 


of 
Asscaciated 
Gasoline 


You can not measure in dollars and 
cents the value of the sustainec 
quality of Associated Gasoline. This 
sustained quality is your assurance 
of the same service and satisfaction 
today that you have always had in 
the past. And it is the reason why 
Associated Gasoline has such a 
great and growing demand. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Executive Off ces: 79 New Montgomery St. 
oes San Francisco, California 





























ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


“Used 
i While 
You 
1879 Sleep’’ 


The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
* or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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are many worthy Filipinos in public lite 
who are patriotic at heart—does not really 
desire independence. That would mean 
the cutting off of his little junkets to the 
United States with all expenses paid by 
the Insular government and a round sum 
in his pockets besides, and it would also 
involve a host of other inconveniences. 
Nevertheless he has his slate made out 
for offices in the independent state, 
should that come. And the native Scout 
oficer, for this same reason, does not 
desire independence at the present time, 
for in that case he knows that he who 
has worked so hard for a commission 
would be passed up on that slate for high 
military office by some favorite of the 
party that might gain the power. But 
Juan de la Cruz does not know all this. 
He has seen the things that I have pointed 
out to you, Mr. John P. Public, and he 
has seen them through his own brand of 
tinted spectacles. He has seen the 
Americano at the mercy of the Filipino 
judge, he has seen that once superior 
person fall before the Filipino on the 
athletic field, he has seen the stalwart 
white troops replaced by his brown breth- 
ren, he has seen white soldiers in the 
guard house with Filipino sentinels stand- 
ing over them with loaded rifle, and above 
all, he is filled with that vague unrest that 
is stirring today all the brown peoples of 
the earth. He has seen all this and he is 
“biggity.” Qui potest capere capiat. 


The Pueblos’ 
Land Problem 


(Continued from page 15) 

To consider the situation, the Pueblos 

met at Santo Domingo pueblo late in 
August. Every New Mexico pueblo was 
represented. There has been no such 
complete representation of the Pueblos 
within historic times, not even the famous 
All-Pueblo gathering of last year. Mrs. 
\twood came, and Mrs. Mary Austin, the 
author, and two attorneys representing 
the American Indian Defense Association 
and now representing the Indian Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Federation. Four 
representatives of the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs came, and 
they pleaded against a repudiation of the 
so-called Lenroot bill. The Pueblos went 
far beyond a repudiation of this and 
the other confiscatory measures. They 
adopted a complete formula of construc- 
tive legislation, with their own ideas em- 
bodied in careful technical language. 

And then spoke out Senator Bursum. 
“They call it the Lenroot bill out here, do 
they? Well, it is my bill. The Bursum 
bill, which some people call the Lenroot 
bill, has been agreed to and will pass.” 

The Pueblos have made extraordinary, 
even pathetic offers of the voluntary sur- 
render of much land that they need and 
could claim, but without results. To do 
justice to Indians and Whites alike Con- 
gress will have to spend some money, and 
this fact will work against a constructive, 
permanent settlement. The Lenroot bill 
is the cheapest and clearest-cut solution 
of the Pueblo land tangle at the expense of 
the Indians. The Women’s Federation 
will do its utmost and so will the Amer- 
ican Indian Defense Association to bring 
about a gust solution. Will you help? 














Mission Sonoma ~ 


The Northwestern Pacific Railroad traverses 
a scenic region of California, rich in historic 
and romantic tradition. Over this area have 


fluttered many banners, symbolic of the sway 
of contending rivals in picturesque days long 


past. 


Only fifty years after Columbus—in 1542 — 
Cabrillo first carried the Spanish flag along 
this coast, and he was succeeded by a long 
line of bold conquistadores and pious padres. 
Sir Francis Drake planted the lion standard 
of England near Point Reyes in 1579, calling 
the country Nova Albion or New England. 


Years later the Russians ventured down from 
Alaska, and their settlement is commemo- 
rated today in the name of the beautiful Rus- 





sian River, so beloved by vacationists. 


For a quarter of a century the Mexican eagle 
flew above California soil, and then in June, 
1846, came the raising of the Bear Flag at 
Sonoma, culminating in the glorious advent 
of the Stars and Stripes and the American 
occupation, under which this region has 
achieved wealth and prosperity. 


This whole country is vivid with historic 
associations — memories of Fremont the 
Pathfinder, Kit Carson and Bret Harte, 
Ulysses S.Grant, Vancouver and Vallejo and 


Vance, and a host of hardy pioneers. You 
can walk the trails they blazed, and wander 


amidst giant Redwoods where the Indians 


dwelt 2000 years ago. 


A realm of magnificent scenery and delight- 
ful climate, Northwestern California invites 
visitors throughout the year. 


Travel in comfort 
in the cars of the 
Northwestern 


Pacific Railroad. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 











J. J. GEARY, General Passenger Agent 


64 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
Please send illustrated travel booklets descriptive of Northwestern 
California. 
r 
NIE Son czecnexacisascans / 
DO ORO SRC Re TRS LEE 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster's 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 

Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet ““Lodges”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, m New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
— should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
ull name we address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
eure positions for people intending to ceme to 
the Far West. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Cows, Sheep, Frost and Fruit 


Q. I bought the September Sunset 
at a newsstand in Prosser and noticing 
what good advice you gave the party in 
Ohio who has eighty acres of Horse 
Heaven land in this county, I decided I 
would try you. 

would like to know something 
regarding the irrigated land and climate 
at Silver Lake, Oregon. Do they have 
much wind and sand storms there and is 
it true that they get frost every month in 
the year, most years, as I have been told? 
In your opinion would a man be better 
off ten years from now if he bought 
twenty acres say in the San Joaquin or 
Sacramento valleys of California, or 
160 acres under the Silver Lake irrigation 
project? I understand handling of all 
kinds of stock, irrigation, dairying, alfalfa 
and potatoes and grain, but not a great 
deal about fruit. If I were to go to Cali- 
fornia I would want to grow fruit but 
work into it gradually—E. M. B., 
Prosser, WASH. 


A. You are probably familiar with the 
fact that there is more or less wind and 
dust in every semi-arid or arid district. 
Whether it be California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Washington or Oregon, you will 
find that at certain times of the year the 
wind rises and the dust flies. There is no 
exceptional amount of wind and dust in 
the Silver Lake, Oregon, country. 

It is true that there is a distinct frost 
belt in sections of southeastern Oregon 
and you would have to be familiar with 
local conditions in order to be certain to 
select land which is more or less free 
from sumimer frost. Nevertheless, in an 
average year good crops of alfalfa can be 
raised and are raised in the Silver Lake 
country. 

You could make a go of it either in the 
central valley of California on twenty 
acres or in the Silver Lake district on 
160 acres. On the twenty-acre ranch you 
could keep a string of dairy cows and have 
a steady income from the cream checks. 
We would not advise you to start out 
with the intention of putting twenty 
acres into fruit as it takes a large amount 
of capital and a fairly long time before 
you get any returns whatsoever. Also, 
you have to take into consideration the 
question whether there is a good market 
for the fruit after you have grown it. 

On a quarter section in the Silver Lake 
country, in our opinion, sheep would be 
the best venture. On the home ranch you 
could produce the winter feed and graze 
the flock more or less on the public 
domain. But it will cost you just as much 
to ditch, level, fence a seed an acre of 


land in the Silver Lake district where it 








Fourth and 
Main Streets 


LOS ANGELES 


The quiet luxury, good 
taste and willingness of 
service appeal to 
ple of refi 
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“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY _ 


ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service en Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Censult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
NS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston. 014 South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York Cineinnati 


All The World Seeks 


HAPPINESS 


—yet many of us pass 
it by because Happiness 
is a Spiritual Quality, 
not a material thing. 
Christian Herald does 
more than interest, in- 
form and inspire every 
member of the home 
circle—it helpsto build 
CHARACTER, the 
chief determining factor 
that makes for happy 
(Founded 1878) and successful living. 


Christian Herald 


It is Loved by Home Folks 
The world is weary of suffering from intolerance and 
selfishness and strife. We all need the INSPIRATION 
of the Bible, the Church and some good religious paper. 
Read CHRISTIAN HERALD every week, only $2 a year 
(52 fine numbers) over 1000 pages! 


Buy Magazines at Reduced Prices 
All Subscriptions for a fu!l year 
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produces not more than 2% cuttings per 
acre as it will to do the same work on an 
acre that has five or six cuttings. In 
other words, your initial investment on 
the quarter section would be far heavier 
than on the twenty-acre tract. 

If you have the necessary capital, we 
would say that a good quarter section 
used as a home ranch for sheep should be 
remunerative and also should be com- 
paratively easy work. If your capital 
is limited, however, we believe you would 
do better on a twenty-acre intensively 
cultivated dairy ranch. 

As for fruit, we would not advise you to 
go into it unless you had sufficient capital 
to plant twenty acres, take care of the 
young orchards until they mature and 
then had enough money left to survive 
in case the market for your output should 
be low for a year or two. 

In our opinion, sheep and dairy cows 
are the best at the present time. 


The Dream of Cheap Good Land 


Q. A friend has been telling me about 
Scott’s valley which he says is located 
about thirty miles west or toward the 
Pacific ccean from Yreka, California. I 
would like to know more about this valley 
as to altitude, crops raised, size of valley, 
rainfall and location as to railroads and 
markets. 

My friend states that the land is very 
good and can be bought at a low price 
owing to the distance from the railroad 
which he states is about twenty miles. 
I would like all the information you can 
give as I am looking for a location in 
Northern California where the winters 
are not too severe and where there is 
good, cheap land. I thought the distance 
from a railroad might mean cheap land in 
Scott’s valley —B. L. F.—KatispeLt, 
Mont. 


A. Scott valley, Siskiyou county, 
California, is largely devoted to dairy 
farming. It is an exceedingly fertile 
valley and there are successful creameries 
at Etna Mills and Green View. Cream 
and the finished creamery products such 
as butter and cheese are shipped by auto 
truck from the valley via Yreka and 
Montague, hence by rail to northern 
points, Portland proving a good market 
for the product. 

The soils are somewhat _ spotted; 
mainly, however, they are fertile and pro- 
ducing good crops of different forage 
materials. The valley is well watered and 
irrigation is practised therein. The Scott 
valley is somewhat flat, and as you 
approach the edges of the valley you get 
into rocky, hard-to-cultivate positions. 
Some dry farming, however, is done on 
the valley edges. 

Etna, California, is a good town and 
Green View merely a village and post- 
office. Land prices for the desirable 
valley lands are high and they are held 
rather closely by the present owners. 
Cheap land that is desirable is practically 
unknown in Scott valley. Prices run 
from $400 to $600 per acre for such desir- 
able land. Of course, it might be possible 
to find more reasonably priced land in the 
valley, but the figures given represent 
the price of the best improved land. 
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“Two Hour Scenic Rie 


From Los ANGELES 


Five trains Daily 890.am 30 4pin. 
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“T do business with the 
Bank of Italy not only 
because it offers a state- 
wide bariking service, but 
also because there’s some- 
thing warmly human 
about the institution” 


Bank of Italy 


Savings —Commercial~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 
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NRESERVEDLY approved by all types—the Blonde, 

the Brunette, and the Titian. And for a very good 

reason: it changes from its original color to a natural 
blush the instant it touches the cheeks of any of these 
types—as well as the unclassed ‘‘in betweens.” 





Pum-Kin Rouge is exquisitely scented with Jasmin Perfume. 


By mail, post-paid, if your druggist or department store 
cannot supply you. 








75% $1.50 
‘with mirror & puff Pum-Kin Double Compact 
SAN FRANCISCO The 0 p ty) VLG CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES CA | NEW YORK 
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Congoleum 
Art-Rug 
No. 530. 







© Congoleum Art-Rug 
\\ No. 538. 





N a, Sale 
XXX MOWER 
The pattern on the floor is Gold-Seal Rug No. 396. 


‘“And only $9.95—I can hardly believe it!’’ 



















What a homelike room—and how delight- are made all in one piece on a firm water- 
fully the Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug blends proof base. Hugging the floor without 
with the other furnishings! fastening of any kind they never turn up 


on . at the corners or edges to trip unwary feet. 
[hese popular rugs come in such a wealth : 


of artistic designs and colors that it’s the Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 
simplest matter to find one which lends , x 9 ft. $9.95 The rugs illustrated 1343 ft. $ .60 
attractiveness to any room! M2? f& BO user e ee x3 fe. 1.40 


9 x9 fe 14695 


B 
3 
rs smallrugsare made 2 AZ 7 
9 x10% ft. 17.50 in other designs to ? * 4% ft. 2.10 


And Congoleum Rugs save so much time J 
nd g g 9 =id fe. 1995 temeinciities, 5 x6 f& 200 


and work. All the cleaning the smooth, 
; : . os Pee ' ' 
enamel surface ever needs * a light Wipe An interesting, illustrated booklet showing faithful color 
! with a damp mop. How different from the oh sgt of the complete line of beautiful patterns will 

‘ : : gladly be sent to you free upon request. From it you can 
hours of tedious sweeping and beating so choose the most appropriate design for any room. 
7 WH} = = : | J 

necessary with woven floor-coverings! And ConcoLEUM CoMPANY 
how much more sanitary! INCORPORATED 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
: Gold Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Staunchly durable, Seal Congoleum Rugs Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 















| Gold Seal Look for this Gold Seal | sole 

| There is only one guaranteed 

Congoleum and that is Gold- ONGOLEUM 
G Seal Congoleum identified by GUARANTEE 
the Gold Seal shown here. yor 





Don’t fail to look for it! 
_Art-RuGs NES 














Nothing short of perfection satisfies the artistic sense 
this great artist. The fourteen selections by Paderey 
already listed in the Victor catalog have all had his perso 
approval. Among these numbers are: 


Double-faced 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part I 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part II } 6235 $2.00 


© is Valse in A Flat 
Davis & Sanford Cracovienne Fantastique } 6230 2.00 


PADEREWSKI — Victor Artist 


The first records Melba ever made were to send to h 
father in Australia. So perfectly did they reproduce h 
voice that she continued to make Victor Records. Her re 
ertoire of twenty-six numbers includes: 


Double-faced 


Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
Pensieroso—Sweet Bird } 6214 $2.00 


Rigoletto—Caro nome 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ e lui } 6213 3.00 


) Don César de Basan—Sevillana 
Mishkin Louise—Depuis le jour } 6216 2.00 


MELBA — Victor Artist 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as evident on the Victro. 
as on the concert stage. Kreisler knows this and his sixty 
eight Victor Records confirm his judgment. A few of thes 
records are: 

Double-faced 


Chanson Indoue 


Chanson Arabe 706 $1.50 


Humoresque 


Souvenir 
Chanson sans paroles 


\ 
s 
Caprice Viennois } 6181 2.00 


716 1.50 


© 
Dupont 


KREISLER — Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the modern talkin 
machine and was the first to offer the public high cla 
music ky great artists. Victor Supremacy began the 
It has been maintained by the continuing patroneg 
of the world’s greatest musicians and by the merit ¢ 
Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine consider that you mus 
choose the Victrola or something you hcpe will do a 
well and remember that the Victrola—the standard b 
which all are judged—costs no more. 

Victrola No. 300 To be sure of Victor Products see the following trade 
— a. marks—under the lid of every instrument and on thé 


Mahogany or walnut label of every record. 
Other styles $25 to $1500 


24 Victrola 


“ms wasters voce~ LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade marks. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 








